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UAW attack 
on Meany 
betrays labor 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

; One of the most shocking statements any worker 
heard in the history of the U.A.W. was that blistering 
attack by the U.A.W. leadership on the President of 
the AFL-CIO, George Meany, for his actions and attitude 
toward Nixon during the recent AFL-CIO convention 
in Miami Beach. 

The older workers were taught, in the early days of 
the U.A.W., that management and big business are on 
opposite sides of the fence from the workers. If a 
worker had the wrong position, or was guilty of some 
mistaken action, we were instructed still to defend that 
worker. Even if we had to point out to the worker what 
he did wrong, the issue was never settled in the pres- 
ence of management or the public. If we could not find 
any ground on which to defend a worker, we kept silent. 

UAW. TURNS AROUND 

Workers are saying that either Douglas Fraser was 
not around the U.A.W. then, or else the policies of the 
U.A.W. leadership have been completely reversed, 
turned into their opposite. We must recognize where 
t Fraser was and to whom he chose to blast Meany: a 
group of businessmen and community leaders in rich 
Birmingham, Michigan. 

From the onset of Nixon’s wage freeze, many work- 
ers recognized that his strategy was to use all lhe labor 
leaders of this country to impose his policies on the 
workers. Nixon seemed to understand that it would be 
impossible to force his policies down workers’ throats 
without tiie aid of the labor leaders. And if he could not 
get them in his pocket, then it was a question of divid- 
ing them. Workers experienced the same thing years 
and years ago. 

It appeared from the start that Nixon had made some 
deal with the Teamsters Union boss Fitzsimmons, be- 
cause he seemed to accept Nixon’s line— hook, line and 
sinker— from the very beginning. At that stage of the 
, game, the U.A.W. was talking about a general strike 
if the union contract with the auto companies was tam- 
pered with in any way. The union was also saying there 
would be no more three-year contractual agreements; 
they would be one-year from now on. Many workers 
thought the U.A.W. would be in the forefront of the 
fight against government control over labor. 

FRASER ATTACKS MEANY 

But as Meany seemed to object to Nixon’s policies 
more, Woodcock and his staff began to play ball with 
the Nixon doctrine of taking workers’ wages and putting 
them in the companies’ pockets. Fraser said that Meany 
was guilty of bad manners and lousy politics; after his 
attack on Meany, the news reports said that Fraser 
would be running for U.S. Senate from Michigan. If 
that’s not lousy politics, what is? Maybe he knows he 
has the businessmen of Birmingham on his side ! 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Rahway, N. J. — The rebellion in New Jersey’s 
Rahway State Prison started Wednesday night, 
Thanksgiving Eve., following a movie in the 
prison’s auditorium. One man jumped upon the 
stage and began speaking about society’s in- 
justices. When prison guards tried to subdue him, 
100 of the 500 inmates present reacted by cap- 
turing or routing the officials. 

The first person to be captured was Warden U. 
Samuel Vukcevich, who is hated for his tough, unsym- 
pathetic treatment of his prisoners. Vukcevich, acci- 
dentally knifed by one of his own switch-blade-wieiding 
guards, was not, however, seriously wounded. 

PRISONERS take over 

The number of rebels grew quickly as the take-over 
extended to all wings of the main section of the prison. 
No more than 500 out of the total population of 1,200 
actually participated; the rest simply stayed in their 
unlocked cells and dormitories, 

At ieast eight factions of opinion appeared on the 
question of what to do now that they had control. Some 
wanted a long siege, Attica style, until all their demands 
were met by the state. Others, the majority, merely 
wanted to inform the public of conditions at Rahway, 
hoping that public opinion would force state officials to 
take positive action on prisoners’ grievances. 

Governor Cahill, headquartered a mile a Way at the- 
Woodbridge School fpr MentaUy-Retarded Children, was 
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avoids Attica massacre 

prepared to order an assault by battle-geared State 
Troopers, but prison authorities were able to convince 
him that the situation could be ended peacefully. 

DEMANDS PARTIALLY MET 

The rebellion did end peacefully, about 24 hours 
later, when Cahill let three newspapermen talk to the 
prisoners and carry out a petition of grievances. Cahill 
also promised that a commission of authorities and 
elected inmate-representatives would investigate condi- 
tions at file prison, and that no reprisals would be taken 
against participants in the rebellion. 

The first promise is being kept, elections will take 
place soon. The second promise is being broken, Cahill 
is convening a grand jury to bring criminal charges 
against several inmates. 

Less than two weeks before Thanksgiving, some of 
the most revolutionary elements at Rahway had assured 
this ohserver that the prisoners wouldn’t take such dras- 
tic steps to gain publicity as they eventually did. The 
occasion was the monthly installment of “Forum,” an 
intra-institutional radio program where people from the 
outside were allowed to come in and discuss various 
topics with any inmates who wished to take part. 

SHOW AMAZING KNOWLEDGE OF ATTICA 

Forty minutes of the hour-long program were spent 
discussing Attica and its relation to Rahway and other 
prisons. The inmates displayed an amazing amount oi 
(Continued on Page 71 


by RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
Chairman, National Editorial Board 

Open war broke out between West Pakistan 
and India on Dec. 3. Prodded by the U.S., the 
Security Council of the UN rushed into special 
session to consider the Resolution calling for “a 
cease fire.” It displayed an alacrity it failed to 
show either when the U.S. rained bombs on Viet- 
nam, a bestial imperialist war it keeps up to this 
day, the seventh year, or when Russia invaded 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Whether the present 
speed is due to the fact that now that China is 
in the UN, there are three super powers, or 
whether it is easier to deal with middle powers, the 
rush was useless. The veto power of the super powers 
exposes the UN’s built-in impotence. 

U.S., CHINA, RUSSIA 

Russia vetoed the Resolution in an emotionally- 
charged speech about the issue at stake being neither 
West Pakistan nor India but the liberation of East Paki- 
stan. It most assuredly is true that the question in 
Pakistan is the East Pakistani mass struggle for inde- 
pendence from its Big Brother, the exploitative West 
Pakistan state which had invaded the Bengali nation 
after it voted overwhelmingly for autonomy. For India, 
much less Russia, however, it is not true that they 
support it because they are great exponents of the 
national liberation struggle. Rather, they began to sup- 
port it only after they discovered a way to use it for 
specific chauvinistic purposes even as China is support- 
ing West Pakistan for its global purposes. 

In a word, the tragedy is the same as befell the 
Spanish Civil War. Just as Nazi Germany and Stalin’s 
Russia were using that struggle as the European testing 
ground for World War II, so now the East Pakistani 
liberation struggle is being used— this time by three 
superpowers— as the Asian testing ground for World 
War III! 

At first the U.S. tried speaking out of both sides 
of its mouth. “Absolute neutrality” means accusing 
India of “aggression,” though it also had to admit that 
“the beginning of the crisis can fairly be said to be 
the use of force by Pakistan.” It is not accidental, of 
course, that Nixon found it easier to recognize an affinity 
♦o the West Pakistan fascistic military junta that had 
unloosed a genoeidal war against the East Pakistanis 
for voting for autonomy from its Big Brother. No less 
than 10 million East Pakistani refugees streamed into 
India. 

China, however, understood perfectly. It voted for 
the U.S. Resolution, did not ask for a vote on its own 
Resolution, and proceeded to lobby unrestrainedly not 
only for calling India “the aggressor” and totally absolv- 
ing the West Pakistan military junta, but also for 
demanding the end of Bangla Desk (the Bengal Nation), 
the national liberation front which it declared to be a 
“social imperialist plot;” ( Before foe new-found love 
between Mao and Nixon, China used to caH it “a CIA 
plot!”) 

In the specific instance of China it is also a way ' 
to bring the Sino-Soviet struggle into the UN as well 
as “teaching” the UN that when it comes to global 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Oil Black womanhood: the dual road to freedom 



by Doris Wright 

The Black woman is advised by some to work 
only within the confines of the Black economic 
struggle with the claim that all 
her problems are rooted in her 
economic status as a Black per- 
son. Her personal battle for self- 
determination is derided, and 
she is warned that she will 
“drain” off energies from the 
“bigger” struggle if she strikes 
out in her own behalf. 

This charged and purposely 
slanted assertion never quite explains 
how the efforts of a woman fighting for the right to 
abortion on demand, quality child care for her chil- 
dren, and an end to discrimination against her sex 
(which, by the way, is over half the Black popula- 
tion) in any way interferes with the co-existent struggle 
for Black liberation. On the contrary, it logically follows 
that instead of draining front the common struggle, any 
gain made by her on behalf of her sex is automatically 
a gain for the entire race. 

The Black woman, like all women, has got to devel- 
op her own individual sense of worth. Liberation begins 
in the mind. First we must purge ourselves of the rubbish 
we have been fed as women which has limited our scope 
and expectations of ourselves. We must next put our 
lives on a new track whereby we no longer work to 
sabotage our own development by helplessly landing 
in and out of destructive personal relationships with 
people who, because of the painful circumstances of 
their own lives, are incapable of being supportive to 
others. 

NOT MERELY ECONOMICS 


Certainly, much of the misery that afflicts the poor 
Black woman can ultimately be traced to her lack of 
economic power, but to view oneself as a victim almost 
guarantees that one will be victimized. The woman who 
is liberated in her mind has at least a fighting chance 
to make the proper choices, and the desire to direct 
what happens to one is the first step toward liberation. 

Shirley Chisholm says in' her autobiography that 
women “like the Black population have cooperated in 
their own enslavement.” They have “submitted to op- 
pression, and even condoned it.” She maintains that 
women have “to dare the sanctions that society imposes 
on anyone who breaks with its traditions." 

In terms of the waste of woman power, she states, 
“Hie amount of talent that has been lost to our country 
is appalling.” The amount of talent that can now be 
lost to the Black race by women not stepping forward 
and playing active leadership roles can do irreparable 
damage to the Black cause. 

Black feminist, Cellestine Ware, in “Woman Pow- 
er,” shows that the Black militant attitude that whites 
were irrelevant to the Black struggle because they 
should “look to their own oppression” was, indeed, a 
forerunner of woman’s realization that whatever other 
causes she may give her energies to, she must finally 
come face to face with her own oppression. She can 
turn her back on it, or she can join the struggle to 
resolve it. 


Woman views abortion march 


San Francisco, Calif. — The demonstration or- 
ganized by the Women’s National Abortion Ac- 
tion Coalition was not as massive as anticipated. 
About 2,000 women marched in Stan Francisco 
and 3,000 in Washington, D.C., on Nov. 20. 

I think the action would have been more successful 
if it had not been limited to one issue. The program 
was restricted to abortion, which is basically negative. 
Women want jobs and better pay and better care for 
their children. They don’t want an abortion except as 
an emergency measure when all else fails. The Coalition 
slogan to repeal all restrictive contraception laws is 
also negative. We should have affirmative action that 
will make contraceptive information availble to every 
women who needs it, when she needs it (that’s before 
she reaches child-bearing age). Free contraceptives, too. 

As a representative of UNION WAGE (Union 
Women’s Alliance to Gain Equality), I was the only 
speaker to raise the issues of free abortion on demand 
and free contraception, and I got tremendous applause 
for what was presumed a minority point of view. While 
the leadership of the Coalition rejects economic issues, 
this does not appear to be the feeling of the women who 
participate. 

—Joyce M. 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
CONNECTICUT: PO Box BB, Wesleyan Station, 
Middletown, Conn. 06451 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


In our explorations of our Black heritage, we Black 
women must carefully examine that heritage and rec- 
ognize any aspects of it that are injurious or destruc- 
tive to our dignity. Let us not delude ourselves or put 
on blinders when encountering unpleasant truths for fear 
that any questioning on our part might be taken as 
disloyalty to our Blackness. For the future growth and 
development of our race, no one segment of it can be 
allowed to assume exclusive power to dictate the limits 
and bounds of our goals. We are women, and we must 
look at every tradition, current or past, in light of its 
respect for our womanhood. 

(To Be Continued in Next Issue) 


ARA women keep up battle 

Detroit, Mich. — There was a hearing in Fed- 
eral District Court here on a motion to dismiss 
the suit of six women workers from the ARA 
Great Lakes Steel Division against the company 
and Local 1064 of RWDSU. The suit — which is a 
class action, representing all the women working 
there — charges that women are discriminated 
against in job classifications and promotions. 

It was really something to see the company and the 
union lawyers sitting at the same table and battling on 
the same side against the women’s lawyer, William 
Haynes. The company lawyer asked that the suit be dis- 
missed on the grounds that the company had never 
received notice that any grievance had been filed, except 
in the case of the first woman named in the suit. He 
pleaded that he didn’t want the Federal Court “cluttered 
up” -with these kinds of cases, that should be settled 
elsewhere. 

The union lawyer insisted that the union had even 
less knowledge than the company of any notice on the 
charges, disagreed that this was a class action, and 
argued that if the charge is that the union failed to 
represent the women, it belongs with the NLRB, not 
Federal court. 

The women’s lawyer reviewed the long history of 
the actions which have been brought against the com- 
pany — a story which News & Letters has carried for 
two years, and which has taken the women through the 
CRC (Civil Rights Commission) and the EEOC (Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission) before they fin- 
ally filed their suit in Federal court. 

The judge, who has not yet given his decision on the 
motion to dismiss the case, noted that Women’s Libera- 
tion cases are fast becoming the most prolific kinds of 
cases in the courts. If and when the case does come to 
court, it should have wide-reaching applications. 

—Court Observer 

Male prisoner writes of 
thoughts on WL pamphlet 

Thank you for your pamphlet on Women’s 
Liberation. I have read and reread it many times. 
Some of my fellow inmates have discussed many 
of the passages. I wrote down many things that 
women had written to try to improve my outlook 
and understanding and improve myself as a hu- 
man being. 

Reading other articles on Women’s Liberation 
my first thoughts were of resentment and some- 
times anger. But your book was beautiful. If my 
sisters are trying so hard to make me aware it’s 
an example for me to follow. 

I don’t believe either in the mental or physical 
inferiority of women, for I have known many young 
ladies much smarter than I am, and when I was 
doing farm labor in Arizona, chopping lettuce, 
which is back-breaking, there were many women 
who out-worked me. Maybe it is because I dis- 
associate myself from the system that I can be 
critical and against their oppression. But when it 
comes to relating to women as human beings, I 
have a problem. 

My background has done much to form my 
outlook. Most of my life has been reform schools 
and prisons. My brothers and I looked upon wom- 
en as objects, someone to be used. My wife put up 
with a lot from me when I was released, and left 
when I was caught again. But this time when I 
came back to the joint, things had changed. I 
could see that the present system was unworkable, 
and that was when I became aware of women and 
their struggles. 

There are quite a few brothers here who have 
also taken an interest in fighting their own chau- 
vinism. We help each other. The one thing I have 
come to believe is that the women’s movement is 
strong and very together, or,e of the most together 
movements today. It’s this respect I feel for my 
courageous sisters that has been of great help to 
me. — -Prisoner 

California 


All-white jury chosen 
for Soledad Brothers case 

San Francisco, Cal. — The two remaining Sole- 
dad Brothers, Fleeta Drumgo and John Cluchette, 
will have to face an all-white jury in San Francis- 
co, a city which the defense wanted because of 
its diverse racial components. Defense lawyer 
Floyd Cilliman protested that the panel contained 
no Blacks, youth. Third World people, or prison 
inmates or ex-inmates. 

The harassment of courtroom spectators, (as 
reported in News & Letters of October in the column 
where “Soledad Mothers Speak for Themselves,”) has 
finally been challenged in an action filed by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. Three courageous white women 
testified about the search techniques they were subjected 
to. Aghes McFaddin told how a matron insisted she 
remove both pantyhouse and panties. 

Marie Chapman complained about the police techni- 
que of “mugging” every spectator; she asked a police- 
man, “Am I the criminal?” “You’re right, you are the 
criminal,” is what the officer replied. Suzan Fine told 
that she had been obliged to remove a sanitary napkin. 

If the nine white women selected for the jury toad 
to go through the same experience as women attending 
the trial, would it affect the verdict? 

Which side is Abel on? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — USW Pres. I. W. Abel showed up 
at a meeting of my local last month. All of us were 
very anxious to hear what he would say about Nixon 
and Phase II. Abel’s message turned out to be that we 
should go along with Nixon’s program. He said that 
American steelworkers are going to have to produce 
more to compete with European and Japanese workers. 
He said we had to co-operate to help save tbe economy. 

To me, this seems like what the company is always 
telling us. Ever since the contract was settled this sum- 
mer, they have been pushing us like crazy at work. There 
are a lot fewer men to do the jobs because there are 
many workers who have been out on lay-off since August. 
I believe that there is cheaper Japanese steel, but I 
wonder: couldn’t the U.S. make steel a lot cheaper if 
they got rfd of some of the foremen in the mills? There 
are so many of them that you could trip and fall and 
you’d hit one. 

—Steelworker, U.S. Steel 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

You have to wonder where politics in this country 
is headed. Take a look at Secretary of Treasury Con- 
nally, who was a staunch Democrat. He now tries to 
ont-Repnblican all the Republicans; he says he is still a 
Democrat but he defends every word that comes from 
the President’s mouth. This seems to be the trend in 
American politics today: to be a good Democrat, one 
must be further to the right than the Republicans. 

The convention of the AFL-CIO was for the union 
delegates, and whether Nixon was invited or went on 
his own, he should not have expected the red carpet 
treatment, especially since Meany had already attacked 
him. But he felt sure that just because he is President, 
he should get a rousing ovation, hugs and handshakes 
so he could go on TV and say the workers at the con- 
vention supported his wage freeze, in opposition to 
their leader Meany. Workers felt Meany was correct 
when he gavelled the delegates to order after Nixon 
spoke, and said “let’s get on with Act 2”. 

WHEN RIGHT IS LEFT 

Workers know that Meany is one of the furthest 
right of all labor leaders. Many Black workers have 
accused him of racism because of his lack of support 
of civil rights struggles. In the fight between Reuther 
and Meany, many workers supported Reuther because 
he was trying to push Meany to the left. 

But when labor leaders attack each other across 
class lines like the U.A.W. is doing, it appears they 
are ready and willing to work for Nixon against the 
American working class. 
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Phase II: speed-up and layoffs 


E 


As Phase II is finishing its first month, layoffs 
have hit auto plants all across the country. In 
Detroit, GM, Ford and Chrysler all put workers 
out on the streets. Instead of the 25,000 new jobs 
in the auto industry promised by Nixon when he 
announced his New Economic Policy, there are 
now less jobs than there were four months ago. 
This is the reality of Phase II; it is detrimental 
to poor and working people. 

The soaring unemployment is not just in auto 
either. In aerospace-dominated Seattle, it is so extreme 
that malnutrition has broken out in serious proportions, 
and neighbors are feeding the children of the unem- 
ployed. And in Pittsburgh, many steelworkers laid-off 
[ in August are not back to work in the mills yet, and 
! Pittsburgh’s unemployment rate is still climbing. 

The new unemployed are not just people looking 
for “Christmas” jobs, (and there are none to be found 
this year); they are victims of Nixon’s little agreement 
with big business on Phase I and Phase II. As one De- 
troit auto worker put it: “In Sept., Oct. and Nov., when 
the freeze was on, they worked us like dogs. They 
yelled if you went to the bathroom too long, or if you 
got coffee too soon. Every day there was some new 
work added on the job, and every day we worked over- 
time. Now it is Phase II, and workers are being laid- 
off, and there is no overtime at all.” 

What the companies have been doing is building up 
huge inventories of cars during the cheap wages of the 
freeze, so that later on, in Phase II, they can dump 
them on the dealers to sell at the new, higher prices. 
Hut for young auto workers, it means that they are the 
ones who get “dumped” just when they are most in 
need of Christmas money, 
i WOODCOCK’S PHONY TALK 

At the UAW Special Convention in Nov., Woodcock 
pretended to sound militant when he pledged that as 
long as the freeze is on which could affect contracts, 
the UAW would sign no contract for longer than one 
year. In fact, this is a much weaker position than he 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — There have been quite a few 
problems with Medical at Chrysler Mack. One 
worker I know in 9790 was standing in front of 
the racks when a hi-lo knocked the rack into 
him and knocked him down. It caught the back 
of his heel and he was numbed. 

They took him up to the small first aid and wrapped 
it up and sent him to the main first aid. When he got 
there, the doctor looked at it and gave him two pain 
pills and walked away." That’s it ! The nurse took the 
record down and then she walked away. So this worker 
asked the X-ray technician and the nurse whether they 
were through, and they screamed at him. Finally the 
doctor told him to leave, but nothing was put on the 
wound at all. This is a very common story at Chrysler 
Mack. 

Another worker was hit by a 115 pound frame fall- 
ing off the line. It put a big gash in his leg. He went 
to first aid, but they sent him back to work and made 
him finish the day, even though he was in great pain 
and dizzy. He went to his own doctor, and he said the 
man should stay home. This is the way things go at 
Mack; you get hurt by their unsafe conditions and 
mistreated' by their first aid. 

Recently everyone was talking about a black worker 
who dropped a heavy ladder on his toe. It swelled up 
terribly. But when he went to first aid, this white X-ray 
technician told him that he had eaten too many pork 
chops on the weekend and had the gout. This is the 
kind of racist insults you get. 

If you’re a foreman, though, they give you the best 
service in the world. One foreman bit his tongue eating 
a shbiharine sandwich, and they worked on him for half 
an hour. What I would like to know is when first aid 
is going to treat patients like human beings. If they 
acted like this in a private practice, they wouldn’t have 
a single patient coming to them. 

— Production worker, Chrysler Mack 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The company has been killing 
jobs in every department. On the fourth floor, 
there used to be three men who attached lock 
covers inside the trunk. Now there are only two. 
We filed a grievance on that job, but the union 
gave the same old line: there was nothing they 
could do because the job had been settled that 
way. 

They, killed another job toy replacing a tube from 
a drain hole with a simple flap, then adding that work 
onto other jobs. They can put a new-hire on a job with 


had back in August when the freeze was first announced. 
At that time, he said that the UAW would strike if the 
contracts were affected. Now, you don’t even hear him 
talking about this business of one-year contracts. 

Meany, who has always been considered a reaction- 
ary by workers, now is sounding better to many than 
Woodcock. At least Meany is still talking the good fight 
against Nixon, even if he is still on the Pay Board and 
discouraging strikes. Woodcock doesn’t even talk like 
there’s any problems for workers. 

WORKING CONDITIONS THE ISSUE 

No one, not Meany or Woodcock, not Abel or Fitz- 
simmons, and not even the radicals, is talking about 
the real issue of Phase II: the conditions in the shops. 
While it is true that union members want the money 
that is due them, that money is not the biggest issue. 
Every worker knows that 10 cents here or there is not 
going to help much today. 

What workers all over the country are saying is 
that what Nixon’s New Economic Policy means to them 
is speed-up on the line, more work on every job, more 
accidents and poorer treatment at Medical. The heart 
of Nixon’s policy is not the wage freeze, but the 10% 
investment credit given to big business, to use for the 
purchase of ever-more automation, to keep U.S. cap- 
italism “competitive.” It assures that next year in the 
shops there will be more, not less, speed-up; more, not 
less, accidents; and more, not less, workers added to 
the already huge lines outside every unemployment 
office. 

If the “labor leaders” on the Pay Board have made 
their peace with Nixon’s policies, the rank-and-file 
has not. The miners and the longshoremen who battled 
the companies and the government during the wage 
freeze showed that labor is not about let Nixon have 
his way. Tony Boyle did not tell the miners to shut 
down U.S. coal production; nor was it Harry Bridges 
who led the longshore strike. The rank-and-file in every 
union knows the same thing: the only way to fight Nixon 
is to do it yourself. 


work added onto it, and by the time he has seniority 
and can file a grievance safely, the job is settled. Enough 
jobs have been eliminated that all the new-hires have 
been laid-off. 

The union has still not distributed copies of the 
local agreement. Many things are different from the 
last agreement, but workers can’t find that out until 
they are sitting down in Labor Relations under some 
charge. The committeemen don’t have copies to pass 
out now, and can’t get one from the union hall. 
Since it seems like you can never find a committeeman 
when you need him, we need to know ourselves just what 
we can stand on. —Dept. 11 Worker, Fleetwood 

GM Southgate 

Los Angeles, Calif. — In 1927 GM had shop 
rules. Today, over 40 years later, we still have 
shop rules. These 45 shop rules are what is ruling 
us today. Let look at some of them; 

“6. Absence without reasonable cause.” The only 
reasonable cause for GM is one involving a doctor’s 
note. Personal business is not an excuse. 

And what happens in the wintertime when there 
is a lot of flu going around and men are sick and cannot 
come in. Does GM really care? No, instead those that 
are left are being punished for being there. What hap- 
pened to the pool of workers to take care of absent 
workers? It doesn’t exist. Nowadays they shift and shift 
men around until they can get Someone to do enough 
extra work to cover the missing man. 

“17. Making scrap unnecessarily, or careless work- 
manship.” This like a lot of the other rules is a catch-all 
that they can use to harass us with. If you 78 your shop, 
(write it up for too much work) then GM will come 
around and try and pull something like rule 17 on you. 
Too much scrap around your work area, or “careless 
workmanship.” 

We all know these conditions, these tricks that GM 
uses against us. The point is what can we do about it? 

We can do plenty if we can get together. We have 
to start talking among ourselves^ rank-and-file workers. 
One idea I hear floating around that sounds like it is 
worth discussing is Shop Stewards. The contract has no 
provision for them, but why not among ourselves elect 
shop stewards to help represent us. We need some type 
of network to fight these shop rules, to fight the disputes 
right on the job rather than just filing a grievance and 
waiting a month or more or never hearing about it. 
We need something on the shop floor to deal with the 
grievances right at the point of production. Maybe each 
section— -like the metal finishers, the door fitters, sand- 
ers, grinders, welders— should get together and elect 
their own steward to represent them. Give our backing 
to this man on the floor when a problem arises. 

— GM Southgate Worker 
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George and 
George take 
over union 


by John Allison 

Maybe the final chapter in the long history 
of UAW Local 490 is being written. The UAW 
waited until Chrysler reduced our membership 
down from 3,000 to about 200 members. The 
Highland Park plant moved to Perrysburg, Ohio, 
and at the same time, Automation was causing 
layoffs. 

After all of this, the International came in and took 
us over. We are now in receivership. This means that 
they run Local 490 for the good of the UAW, and not 
for the good of Local 490. 

This is being done by Jimmie George, former presi- 
dent of Local 490 and now an International Representa- 
tive, and George Morelli, director of UAW’s Region 1. 
George and George have come in and taken over Local 
490— lock, stock and barrel. 

Since Local 490 has bad an amalgamated charter, 
and has a couple of other small plant units included in 
the field of membership, we asked the UAW to assign 
some other small locals to 490. We were called in and 
told that they were running the local. They froze all of 
our local’s money, just like Nixon has frozen our wages. 
If there is any local union work to be done, we have 
to do it on our own time. 

We have a new building near the plant, but it’s a 
matter of the old con game— now you have it, now you 
don’t. And now vve don’t. We can’t even control what 
can or can’t be done in our own building. Now it’s the 
UAW’s building. 

What has happened is that our local union hall is 
rented out for use by another local union. They in turn 
rent the local out and make money for the International 
and themselves. 

We cannot even rent our own local union hall to 
anyone— but somebody else can. 

We don’t know how this is all going to end, but we 
know we are seeking help from other local unions who 
can see clearly that the UAW is waiting to gobble them 
up like they have gobbled up Local 490. We are suffer- 
ing inflation, Automation, Nixon and two Georges. 

Black, white loggers unite: 
win strike in Mississippi 

Laurel, Miss. — A three-month strike has won 
a pay increase for 2,500 woodcutters who supply 
wood to the big paper mills in Southern Missis- 
sippi. 

The strike also forced the Masonite hardboard 
plant in Laurel to restore a pay cut put into 
effect on Sept. 1. Woodcutters said the pay cut 
had amounted to a 20 to 25 per cent reduction in 
the price paid for logs. 

About 200 cutters had quit hauling wood to Masonite 
in protest against the cut, thus starting the strike that 
eventually spread to 3,900 cutters at wood yards across 
the southern half of the state. In the settlement, Masonite 
also agreed to measure wood by a cord weighing 5,400 
pounds, which had been one of the demands of the 
strikers. 

The Masonite strikers and others in Southern Missis- 
sippi won in the face of racist attacks and red-baiting 
by newspapers and broadcasters i« the state. Half of 
the strikers are Mack and half are white, and their unity 
surprised the companies and the news media. 

James Simmons, president of the Gulfcoast Pulp- 
wood Association, to which most of the woodcutters 
belong, said: “What it amounts to is that the other wood- 
cutters helped Masonite workers to get their pay cut 
back, and the Masonite workers helped the others to 
get their pay raised to the Masonite level.” 

Aid in the form of money and food is still needed, 
because 1,200 cutters are still boycotting 15 wood deal- 
ers who have refused to pass on to the workers the $2 
raise given by the paper mills. The dealers sell logs 
to the companies after buying them from the woodcutters. 
Help should be sent to the Gulfcoast Pulpwood Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 754, Laurel, Miss. 39440. 
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MISSION TO PEKING 

On the eve of the Nixon visit to Peking 
every paper and magazine I pick up is 
filled with traveler’s tales extolling the 
virtues of the new China, the happy peo- 
ple, the vast improvements, etc., etc., 
etc. 

It reminds me of the day when Roose- 
velt recognized the Soviet Union. The 
first task of the U.S. Ambassador was 
to write a book and produce a movie 
“Mission to Moscow.” which was a re- 
petition of the lies of Stalin and a bless- 
ing on the notorious Moscow Frame-up 
Trials as “the truth.” 

It looks as if history is about to re- 
peat itself. 

Old Radical 
California 

FARMERS AND WORKERS 

We have a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Earl Butz. I’m beginning to think 
it’s really true that Nixon searches the 
country for the worst man for any job. 

American farmers remember Butz 
well. He was the allocation hatchet man 
for the infamous Ezra Taft Benson in 
the 50’s, when tens of thousands of 
small farmers went bankrupt and were 
forced off the land. All this, so that agri- 
business giants, like Ralston-Purina 
where Butz is on the Board of Directors, 
could get complete control of the farm- 
ing business. 

Since Richard Nixon became Presi- 
dent, the rate of farmers going brcke 
and quitting has gone from about 200 
a month to nearly 2,000! I suDpose num- 
bers don’t mea'ti much, but if the farm 
is all you have in the world, what hap- 
pens to you and your children when 
you have to move to the cities looking 
for work during this recession? On the 
road where mv uncle’s farm is located, 
there were eieht farms back in 1960. 
Today, there are only two. 

The so-called liberals in the Senate 
have no courage at all. They let Butz 
set in, and Nixon just smiled. Maybe 
be is planning to get rid of every farm- 
er by election day, so there won't be a 
“farm vote” to hurt him. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

--r ■■■■* L.-, , *: # ‘ , . • 

I got a $500 raise last week from the 
Annual Improvement Factor in the UAW 
contract. When I looked at my check. 
I saw that $1.70 had been already taken 
out for taxes. With the cost of living 
what it is now, a raise like that is no 
raise at all. 


Last month’s “On the Line” column 
about Chrysler fixing up its plant to look 
good for Open House really struck home 
with me. The auto companies really 
have good PR men because nobody but 
the men and women who work there 
will believe how terrible working com 
ditiohs really are. 

When my husband began working for 
GM all our relatives thought it was 
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great. They had taken a tour of an auto 
plant and found it to be “clean, neat 
and efficient.” If the plants are so neat 
and efficient, why are there so many 
injuries? Why are so many out on sick 
leave any why does everyone hate the 
Medical Dept.? 

Another thing they told us about was 
the UAW’s great 30 vr. retirement plan. 
It’s great all right— if you can last 30 
years. Last month my husband was 
working nine and ten hours a day. Now 
he's been laid off. GM may be able to 
“snow-job" the pubic but they aren’t 
fooling the workers and their families. 

Auto Worker’s Wife 

Detroit 

FROM CANADA 

The employees of La Presse who are 
presently out of a job put together a 
newspaper called Quotidien Populaire. 
It first came out on Nov. 2, the day of 
the huge mass meeting at the Forum. 
It was the largest meeting ever held in 
Montreal. Among others, the firemen 
were there, and the whole meeting was 
very militant. I have never seen so many 
clenched left fists. 

There is supposed to be a one-hour to 
one-day general strike by all members 
of the Montreal CNTU (CSN) here in 
solidarity with the La Presse strikers. A 
great many FTQ unions are also sym- 
pathetic to the idea. 

There seems to be a difference in the 
way the unions fit into the picture here 
and in the U.S. The rally of 12,000 might 
be less possible in an American city 
than in Montreal. The unions here are 
not integrated into management as they 
are in the U.S., even if they are places 
where opportunists abound. Perhaps it 
is a different stage of capitalism here, 
where the economy plays a very sub- 
sidiary role to the American economy 
on this continent. 

Correspondent 

Montreal 

FROM # CHILE 

Don’t be surprised if this place goes 
through a reversal some time soon. The 
left sits around and talks about “democ- 
racy” while the army and the police are 
autonomous and armed to the teeth. 

Visitor 

Chile 

AND FROM ISRAEL 

Life here is very segregated. On the 
kibbutz there is equality in working and 
living, and everyone gets along well 
there. However, the situation for Arabs 
and Oriental Jews in the cities is much 
different. 

The Arabs are treated mostly as 
second-class citizens. They are taken 
advantage of by owners in many in- 
stances. People aren’t afraid of Arab 
citizens, but there is a feeling of hesita- 
tion and cautiousness when dealing with 
them. What causes a big feeling of 
separation is that they live in their own 
villages. There is very little integration 
in the cities . . . 

The Oriental Jews are also considered 
lower class citizens. They are composed 
mostly of immigrants from North Africa. 
Many of them are crowded together in a 
section of Jerusalem, which, although 
it may be paradise in comparison to the 
conditions that they came from, never- 
theless is a slum. They are poor and 
uneducated, »and consequently they don’t 
reap the benefits of other citizens, such 
as police protection, good jobs, fair 
treatment by the government, etc. They 
have large families, poor schools, a high 
The Israeli Black Panthers were formed 
by Oriental youth in an effort to im- 
prove the conditions Oriental Jews live 
under. 

I am convinced that the solution here 
is the same as all over — a classless 
society is the only answer. 

Student 

Israel 


Chrysler Mack Worker 
Detroit 


NORTH IRELAND 

When Thomas MacGiolla, head of the 
Sinn Fein, spoke here, he blasted the 
U.S. press for spreading the illusion that 
if the British troops were withdrawn 
there would be a blood bath in Northern 
Ireland. He affirmed his belief that both 
Catholic and Protestant workers will 
work together and that what they want 
is a United Socialist Republic under a 
workers’ and farmers’ rule. 

When some vanguardist radical got 
up to say that the Irish struggle was a 
bourgeois action and that the British 
working class should free Ireland, Mr. 
MacGiolla’s reply was right to the point: 
if the British workers did so, it would 
be fine, but the Irish people are not 
waiting on it. 

Observer 
New York 

The Irish question is in the forefront. 
The Compton Report denies that in- 
ternees were tortured, but the admis- 
sions it does make are astounding. It 
is becoming clearer every day that the 
partition of Ireland must go. 

Correspondent 

Scotland 

# ft # 

Christmas is the festival of peace and 
goodwill to all men. Yet for many fam- 
ilies in Ulster this Christmas there will 
he no family reunion or celebration. 

Over 500 men are interned without 
charge or trial and their wives and 
children will have barely enough to meet 
their day to day needs, let alone the 
extra expense of Christmas comforts. 
Hundreds more will spend this Christmas 
in the dreary refugee camps set up by 
the Government of the Republic. Money, 
toys and food parcels are urgently 
needed to give these unfortunate peo- 
ple a happy Christmas. Please help 
us to help them. Please send dona- 
tions to; 

Northern Refugees’ Christinas Fund 
c/o 30 Gardiner Place 
Dublin 1, Ireland 

• 

SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 

I disagree with Denby and Dunbar’s 
support for Shirley Chisholm. She was 
quoted in the New York Times last year 
as saying that there are too many Jews 
on the New York .State Democratic tick- 
et, and in another article as saying that 
when Blacks attack Jews they are at- 
tacking them because they are mem- 
bers of the Establishment and not be- 
cause Blacks are anti-Semitic. In addi- 
tion to this anti-Semitism, though she 
boasts of being unbought and unbossed, 
she voted for Hale Boggs, and even 
worse for Joe Wagner, a notorious racist, 
warhawk and reactionary, for Demo- 
cratic Party leadership positions, in 
order to get a good committee assign- 
ment ! 

Correspondent 
New York 

# & * 

I was pleased to read your open letter 
to Shirley Chisholm. Most of the reac- 
tions 'to her have been very revealing. 
A lot of so-called liberals have called 
her an “arrogant” person. What they 
probably wanted to call her, but didn't 
dare, was “uppity.” None of them seemed 
really concerned with the issues she 
was speaking to. 

Woman Student 
Detroit 

My feelings are mixed about Shirley 
Chisholm's candidacy. I’m not so sure 
that no matter how hard she tries, she 
can separate herself from the politicians. 
And if she does, I’m afraid for her, 
because every real spokesman we Black 
people have had, has been “wiped out” 
sooner or later. All I know is that we 
need a spokesman — and we need it 
badly. 

Black Working Woman 
New York 


As a former member of SDS and 
CORE, as a third-camp revolutionary 
socialist, as a white man who has sup- 
ported the Black and women’s liberation 
movements from the beginning, I strong- 
ly disagree with your endorsement of 
Shirley Chisholm. 

When Shirley Chisholm runs for pres- 
ident as a Democrat, she is channeling 
the energies of thousands of militant 
women into a political death trap, when 
these energies could go to organizing 
workingclass women to take independent 
political action as a step toward break- 
ing working women from the two old 
capitalist political parties. 

Greg Alden 
New York 


Editor’s Note: We thought the “Open 
Letter to Shirley Chisholm” in our Oc- 
tober issue had stated clearly that “as 
Marxist - Humanist revolutionaries we 
know that only in the coming together 
of the forces fighting for freedom can 
this society finally be overthrown, and 
a new one built on new foundations. 
We don’t believe in playing bourgeois 
politics.” When we make exceptions for 
labor and Black candidates, the support 
we give is always critical support. This 
critical support is given when the situa- 
tion is such that these candidates allow 
new forces to gain expression. 

In the case of a Black woman presi- 
dential candidate, the situation was so 
unusual, that it certainly represented a 
new stage. If it elicits a genuine, mass 
support, there is no doubt in our minds 
that we will continue to support Shirley 
Chisholrh. If, on the other hand, it devel- 
ops that she is just using her candidacy 
to ask for support for the Democratic 
Party, she will have proved that she is 
not a manifestation of what the Black 
masses want. It is masses in motion that 
determine the course of history. 

• 

YOUTH AND THE WARS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 

I can not begin to tell you how glad I 
was to read Ethel Dunbar’s column in 
last month’s News & Letters, “about 
busing.” 

It is an old saying that the old start 
the wars and the young die in them. 
This was never more true than now. 
With the announced approval of the 
President, racist “leaders” like Irene 
McCabe are trying to force our chil- 
dren to fight out their (Mrs. McCabe’s) 
.race war in the schools. It used to be 
that they couldn’t make you fight in a 
war until you were 18. Mrs. McCabe is 
trying to see that basic training starts 
in the nursery. Because given her way, 
the war will start in Kindergarten. 

White Father 
Detroit 

It was fantastic that 18 months after 
four students were shot down in cold 
blood by the Ohio National Guard, the 
State of Ohio was still trying to put the 
blame on the students. It wig good to see 
that as soon as the first trials of the 
25 accused by a special Potage County 
grand jury began, one case was dis- 
missed when the defendant could not be 
identified, the second case of assault was 
also dismissed, and another student 
found guilty only of a misdemeanor in 
obstructing a fireman. It was even bet- 
ter when the prosecution finally gave 
up and dismissed all the rest of the 
cases for lacks of evidence. What both- 
ers me is that the guardsmen are still 
at large and all investigation of their 
activities has been stopped. 

Engineer 

Michigan 
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Super powers line up us (ndiu-W. Pakistan war explodes 


(Continued from Page 1) 

purposes, civil wars may be reduced to the Maoist ver- 
sion of “a social-imperialist plot.” 

THE BANGLA DESH 

China did more than turn a deaf ear to the mild 
telegram Maulana Basham of the Awami Party had 
sent to Mao in April. “The ideology of socialism is to 
fight oppression . . . and if Mao refuses to protest 
against the atrocities of the military junta, the world 
may think you are not the friend of the oppressed.” 
China was at that very moment aiding the West Pakistan 
military junta in its continued massacres of its own 
people as well as assigning Pakistan a prestige job: 
arranging for the secret trip of Kissinger to Peking. 

With such superpower attempts for new world 
realignments in the works in April, of what concern was 
the Bangia Desh to the “pure revolutionary” Mao? 

None can know the consequences of the Bangia Desh 
“Government” now that it has allowed India to use it 
for its own war with Pakistan. Indeed, those two govern- 
ments will, in turn, become pawns of the three super- 
powers aiming for world mastery. 

We are yet to see what happens to a national libera- 
tion movement like that of the East Pakistanis when it 
subordinates its movement to another capitalist govern- 
ment, instead of working out a common front with the 
West Pakistan masses who are equally exploited by the 
same military junta— and who were carrying on «a 
struggle against its rulers that was strong enough to 
undermine Ayub Kahn. Some West Pakistani scholars 
in this country not only had great sympathy for the 
East Pakistani struggle, but full awareness of the global 
implications. 

Thus, one, Eqbal Ahmad (1), wrote: “The leaders 
of the Awami League in East Pakistan failed to under- 
stand how important West Pakistan was to the Nixon- 
Kissinger strategy of building an informal anti-Soviet 
alliance of dependable clients around the Mediterranean 
and Indian oceans— from Spain and Portugal, through 
Greece and Israel, to Iran and Pakistan.” Meanwhile 
it is the Indian and Pakistan masses who are the vic- 
tims. The war goes on while superpower plots are 
hatched. 

NIXON’S CHANGE OF COURSE 


Judging by the present U.S. action in the UN what 
had originally appeared as accidental— the first Kissin- 
ger trip to Peking via Pakistan— now discloses a pattern. 
Clearly, nothing — absolutely nothing — is permitted to 
divert from that global change in possible new war 
alliances. 

Thus, though crucial to that change in course was 
the possibility that Mao could get Nixon off the hot seat 
in the Vietnam war, there was no deviation in the 
main course even when North Vietnam made it as clear 
to Mao, as to Nixon, that it would under no circumstances 
become a pawn in a new Big Power game simply be- 
cause the locale would be changed from Geneva to Pe- 
king. The time between the 1954 “peace” and 1971 war 
has l^een endless war for the Vietnamese— not the Chi- 
nese or Russians, but for the Vietnamese alone. 

Thus, when Congress was shocked at the callous 
Nixon policy of not cutting military hardware to Paki- 
stan in face of its barbarous war against its own people 
and voted an end to monies set aside for Pakistan, 
Nixon still found ways to keep doors open to the military 
junta China supported. This is further reaffirmed by the 
U.S. delegation’s present maneuvers in the UN. 

Thus — and this is above all— Nixon was so anxious 
to assure Mao of non-concern about the power struggle 
WITHIN China, and anxiety about his own trip, that 
no sooner did rumors appear about the fall of Lin 
Piae than Kissinger was once again rushed off to Peking. , 
This time he finalized the date of the trip— the eve of 
Washington’s birthday! 

The stakes must be high indeed to account for such 
persistence in the wooing of China and for Mao’s em- 
brace of Nixon in face of the U.S. continuing war in 


(1) See his “Letter to a Pakistani Diplomat” in The 
New York Review of Books (September 2, 1971). 
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Vietnam, not to mention his own previous “philosophy” 
of U.S. imperialism as the world’s Enemy No. 1 . 
Involved in such historic global turnabouts, who among 
(he rulers has time to pay attention to a national libera- 
tion movement as that of the East Pakisanis? All rulers 
are interested in but one thing: how to throttle the 
national liberation movement and keep it from spoiling 
the big game! 

CHINA, IN AND OUT OF THE UN 

In these first three weeks of China’s presence at 
the UN, the one subject on which China seemed to act 
its old self regarding U.S. imperialism, as well as 
playing Chou En-lai’s low profile role of a non-super- 
power, was the vote with the majority of the UN against 
the U.S. decision to trade with Rhodesia. Unfortunately, 
for any who knew China’s past —is it only past?— on 
the question, it, too, contained a joker. Back in 1966, 
when not only had the UN called for an embargo on 
trade with racist Rhodesia, but Mao himself had en- 
gaged in “one more battle— in many ways the most 
audacious and astounding of his life” (2) — the so-called 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution — China bought 
some 18 million dollars’ worth of Rhodesian tobacco ! 

It is this type of fake, retrogressionist, pseudo- 
leftism which was manifest in China’s present announced 
stand for the “Palestinian revolutionary cause.” Chiao 
Kuan-hua had separated himself from the UN Resolution 
which had called upon Israel to return all lands occu- 
pied by it in the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, pointing out 
that China “resolutely” supports Palestinians to regain 
land lost to Israel in 1948. 

In a word, Mao’s China does not recognize the 
creation of Israel and is for her being driven into the 
sea. China gave free reign to the outright fascist 
and open anti-Semite Al-Shukary to propagandize that 
drivel from its shores. Shukary, in turn, stressed how 
outside of the Arab countries, China alone had never 
recognized Israel. He had not bothered to inform his 
Arab listeners in 1967 (3) any more than had Chiao 
Kuan-hua in 1971 called the UN’s attention to the simple 
fact that Mao’s China itself had not yet been born! 

AH these hidden chickens will first come to roost 
later. For the moment what is crucial— not only in rela- 
tionship to the India-Pakistan war but also, and above 
all, globally— is the power struggle within China and 
it is to this we must turn if we are seriously to grapple 
with the new relations-to-be between the U.S. and China. 
LIN PIAO AND MAQ TSE-TUNG 

Following the grounding of all planes in China, the 
cancellation of the annual mammoth Oct. 1 celebration 
of Communist victory, and the continued failure of any 
public appearance by the designated heir of Mao — 
Lin Piao (whose investiture as Mao’s “closest comrade- 
in-arms” is part of the Constitution itself) — all we have 
got from the official Chinese press are a few cryptic 
notes about “plots,” and how there will “always” be 
people who “hatch plots.” 

Whatever it is that China will finally tell the world, 
one thing is sure: China cannot stand another such 


(2) See “Mao and the New Mandate” by Edgar Snow 
(New Republic, April 10, 1969). 

(3) “U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit” 
(News & Letters). So blind to the lacunae in “Mao’s 
Thought” are the “Left” scholar-specialists in China 
studies that one defended to me China giving sanc- 
tuary to the likes of Al-Shukary on the ground 
that it was done “only for politics and not because 
there is a grain of anti-Semitism in Mao”! 


“victorious Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” as 
it took to remove from power that other “close com- 
rade-in-arms,” Liu Shao-ch’i. And yet nothing would be 
more incorrect than to conclude from aH this merely 
that Mao is a genius at miscalculating “closest com- 
rades-in-arms,” whom he nevertheless has a consuming 
passion to designate. It would be too easy a way out. 
It would tell us nothing at all about the objective 
situation in China and how she sees the world she 
“rejoined,” and it would lead us into the subjective trap 
of viewing it all as a “mere” power struggle. 

A power struggle is never “just” a power struggle. 
It always reflects the state of the economy and poli- 
tics as well as global aims even if not of the actual 
relations. Even if Lin had lost out in the power struggle 
“precisely because” he was concerned “only” withy 
assuring his becoming “No. 1” when Mao dies, the 
greater truth would still be that such personal delusion 
could emerge because the Army was the force that 
assured Mao’s victory (not so much over “capitalist 
roaders” as from the actual Left the Cultural Revolu- 
tion unloosed); because the decisive force in getting 
workers to work hard and harder was, again, the 
Army; and because, finally, it was the Army that 
brought order out of chaos and power back to the lead- 
ership so that Chou En-lai could resume the office of 
foreign affairs, of global politics, not empty-handed. 

If “the Party that controlled the gun” switched vio- 
lently from U.S. imperialism as “Enemy No. 1,” to Nixon 
as “less bad,” that also was no surprise to the head of 
the Army. After all, what was the Cultural Revolution 
all about if it was not to train the Chinese that RUSSIA* 
NOT THE U.S., was Enemy No. 1? 

Put differently, even if the fall of Lin Piao was not 
a result of any change in line leading to China’s entry 
into the UN and intensified flirtations with U.S. im- 
perialism, even if it was “only” a power struggle, 
“purely personal,” its significance is not what did or did 
not, will or will not happen to Lin, but what has hap- 
pened to Mao’s China, as people, as “Thought,” (4) as 
time. And on that high level, the fall of Mao’s “closest 
(Continued on Page 8) 


(4) And we do mean “The Thought of Mao Tse-tung,’’ 
and not just his personality. From the very start 
of the Cultural Revolution we posed the question 
whether Mao was being “deified or mummified.” 
(See “China’s Self-Created Turmoil,” News & Let- 
ters, October, 1966.) 
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Students should know: 
Two classes in China 

By David Joven 

At a recent meeting of a local radical student group. 


! 


Report from East Europe: revolt continues 


Editor's Note: Sibylle Plogstedt is a German revolu- 
tionary student who was living in Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
during both “Prague Spring ” and the Russian invasion 
that followed in August, She was arrested in January, 
1970, spent 17 months in Czechoslovakian prisons, and 
'' recently toured the U.S. to speak to students here. Ex- 
cerpts from her report follow. 

• 

The opposition of the whole population of Czecho- 
slovakia to the Russian invasion showed the sympathy 
of the masses for the reforms that Prague Spring had 
brought forth. The people had taken a real interest in 
what was going on, and had begun to read all the news- 
papers in which they found, for the first time, not only 
the official declarations of the Party, but a freedom of 
discussion. 

STUDENTS AND WORKERS UNITE 

One result of the invasion was a student and work- 
ers’ alliance which tried to coordinate all the actions 
of the movement. In November ’68, a student strike took 
place throughout the country, which wanted to mobilize 
the liberal wing of the CP. But the liberal wing did not 
fake any interest— they continued to try for a balance 
between the demands of the Soviet bureaucracy and the 
demands of the masses. They reacted only to the strength 
of those pushing them. Sb the alliance between students 
and the Party was impossible. 

But there was an alliance between students and 
workers, and many committees sprang up. These com- 
mittees tried to avoid the official structure of the trade 
unions and find their own structure, based on free dis- 
cussion. 

; i The group to which I belonged was founded during 
the student strike, it renounced from the beginning any 
legal activity, because legal activity meant just to use 
the official structures of the Party and trade unions. 
It was the hopelessness of the situation which pushed 
the group into this action. 

NOT REAL SOCIALISM 

Because we saw the difficulty of theoretical an- 
alysis in Czechoslovakia, and we saw how few people 
r knew about the theoretical approaches of larger groups 
of theoreticians which worked in Western countries, or 
even of theoreticians who worked in Russia and who 
had been persecuted, we tried to work out a documen- 
tation which gave the basic information of an analysis 
pf the system. We gave out texts by Kolontai, Bukharin, 
Trotsky, Markovic, Modzelewski and many others. 

When we were arrested, this documentation was 
evaluated by the indictment this way: “In this work, 
the defendants claim that the political and social system 
of the Czechoslovakian Socialist Republic has nothing in 
common with real socialism, and that this system con- 
tradicts the interests of the working people of this 
country. The content of this anthology unambiguously 
demonstrates the attitudes and tasks of the anti-organi- 
zation.” 

It seems that the judges understood quite well what 
\e wished to say in our work. 

The group was arrested after infiltration by a police 
agent. We were arrested at the end of ’69 and in 
March' ’71 finally had our trial. The sentences given 


Berkeley, Calif. — The U.S.S. Coral Sea sailed 
on schedule, but 35 sailors of the 1,200 who 
signed the petition to S.O.S. (Stop Our Ship) were 
not aboard, and three officers have resigned in 
» protest solidarity. The pre-dawn show of solidar- 
ity of civilians was 1,500 strong. 

Support for the sailors came in from sister ships, 
sailors on Treasure Island, Pt#ce and church groups, 

. student campus organizations and, with an action unpre- 
cedented in American history, the Berkeley City Council 
voted 6-1 to provide sanctuary to sailors from the Coral 
Sea. The motion provides that a church group will work 
together with the city of Berkeley to “find appropriate 
facilities ana provide housing, subsistence and protec- 
tion for -persons acting according to the dictates of their 
Consciences.” 

* The motion for sanctuary Opened a can of worms, 
one usually not so visible in a “democracy.” State and 
Federal attorneys have threatened all types of prosecu- 
tion against the Berkeley City Council, claiming that 
two sections of the U.S. Code are in violation. Fines or 
imprisonment can result for encouraging desertion, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, refusal of duty, etc. 

The Council refused to rescind its motion, which it 
claims was “purely symbolic,” but no charges have 
been preferred, especially since the sailors, knowing 
what was in store for them, refused the sanctuary and 
have all gone “underground” for the time being. 



were for one year to four years. I was given two and 
a half years, but was released after 17 months, because 
I was a foreigner, and that was the best way to keep 
a foreigner from coming back to the country. 

REVOLT IN EAST EUROPE 

The tour on which I’m speaking is not only to ask 
solidarity for this group— but to give an understanding 
of what is going on in the revolutionary movement in 
Eastern countries. From ’65 we have had Modzelewski’s 
group in Poland. In ’68 there was the student strike in 
Warsaw. After some time of quiet — surface quiet — when 
everyone thought the movement in Poland had been re- 
integrated, we saw the sudden demonstrations of work- 
ers on the coast. The workers asked the Polish students 
to join the movement. They sang the “Internationale” 
in the streets. Opposition is directed as much against 
the bourgeoisie as against the Communist Party bureau- 
cracy. 

The repression in Czechoslovakia has not been a re- 
pression against the liberal wing of the Party, but 
against those groups that worked through illegality. In 
Slovakia a smaller group has been sentenced just for 
translating and reading Marcuse. In Bulgaria, a group 
was sentenced just for translating and distributing Cohn- 
Bendit. It shows that the influence of the New Left in 
those countries is quite big. 

Every growing conflict in which the wages grow 
smaller and the prices higher can produce a crisis in 
which -the conflict will break out. The population of 
Czechoslovakia has refused collaboration with the exist- 
ing system of bureaucracy. When workers go to the 
factory, they do their work as poorly as possible. Even 
the political police told us that this kind of resistance 
by the workers was learned under fascism, and they 
are still utilizing it. It is quite evident that although it 
seems quiet in Czechoslovakia, the Party has great dif- 
ficulty in establishing order. 


it was decided that a letter welcoming the Chinese dele- 
gation into the United Nations should be written. Their 
feeling was that at last the rightful rulers and repre- 
sentatives pf the Chinese people would take their proper 
place in the international body. It is very true that since 
1949 the regime of Mao Tse-tung has been firmly en- 
trenched in power. A little common sense should tell 
us that the Communist regime should have been recog- 
nized a long time ago, and that Chiang Kai-shek does 
not rule over the 800 million Chinese on the mainland. 

The common sense I refer to is the reasoning of 
well-meaning bourgeois democrats, not of socialist rev- 
olutionaries. There is no doubt that no such letter would 
have been writen if th'e U.N.’s newest member did not 
claim to be Socialist. Unfortunately, this claim is ac- 
cepted by most radical students, many of whom cannot 
be considered Maoists. 

The fact that China has suffered at the hands of 
Western barbarism, including the United States, cannot 
be denied. The great achievement of the Chinese Com- 
munists was that they threw out all foreign rule and 
completed the nationalist revolution. However, that does 
not mean that there no longer exists a domestic class 
rule in Ching today. 

It is ironic that some of the same ones who are so 
quick to criticize anything that the “Trots” do actually 
have a very similar position on China. The Trotskyist 
Socialist Workers’ Party is quick to condemn the polit- 
ical leadership in China, while at the same time defend- 
ing that regime against Western imperialists. It’s kind 
of like playing the Nixon-Humphrey lesser of two evils 
game on am international scale. 

Some students think that it is wrong to criticize 
“Socialist” countries like China because it diverts peo- 
ple’s attention away from the “real enemy” — American 
imperialism. Believe it or not, that idea has a lot of 
support in Peking, where government leaders are not 
much different than anywhere else in the world, in that 
they are always pointing to an enemy outside their own 
country. 

Criticism of state capitalist “Communist” regimes 
in no way detracts from the necessary attack on Ameri- 
can capitalism. The world can be seen more objectively 
if we don’t have to carry another country’s flag in order 
to oppose the U.S. rulers. Freedom is much too great an 
idea to be confined to the power politics of the United 
Nations or the Little Red Book of Mao Tse-tung. 


La Raza Unida acts 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Chicano students at sev- 
eral Lo *Angeles area campuses have been busy 
organizing La Raza Unida, an Independent Chi- 
cano party. The students spend a lot of time in 
the brown community talking to people, trying 
to convince them of the need for Chicanos to 
have their own party. During a recent con- 
gressional election, La Raza Unida was able to 
get two per cent of the vote. La Raza volunteers 
are confident that their support will increase as 
more Chicanos become aware that there is such 
a party. 

The political platform of La Raza Unida is a reaction 
to the everyjday problems of the Chicano community, 
something which the Republicans and Democrats have 
not done anything about. Over 320,000 Chicanos, or 40 
per cent of the brown population in Los Angeles, are now 
receiving welfare. 

Then there is the problem of police brutality, involv- 
ing over 10,069 complaints against individual policemen. 
Net one police officer has ever been convicted for a 
crime. Not even the murder of Ruben Salazar, a well- 
known L. A. Times reporter, was enough to get a con- 
viction. La Raza Unida is asking that the community 
have a part in controlling the police. 

Competing with the party machine of the Democrats 
is not an easy task, but the unshakable determination 
of the Chicano students just might break the monopoly 
of capitalist politicians in their communities. Most mem- 
bers of La Raza Unida don’t have much faith in the 
electoral process; they see the party more as an orga- 
nizing tool. Elections have already been won by inde- 
pendent Chicano parties elsewhere in the Southwest. If 
the Chicano moratoriums are any indication of what the 
Chicano masses are thinking, then the barrios of the 
nation’s third largest city could be lost to the Democrats 
forever. 

How the party relates to Chicanos as workers will 
have much to say about its success. One militant Chicano 
Teamster said there is a rank-and-file caucus in his 
union which he supports, and 'that outside the union he 
is an enthusiastic campaigner for Raul Ruiz, who is 
endorsed by La Raza Unida. Chicano worker power, 
especially together with other workers, is a much more 
concrete and ipowerful social force than just 'the idea 
of the Community. 


Chicano picket at MSU 

East Lansing, Mich.— “Racist ads must go! 
Close the State News !” read some of the picket 
signs carried by Chicano students here recently, 
as they marched outside of the building where 
the campus newspaper office is located. 

The Chicanos were protesting the publication of a 
racist ad for a Mexican restaurant in the State News. 
One Chicano explained, “The Chicanos of MSU are pro- 
testing this type of advertisement because it perpetuates 
the stereotype that we are lazy, always happy, fat, 
stupid-looking, and are known for our food.” 

The Chicanos resorted to picketing after a con- 
frontation with the manager of the paper. They were 
simply asking for a verbal and written apology to the 
Chicano community, and a free ad the same size of the 
restaurant ad to reply to it. His response was, “Hell, 
no.” - : - 

Another Chicano student explained the picket line 
by stating that self-respect is important to Chicanos and 
that they will not allow any racism to try to destroy them. 


Berkeley backs sailors 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The ruling class press gave scant notice to the in- 
vestigation which the Congressional Black Caucus con- 
ducted on racism in the armed forces last November. 
Hearings were held on 10 military bases across the 
country, and then an “international hearing” and sum- 
mary reports on the extent of racism in all branches 
of the America armed forces in the U.S., Europe and 
Asia, were presented at the Rayburn Congressional 
office building in Washington, D.C. on Nov. 15-16. 

The summary of evidence obtained from these hear- 
ings — at which hundreds of irate Black enlisted men and 
officers testified, with the corroborative support of a 
few score white enlisted men — scored the age old com- 
plaints. Blacks are discriminated against in enlistment, 
promotion, personal practices, discharge policy, equal 
opportunities and in the dispensation of military justice. 

PASSIONATE DENOUNCEMENTS 

The most passionate denouncements occurred when 
Black enlisted men enumerated incident after incident 
where white officers and NCOs acted prejudicially in 
dealing with them on every level of army life, a prac- 
tice which is institutionalized in every U. S. military 
base around the world. 

Hie cases related ran the gamut from “pure cracker- 
ism” to studied forms of malicious racist practice. In the 
cases of a haircut, certain bases charged $1.25 for a G.I. 
cut, but charged $4.50 for a “natural.” In the army (al- 
though it is permitted in the air force) Black enlisted 
men are forbidden to wear the narrow black bracelets 
which “show our unity for one another,” or to carry the 
metal combs for natural hairdos inside their uniform 
pockets. “You may wear a cross around your neck, but 
anything relating to Black identity or solidarity is 
illegal,” said a Black soldier. 

So-called military justice came under fire from both 
Black enlisted men and Black officers. But their styles 
were different. Black officers gave cogent, well thought 
out criticisms of military “justice” and often they read 
from typed scripts on how the system operates unequal- 
ly. They pointed out that white Commanding Officers 
applied article #15, (Company punishment) too fre- 


Rahway Prison rebellion 

(Continued from Page 5) 

knowledge about the massacre, considering censorship 
measures by the administrators. 

They leveled searing indictments against the penolo- 
gical practices which caused the rebellion at Attica, 
against the racist massacre, and against Rockefeller and 
Nixon. They believed, however, that an Attica-style re- 
bellion was an impossibility at Rahway. 

“We do, of course, have the same general problems 
here,” said one man, “but the tensions are not at all as 
acute as at Attica. If we are going to beat the system, 
we will have to do it by their rules.” He waved a small 
black book which contained the N.J. State 'Prison Codes. 
“They break their own rules; we’ve got to catch them 
in the act to effect positive change.” 

EMPHASIZE CORRUPT SYSTEM 

While ruling out mass rebellion, the inmates made it 
clear that every day of their lives in prison brought new 
insights into how corrupt the prison system and the ruling 
system of society really are: 

“We are battle-hardened soldiers. We can see what 
they are doing. We will remember what they do. We 
will fight them for all we’re worth, and we will win!” 

Another said, “You folks on the outside have to get 
together in big rallies to say something against the 
system. We on the inside stand each alone. Each indi- 
vidual stands brave in the face of oppression and reprisal 
to make any blow he can against the system.” 

The remaining twenty minutes of the discussion cen- 
tered on parole proceedings. An inmate who’d walked in 
late had just come from learning that his parole was 
denied. He explained the parole system as follows: 

“You first come up for parole after one-third of your 
term has elapsed. You are assigned a field parole officer, 
who is supposed to investigate your family and home, 
your job potentials, etc. You go through a fve-minute 
psychological interview and a medical examination. The 
only question the doctor asks is, ‘Are you ready to face 
parole?’ If I had two broken legs, I would say yes! When 
you go before the parole board, you have three men 
there who ask you rote questions for five minutes and 
then tell you that they’ll inform you of their decision. 
Two weeks you have to wait, and then they send you a 
piece of paper saying whether you’re free or not. 

“In my case, I had 17 letters of recommendation 
from people on the outside. These included two promises 
of employment, one fully paid car, an apartment, a set 
of clothes, and the services of the Fortune Society to 
help me readjust to society. The board ignored all this. 
There was no record of a report from the field officer. 
In the past seven years, I have committed t*o serious 
infractions, and they ignored this, too.” 

PLAN COURT BATTLE 

This man’s case will go to court soon in a constitu- 
tional suit. Hopefully, if will lay the ground-work for 
an end to the nonsensical parole system in this state. 

The Nixons, Rockefellers, Cahills, etc. might want 
their captives to stay quiet. The inmates of Rahway State 


Racism: Pentagon's bitter pill 

quently at the slightest violation of discipline by Black 
enlisted men, often failing to use it if a white enlisted 
man committed the same infraction* And if a white 
and a Black are involved in a fracas it is only the Black 
soldier who is punished. 

OFFER REMEDIES 

Remedies to correct these injustices were offered: 
a review of every punishment given under article #15 
by the Judge Advocate General’s office and more Black 
officers to be available for service on court-martial 
trials. 

Representatives of the Darnstadt 50 (the 50 Black 
enlisted men who were threatened with court-martial 
because they protested the racist application of military 
“justice” in Germany) saw the whole thing differently 
from the officers. 

To them, military “justice” was merely the extension 
of military discipline. A system where the accusor is 
both prosecutor, judge and jury. “The officers who are 
selected to judge you are the same ones who socialize, 
drink and play tennis with your accusor.” These men 
would replace this court with a court which is selected 
at random from the entire command, making the ap- 
pearance of an officer on a court martial hearing a 
novelty. 

MILITARY— DEHUMANIZED MONSTER 

At the final day of the hearing in Washington, a 
Black West Point graduate, who had resigned his com- 
mission, passionately chastised the Black Caucus for 
trying to find methods of solving the problem of racism 
with the military when he said: “The military is a mon- 
ster which needs to be abolished. It is no place for a 
man or a woman. It is dehumanizing.” 

Congressman Ron Dellums of California ventured to 
answer the young ex-officer by saying that his, Del- 
lums’, head was in the same place that the young ex- 
officer’s head is, but the people’s head is not there, so 
the Black Caucus must seek reform on the legislative 
level, where the people’s heads are. 

After listening to testimony at the bases and three 
days at the hearing in Washington, D.C., this writer can 
only conclude that the heads of Black enlisted men are 
far ahead — they want out now. 


avoids Attica massacre 

Prison made it clear that they won’t be quiet until there 
are some changes. Until meals are substantial enough 
so that blood banks won’t turn down inmate-donors for 
calcium deficiencies. Until vermin are exterminated. 
Until medical aid consists of more than band-aids and 
aspirin. Until violent racism is not encouraged by the 
administration. Until treatment facilities are opened for 
men with drug problems. Until vocational training con- 
sists of more than soap-making, license-plate-stamping, 
and floor mopping. Until mindless bureaucrats are ex- 
pelled. Until convicts are released as free human beings 
into a free society, rather than as animalized criminals 
into a society under siege. 

—Steve, N.Y. 
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Good typewriters not wanted 


Detroit, Mich.— I work at a typewriter parts 
shop. Our main business is recovering the rubber 
roller that gets typed on. Our customers are 
mostly office machine repairmen and dealers. 

Several weeks ago, a guy came in with a roller 
covered with plastic. He wanted us to grind it down to 
size for him. He explained that with a plastic roller, 
the machine will never need recovering, and will repro- 
duce the typed image better than rubber. 

We had a few problems in working with the plastic, 
and the boss then told the guy that it was impossible to 
do. “Sorry, it was a nice idea, but it will never work.” 
Several of us later wondered why the boss said this. 
The problems we had could be worked out with a little 
time and research; they weren’t that hard. It would be 
worth a little effort to have a better-working machine. 

We then realized that the boss didn’t want this proj- 
ect done. If someone came up with a new, superior roller 
that would last the lifetime of the typewriter, the com- 
pany would soon be out of business, because there would 
soon be no market for rubber rollers ! 

I can see now why the auto companies won’t stop 
pollution or improve the safety and performance of their 
cars. If they did they would in some way drastically lose 
money or go out of business. It’s a sad thing when we 
have to live with inferior products in order to preserve 
the economic system. 

—Young Worker 
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By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN VIEW 


Compounding Third-World dilemmas 


Wars and weapons 

All the wars in the last 25 years have been 
fought in the poorer parts of the world, and the 
“weapons used In these wars have come almost 
entirely from the industrialized nations of the north- 
ern hemisphere,” reported the Stockholm Interna- 
tional Peace Research Institute. The United States, 
the Soviet Union, Britain and France have supplied 
90 percent of the major arms to the Third World 
countries. 

The United States has been the largest supplier. 
Since. 1950 over one third of the total major weapons 
acquired by Third World countries have come di- 
rectly from the United States. Nearly half the 
world’s total trade in weapons can be accounted 
for through the United States. 

The export of major weapons — aircraft, naval 
vessels, armoured vehicles and missiles — to the 91 
Third World Countries has jumped sevenfold between 
1950 and 1970. This represented an average yearly 
rate of increase of nine percent, nearly twice the 
average increase of the gross national product of 
Third World countries. 

The leaders of the developed world seem quite 
happy to fight to the last Asian, African, Latin 
American. 


'Aid 1 to poor nations 

The United Nations has set an aid target of one 
percent of each rich nation’s gross national product 
per year, to be contributed to the development of 
poor nations. No contribution of any nation ap- 
proaches this amount. France with 0.65 percent does 
the most. The United States ranks 12th on the donor 
list with 0.31 percent. 

Even more disturbing is that the aid is aimed 
not to help developing countries, but as a way to 
promote influence and especially exports and invest- 
ment. 


The estimated 149 billion dollars in aid of the 
United States from 1946 to 1971 is the best example: 

• Arms, worth $41.5 billion. All were U.S. made. 
The ten percent that were sold helped the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments and subsidized the domestic arms 
makers. 

• Food for Peace, worth $19.7 billion. All was 
grown in the U.S. and most was surplus which, if 
sold cheaply abroad, would have created chaos on 
world markets. 

• Economic aid (including funds that support 
military efforts, as in Vietnam) worth $88 billion. 
It was largely spent in the United States for goods 
and services. American business gets almost $1 
billion a year from this. 

Far from the industrialization of poorer coun- 
tries being the 'main goal, subsidizing American in- 
dustry had the highest priority. Where industrializa- 
tion did occur, as under Marshall plan aid in Eur- 
ope, it meant that billions could be invested by 
American business in Europe and profits could be 
brought back to the United States. 


Castro in Chile 

Despite the American press’ panning of Castro 
in Chile as unimportant and as receiving only a 
lukewarm reception, the television newsclips showed 
a very different picture. 

Castro, who for 12 years has been banned from 
any Latin American nation, spent over three weeks 
in a dramatic tour of Chile from North to South. 
Fidel was the object of admiration and respect as 
he met daily with groups of workers and of students. 
While his exhortations at the mines about the neces- 
sity of higher productivity is something the Chilean 
workers alone must consider, there can be no doubt 
about the affection for Fidel’s Cuba as a road sepa- 
rate from the domination of Latin America by the 
United States. 


U.S. aid in 1971 


This year the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) spent $1.66 billion, to help poorer 
nations. Over 90 percent of it was spent at home. 

' Over $960 million bought goods and commodities 
in the United States. It paid for 2.3 percent of total 
U.S. exports. 

More than $80 million was spent in California. 
Stockton, Calif, was eighth among American cities 
receiving dollars from AID, a total of $11.7 million. 
The biggest portion— $9 million— went to the Connell 
Rice & Sugar Co. 

About 25 percent of U.S. shipping revenues came 
from transporting these exports. 

The rest of the AID money for 1971 went for 
technical assistance ($570 million) and to interna- 
tional agencies ($130 million). Almost all technical 
aid funds went into contracts to U.S. private firms 
and colleges. 

AID seems to aid American business more than 
anyone. 


Rhodesia 


The new agreement between Britain and the 
white government of Rhodesia appears to be a fur- 
ther sell-out of the five million Africans. For the five 
years since the minority white government of Rho- 
desia declared its independence, the British govern- 
ment has done little to stop it from carrying on its 
racist policies. The agreement is designed to get 
Britain off the hot seat and at the same time to 
solve some of the credit problems that Rhodesia 
was having. 

For the five million Africans it means that any 
chance for obtaining control of the government by 
legal means is years away— if it can even be done 
in this century. 

The British government is more interested in 
its pending entry into the Common Market, in Ber- 
lin, in four-|>ower talks with Moscow, than in any 
move toward African rule in Rhodesia. 


Super powers line up us Indiu-W. Pakistan War explodes 


’ (Continued from Page 5) 

comrade-in-arms,” who initiated drenching the masses 
in “The Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” originated long 
Wefdre W»e Cultural Revolution. 

Ever since 1956-7 the Revolution in Hungary, on 
the one hand, and “100 Flowers” campaign in China, 
on the other hand, forced Mao to face reality: the 
overwhelming truth that the revolutionary masses were 
moving away from Communism; that the Opposition 
in Comunist states came, not so much from the right as 
from the left. As one who had been a revolutionary, 
immersed in “permanent revolution,” and was now a 
Communist ruler, Mao searched for ways “to get there 
faster,” with or without the proletariat. It wasn’t too 
hard a thought, since he never had much confidence 
in the proletariat, though he had thought the peasants 
were revolutionary. In any case, first came “The 
Sreat Leap Forward.” But far from achieving “20 
years in one day,” the country, with the help of natural 
disasters, came to near-famine. Then, in the 1960’s, 
with the birth of a Third World, came the Sino-Soviet 
conflict; Counting on “the new storm centers of the 
world” to help him make China the center, Mao worked 
for a new global axis (Peking-Djakarta). Finally, came 
the “uninterrupted revolution” that gave an indelible 
tinge of revolutionism to Mao. 

In actuality, however, the so-called Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution was preceded by that year 
of crises, testing and judgment— 1965. That was the 
year that began in February with U.S. imperialism 
raining bombs on Hanoi thus making it, not Peking, 
the testing ground. The year ended in October with 
the collapse of the Djakarta-Peking axis. This time 
the pressures for a change in line came not only from 
the masses, but also from- the leaderships; and not 
oWy from other countries that sided with China in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, but also from his own Political 
Committee that evidently had not excluded a united 
front with Russia, at least insofar as helping Vietnam 
is Concerned. In a word, -the dictum that, not the : 
U.S., but Russia, remained Enemy No. 1 in spite of the 
totally changed world Situation had to be “taught” all 
bVer again. By the time Mao launched the “Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution” it wasn’t only Khru- 
shchev that was being attacked but “China’s Khru- 
shchev,” Liu Shao-ch’i. 

SACK TO REALITY: THE TIMING DEVICE 

, The final straw was added when the youth who had 
taken' Mao at his word, worked, indeed to pull down 
the “Red capitalists”— headed by Lin Piao and Chou 


En-Lai.(5) It was then that Mao turned completely 
around and, with his “closest comrade-in-arms,” struck 
out against the masses he now called “the ultra-left.” 
He called a Congress to re-establish state power, mili- 
tary order, foreign realignments. 

Put simply, once you move away from the masses; 
once you hit the jackpot, with Nixon taking the initia- 
tive to establish “a dialogue”; once the global vision 
is not world revolution, but world power— the road 
through the UN, leading to big power politics, beckons. 

The shock is not that state-capitalist China calling 
itself Communist took that road. The shock is that the 
“Left” — and not only in the UN that dared not oppose 
China’s H-bomb test on the very day “disarmament” 
was being discussed and China attacked Russia “from 
the left” — but the independent anti-war and revolution- 

(5) See Whither China? Manifesto of Sheng Wu-lien. 

(Excerpts published by News & Letters in Voices of 

Revolt from China.) 


ary movements proceed with their delusions about 
“revolutionary Maoism.” 

Whether it is full global realignment or just markets 
(plus, of course, 1972 election) that Nixon is looking to, 
the high mountain on which one must stand “to watch 
the fight of the tigers” begins and ends— for Nixon, 
for Mao, for Brezhnev— with time. It will not be India- 
Pakistan, or Arab-Israel, or Rhodesia-Zambia that will 
be allowed to set the timing device, and certainly it will 
not be any national liberation movement! The super- 
powers have but one preoccupation: it is they, and not 
their masses, who must rule. Unless the masses, how- 
ever, do hajve the last word, it isn’t any “timing device” 
that will be the victim, lime itself will be thrown out 
of joint as the world Mows itself up. 

It is this we must stop now, must stop, to begin with, 
by turning away from the super powers’ ground. Other- 
wise, neither the dialogue nor the action can possibly 
uproot this exploitative world, whether it has the private 
capitalist form or the state-capitalist form calling itself 
communist. 



“The odd mixture of Mao’s opportunism and adventur- 
ism, the ordinary imperialist power struggle (both within the 
Communist world and outside, as in the conquest of Tibet, 
incursions into Indian territory, and covetous glances cast 
from Burma to Vietnam , and from Nepal to Laos) cannot be 
separated from the struggle for the minds of men. It is here 
£5$ that the irresponsible abuse of Marxist language — on the ques- 

tion of “revolutions without pause ” proceeding in a straight 
line from State Plans to “ Communism ” — makes it imperative 
to show the blind alley into which the dialectic of Mao’s 
thought has led and from which it may catapult the world 
into a nuclear holocaust ...” 

— from Marxism and Freedom, Chapter 17, 
“The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM, from 1776 to Today 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

New edition— rwith a special preface by Harry McShane, and a new appendix, 

“Mao’s China and the 'Proletarian Cultural Revolution’ ”, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. 


Price: $3.00 
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Whites hold 
selves and 
Blacks down 

by Charles Denby 

EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION: This issue I am turn- 
ing my column over to a white Southern-born worker, 
because of the profound ideas he expresses, through 
his own experience, concerning this society, our so- 
called labor leaders, and the blindness of the racism 
of white workers that has held back the struggle for 
freedom of working people as a whole. He reveals that 
it is much more than just a question of Black and white 
unity against the companies in the factory. What is 
involved is an understanding of the need for unity in 
order to make changes in our every-day lives. 

Much of the blame for workers’ racism belongs to 
past and present union leadership. When the UAW-CIO 
was first organized, the leaders could never get beyond 
a mere slogan: “Black and white, unite to fight.” When 
Black workers demanded that membership meetings 
should discuss the question of racism, union leaders 
were constantly objecting on the grounds that it would 
make white workers more hostile to Black workers 
and drive them further apart. It was their own racist 
prejudices that caused them to object. 

The white worker who speaks for himself, below, has 
grasped the total understanding of workers’ struggle 
— and we can be sure that there are others. We would 
be happy to hear from them. — Charles Denby 

• 

Nixonomics started in 1968 and has worked up to 
where labor is going to come under control by the gov- 
ernment. Our labor leaders have joined in and as far 
as I’m concerned they’ve sold labor out. They have 15 
men on the Pay Board. Five are supposed to represent 
management and five represent the public. 

I don’t know who the “public” is in this country 
but it must be someone besides working people, because 
'I haven’t seen a working man on the board. All we’ve 
got is five labor leaders who are supposed to be repre- 
senting labor. Labor to me is people who work. The 
people who are not labor, they own it; and if you don’t 
own it in this country you’re working for it. That’s what 
I call labor. 

NIXON SMOKESCREEN 

Nixon now is going to control inflation by jumping 
on wages and labor, which don’t have a damn thing to 
do with what has created inflation. You never hear them 
talking about the real thing. I call that a smoke screen. 

I was in the Navy during World War II, on small 
ships which would lay a smoke screen and make torpedo 
runs on enemy ships to sink them. What I see coming 
up for 1972 is a smoke screen to put Nixon back in the 
White House. He has to go bade in because the oil 
magnates can’t do without him. 

Out of Southwest Texas there was $150 million from 
the Hunts and other people that bought Nixon the job 
in 1968, not counting the $30 million or so that other 
millionaires threw in. But the big money is never spent 
lecause Hunt can control about every radio and tele- 
vision station across this country. 

And now we have the Supreme Court that’s Nixon’s 
:ourt. They’re going to back up the Wage and Price 
loard, which has been extended until April of 1973 — 
ifter the election. With a system like we’ve got, we’re not 
[oing to change anything. 

In the near future — the next three or four years 
—the working man in this country is going to start look- 
ng like the worker in Czechoslovakia, or Russia, or 
mywhere else where the working man is controlled. We 
nay go out on strike, so long as it is a strike that 
leneral Motors wants. But if we ever strike from now 
>n and mean it — where General Motors is not loaning 
is money to stay out, like they did the last time — 
hen we’re going to see the government coming down on 
he people, and it is going to come down hard. It will 
lake Russia look like a bunch of play kids, because 
his country’s government is the most powerful, poten- 
ially fascist machine the world has ever known. 

SLACKS MOST MILITANT 

I don’t feel I represent the workers in the shops 
here I come from, because I’m a white man, and I feel 
lat most of the white people in. this country now have 
ecome the anchor around the Black man’s neck. He’s 
ragging us. In my plant— and I think it pretty well 
^presents the other plants — the most militant people 
ho are searching and trying to do something are the 
lack man and the Chicano or Mexican. The most im- 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Nixon's program guarantees 
tonflict at home and abroad 


By Andy 

The calm rhetoric of President Nixon’s “State 
of the Union” address on Jan. 20 masked the 
most reactionary speech to date of any politician 
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Phillips 

aspiring to become the next President of the U.S. 
It is all the more alarming in light of the fact 
that Nixon’s soon-to-be trips to Peking and Rus- 
sia have been touted as steps aimed at achieving 
“peace for the first generation in this century.” 

Far from being a grand design for peace abroad 
or at home, the national course charted by Nixon in 
his speech is guaranteed to continue or increase ten- 
sion and open conflict at home and in the rest of the 
world. There is, nevertheless, very conscious design 
in Nixon’s demand that the defense budget be in- 
creased by $4 billion! This demand, along with his 
down playing of what anyone should expect of the Pek- 
ing-Moscow summitry, is aimed at keeping the right 
wing of the GOP — and other reactionaries in the na- 
tion — in the Nixon camp. 

BIG BUSINESS PRIZES 

Nor is this ail. Business interests can take added 
comfort in Nixon’s pledge to introduce anti-labor leg- 
islation this year, clearly telegraphed, in his seemingly 
“off-the-cuff” remark that strikes such as that of the 
West Coast longshoremen “cannot be tolerated.” An- 
other big business prize is the Nixon promise to fed- 
erally assist industries to use the technological dis- 
coveries of the space programs to increase worker 
productivity. Translated into everyday language, Nixon 
is promising big business that public tax money will 
be used to increase industrial Automation and speed-up 
workers. 

But clearest of all is Nixon’s determination to roll 
back the gains of the Blacks made in the past 10 years. 
A keystone in this effort is Nixon’s declared opposi- 
tion to busing of school children to achieve integrated 
quality education, and emphasized by him in his speech 
when he declared that there should be “local school 
board control over schools.” 

For Nixon to urge this course of action as national 
policy right on the heels of the court decision ordering 
student busing in the Richmond, Va., school integra- 
tion case, reflects both a total disregard for the law 
of the land that the President swears to uphold, and 
an appeal for support from the most racist elements 
in society. If any doubt this, consider the fact that a 
President of the U.S. can give a 45-minute speech on 
the State of the Union, and never once use the word 
“Black” or “Negro.” Anyone would never know that 
there are over 25 million Black people in the nation who 
are still trying to achieve the most fundamental rights of 
equality supposedly guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution. 

Clearly, Nixon has written off both the Blacks and 
labor in his second-term bid for the presidency. 

WAR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Just as important as the major issues Nixon referred 
to are those to which he did not; specifically, he did 
not once mention either the Vietnam War or. govern- 
ment controls of the economy. Although Nixon de- 
voutly wishes the Vietnam War to disappear as an 
election issue, the inescapable fact remains that after 
four years it is now Nixon’s war — and he was elected 
President in large part on the promise that he would 
end the Vietnam War. But far from ending it, he has 
spread it to engulf two other helpless Southeast Asian 
nations — Cambodia 3nd Laos. Because of Nixon’s 
politics of world domination, matched by the aspira- 
tions of Russia and China, both Laos and Cambodia 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Black women oppose oppression in many lands 



by Doris Wright 

In our eager desire to affirm our Black pride, 
we must be careful not to directly or indirectly 
condone religious or political institutions which 
are still oppressing the vast majority of our sis- 
ters around the world. For example, in the courts 
throughout Africa the one case which occurs 
most frequently is that of the runaway wife, for 
polygamy is still a widely practiced legal insti- 
tution. 

For those who might take the stand that one must 
not pass judgment on the religious or social practices 
of others and that “they’re used to it so they like it that 
way” — listen to the activities of some of our Black and 
Brown sisters. 

In 1968, the National Confer- 
ence of Women, a branch of Guinea’s 
Democratic Party, demanded the 
abolition of polygamy and President 
and Mrs. Sekou Toure marched with 
2,000 women in support of this 
demand. In the same year, the 
Women’s Society for Public Affairs 
in Ghana called for government 
legislation against polygamy. The 
National Council of Women in Tan- 
zania have been holding a series 
of meetings designed to change the marriage laws, and 
in the Congo, the Union for the Emancipation of the 
African Woman was formed. Three of its aims are: 
(1) “to struggle against all backward customs which 
shackle women,” (2) “to promote the participation of 
women in all national endeavors,” and (3) “to raise the 
level of awareness of women to involve her in the 
economic life of the country.” 

The United Nations, which has gone on record 
against polygamy, considers it “contrary to human 
rights,” and Rebecca Reyher, who has spent many years 
living among the Zulu women, calls the African woman’s 
rebellion against polygamy “sister to women’s libera- 
tion.” 

RELIGIOUS FEMALE EXPLOITATION 

The Moroccan feminist, Fatima Mernissi, discusses 
the role which the Musl’m religion has played in woman’s 
dehumanization. She shows how the Koran’s concept of 
woman has been used “to give a divine stamp to 
female exploitation,” even though Mohammed himself 
granted Muslim women what the Napoleonic Code did 
not grant French women until the late 1950’s — the right 
to possess property and to administer it without any 
interference from her husband. 

To underscore the intensity of the Muslim woman’s 
predicament, the Algerian writer, Fadela M’Rabet, 
reports that the rate of suicide among young girls who 
refuse arranged marriages and seclusion has risen dras- 
tically since the end of the revolution. 

Enlightened leaders such as former President 
Kwame Nkrumah and President Sekou Toure recognized 
early the importance of woman’s emancipation. When 
in 1959, Nkrumah tried to hold special elections in Ghana 
in order to get ten women into Parliament to represent 
the interests of their sex, his actions were denounced 
by the opposition and he was accused of attempting to 
“impose politics on our women.” 

Throughout Africa women are protesting their lack 
of political control over their lives and are showing that 
they will not accept customs that are .crimes against 
their human dignity. Organizing women is still a dan- 
gerous activity and in some parts of Africa a woman 
could pay for such insurgency with her life. These 
courageous Black and Arab women, who do not yet have 
Hie yoke of polygamy off their backs, are willing to take 
dire risks to acquire some measure of political power 
which will eventually lead to self-determination. From 


nation to nation, our struggle may be on many different 
levels, blit it is all one struggle. 

In this country, the First Wave of Feminism cul- 
minated in women winning the vote. In this, the Second 
Wave, it is crucial that we not be swept away by what- 
ever victories we win in areas such as employment, 
child care, or any of our other present demands. We 
must be alert enough to realize that no matter how many 
appeasement gifts we are offered, we have not won the 
battle until we have won control over our minds and 
until we have developed a respect for our womanhood 
and a belief in ourselves. What we do can make a differ- 
ence in the world, and there is no more time to waste on 
hero worship or self-hatred. 

WRO group seeks light 
to fill out food stumps 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Right now our Welfare 
Rights Office is concerned with food stamps. 
Most people don’t like to go to the Welfare 
Office even to find out about the stamps be- 
cause they treat you so rudely there. Banks get 
90 cents for each food stamp transaction, and yet 
they still treat you rudely. So, Welfare Rights 
wants to become eligible to fill out the food 
stamp forms, but they won’t let us. 

Even though they won’t let us fill out the forms, 
we now get Brinks to come to our office with the forms,' 
and they fill them out for us. We treat it as a real 
service. 

JAPAN GIVES FOOD 

Some counties either get food stamps or they get 
commodities. But we should be able to get both. Instead, 
things are getting worse, because they want to do away 
with Food Stamps by July, 1972. 

Most people in this country don’t know how to get 
food stamps or government commodities. Take Seattle 
for instance, Japan actually was sending them food and 
rice before the government made commodities avail- 
able to them. 

Welfare Rights is also trying to fight all of the new 
restrictions that will force people to go to work as a 
public service. But fighting it is hard work because 
people just don’t want to believe that it is as bad as 
it sounds. 

SCHOOLS GIVE DRUGS 

We have also been fighting with the school systems 
over the druvs that they are giving to our school chil- 
dren. The kids go to school hungry, and the teachers 
give them Dexedrin because they are considered “hyper- 
active” discipline problems. These drugs are being given 
to the children without their parents’ knowledge. That 
is illegal. So, we are trying to get the parents more 
interested in what is happening at school. 

For a long time now I’ve been telling the welfare 
women that they have a right to be “women.” I tell 
them to respect their strength. And some of them have 
really come a long way. It has changed their appear- 
ance, it affects v their seif-image, and it affects their 
children’s images of them. 

Some of the social workers could do this; some of 
them try. But too many of the social workers are women 
who have accepted this job because it was the only job 
available to them. 

At Welfare Rights we try to teach the women every- 
thing that we know, especially that by organizing we 
can get something. Women that didn’t think they could 
be anything, are now finding their strength by fighting 
for their rights and the rights of others. 

— Los Angeles Welfare Rights Organizer 


Book review: Of nugrunt workers uud Chuvez 


■SAL SI PUEDES; CESAR CHAVEZ AND THE NEW 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS, by Peter Matthiessen , c.1969, 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $2.95 

$ * * 

Escape If You Can is the English, translation 
for the tile of this book that deals with the rise 
of the first successful farm workers’ union in 
this country’s history. 

Sal Si Puedes is the name of the San Jose barrio 
where Cesar Chavez’ founder of the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, spent a part of his life. That 
phrase typifies the existence of the migrant farm worker 
in California, the Southwest United States, and other 
depressed farm labor communities. 

Peter Matthiessen, a New Yorkliberal writer, de- 
scribes in detail the ten days, he spent with, Chavez - in 
Delano in August of 1968, along with the history of 
Chavez and the farm -workers' union. He includes much 
of the; dialogue he encountered there, letting the farm 
workers, union people, and growers speak for ‘ them- 
selves. 

AT ONE point, Chavez is criticizing a young Anglo 
volunteer for pitying the “poor farm worker” and think- 
ing he must he a super human—”. . . you’re here work- 
ing with a group of men; the farm worker is only a 
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human being. You take the poorest of these guys and 
give him that ranch over there, he could be just as much 
of a bastard as the guy sitting there now . . . Don’t pity 
them, either. Treat them as human beings . . .” 

The farm workers, too, told their story— “Before the 
Union we used to work like a mule. Now we just do our 
day’s work.” “You had to work twelve to sixteen hours 
a day. A man workin’ seven days a week for twenty, 
thirty years— I don’t think that man is livin’ .” An old 
Black worker says, “A lot of discrimination in jobs they 
had, they don’t have now . . since the Union, it been 

lightenin’ up a whole lot. I don’t know anything would 
have helped it any better than the Union, and I wish 
everybody in the whole country would see it that way...” 

ALTHOUGH I think Chavez is sincerely committed 
to helping the farm workers, he believes the final solu- 
tion is to organize a strong farm workers’ union. This is 
wonderful and necessary for now, yet it is not the. final 
solution. Boon the farm workers union could turn into 
a large bureaucratic institution like aft theother unions 
under capitalism. 

- What is necessary for gaining, freedom and being 
able to live and work like human beings is for the 
masses of farm workers to unite their struggles with 
those of other freedom forces in this country. Black, 
labor, women, Chicanes, youth, Indians, and others 
fighting for a new, human society. 


HS women: muking selves 
objects denies Immunity 

High school women face a double oppression. 
Upon them is laid all the physical, social and 
emotional demands made upon women, and yet, 
at the same time, they have to “prove” that 
they are women. 

For some, this takes the form of proving how sexy 
they are. Sex becomes the motivating force in their lives. 
All activities not directly related to their sexuality are 
ignored, except for routine activities such as housework 
and a minimum of schoolwork. If they hold jobs, it’s 
usually as waitresses, models, or at best, menial office 
workers. 

Their; lives hold no room for creative activity, 
thinking about their world or even questioning them- 
selves. 

Most high school women feel that they must prove 
themselves by turning their talents and abilities to dress- 
ing correctly, walking; talking and acting correctly; 
i.e., becoming completely anonymous, sexless and sub- 
missive. In addition, they must learn to cook, clean, 
sew and take care of children. This is so they will 
make a “good wife.” 

Pursuits not defined as “womanly” are usually 
ignored. Whether these pursuits are what the individual 
needs or wants is never questioned. It is the way it is. 

Both of these groups see women as objects, and in 
order to gain the privilege of adulthood, a girl must 
make herself an object. Whether a sex object or a 
housekeeping object, an object is not a person; and a 
person turned into an object is denied the rights of 
a human being. — High School Woman, Oregon 
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Hie message of Baton Rouge 

by Ethel Dunbar 

When 1 heard about the bloody racial disturbance 
that happened in Baton Rouge, La., where four people 
were killed because of a demonstration by Blacks there, 
I kept thinking about what happened at Attica. For a 
long time Nixon has been giving out the message that 
anybody that dares to speak out against policies of 
oppression will be severely dealt with by the police 
force or the state troopers, and every corner of this 
country has got the message. 

When I was listening to the news reports about 
how it stairted in Baton Rouge, it seemed as if everybody 
was trying to point fingers at the Blacks, and especially 
at “outside agitators” among them. They did the same 
thing at Attica. But after that massacre was over, they 
got busy trying to keep down the real truth, because it 
showed that all the things that were reported in the be- 
ginning were lies. 

In Louisiana they blamed the Black Muslims for 
the trouble at first. Then they said there were doubts 
about that. The thing that the white South cannot seem 
to accept is the fact that Blacks down South have 
their own thoughts and act on their own. It seems by 
now they should have learned that much, after all the 
Black people have been doing for their rights through- 
out the years. 

The white reporters never talked about any of the 
problems that Black people had there, or any of their 
grievances. You would think everything was just fine 
until some outside agitators came down to take over 
the city. 

One Black man, a school teacher in Baton Rouge, 
said Hie Black people there have a desperate housing 
problem, and that it was the unemployment among the 
Black people, especially the Black veterans, that led 
to the mass demonstration they had, where hundreds of 
Blacks took part. He said many of the young Black 
people were willing to die rather than accept the condi- 
tions they have there. . ’ L 

President Nixon wants the public to accept the lies 
that every thing is fine, and the American people have 
never had ft so good. But be can’t stop people from 
demonstrating. I wonder if there is anyone who be- 
lieves hum? 


on women 

I am very interested in seeing your new 
pamphlet, “Black, Brown, Red” — I hope it is 
equal to the women’s pamphlet, “We Speak in 
Many voices”. I think News & Letters has been 
one of the better forums for the feminist move- 
ment. People do indeed seem to be speaking from 
belowf — from their own experience. 

U!FWOC will be sponsoring some women’s 
movies on Friday, Feb. 11, in Lower DeRey Audi- 
torhmt,at WSU at 7:S#p.m. They will he: The 
Women’s Film (which has footage of grape pick- 
ers in California, and other working women); My 
’Caunfry Occupied (which is about the United Fruit 
Carp. -aad U.S. imperialism in Guatemala); She’s 
Beaufttul When She’s Angry; and Growing Up 
Female. Donation will be $1. 

UFWOC 

3419 Michigan Are. 

Detroit, Mich. 48216 
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Colt workers, Hartford 

Hartford, Conn. — Colt’s M-16 rifle has cost 
U.S. taxpayers millions. It has also cost the lives 
of large numbers of men drafted into Vietnam. 
Since 1967, GI’s have been complaining that 
the weapon jams, malfunctions, and sometimes 
blows up, leaving some poor GI who has been 
drafted away from home and family, helpless 
under enemy attack. 

Now we know why. Colt Firearms workers have 
just published a report showing how the company con- 
sistently fakes tests and inspections so as to deliver 
shipments of defective rifles to the government. Thus 
Colt increases its already huge profits by cutting costs 
on “quality control.” 

The workers, calling themselves the “Connecticut 
Citizen’s Action Group,” have revealed how the company 
consistently orders them to hide defects from govern- 
ment inspectors. They are ordered to sneak new parts 
into sample guns that fail on the testing range, for 
example. Thus whole shipments of similarly defective 
weapons go right by the inspectors. 

Practices like banging obviously defective barrels 
on cement floors to make them look straight are not 
uncommon. The company, with complete disregard for 
safety or the lives of GI’s drafted to defend U.S. capital- 
ism’s interests in Asia, will evidently stop at nothing 
to make a few extra bucks on defective parts or weapons. 

Naturally, the company has always denied that 
their inspection standards are ever violated, and the 
government, far from cancelling the iM-16 contract, has 
always helped to cover up the scandal. Yet even five 
years ago, men’s magazines which sponsored tests of 
sample M-16’s found them dangerous, inefficient, unre- 
liable, and in most respects inferior to earlier model 
rifles of which the Army had huge stockpiles. 
HARTFORD VETS MARCH 

Small wonder, then, that returned Vietnam G.I.’s, 
organized into the Vietnam Vets Against the War (not 
to mention active duty servicemen) have taken the 
lead in opposing the war. 

Ironically, right here in Hartford the Governor 
tried to deny the Viet Vets the right to march on Vet- 
erans’ Day on the grounds that they had “applied too 


vets fight war machine 

late.” They actually applied two months in advance. 
With the help of the ACLU, they were able to parade, 
demanding jobs for veterans and total withdrawal now. 
When they marched down the street with their medals, 
berets, beards and tattered uniforms, most people 
cheered and gave them peace signs. Some morons, 
however, made comments like “Why don’t you go to 
Vietnam?” and “Why don’t you get a job?" 

Unemployment here is about 10 percent and most 
jobs are in war production. Unemployment among re- 
eurning vets is the highest of all, and many of these 
companies, having amassed huge war profits, are now 
laying off. The M-16 scandal only underlines the total 
indifference of government and industry to the lives of 
both workers and GI’s, whom they obviously consider 
“dispensable.” 


U.S. Steel threatens Duluth 

Duluth, Minn. — The U.S. Steel Corporation 
has pushed some very serious problems on work- 
ing people in the Duluth area. The steel plant 
employs 3,500 people at full capacity. It is Du- 
luth’s largest single employer. 

Just before Christmas, workers at the steel plant 
were all laid off, except for a tiny skeleton crew to do 
janitorial work. 

The U.S. Steel Corporation is committing blackmail: 
demanding special tax-concessions or it won’t restore 
employment. Unfortunately, working people are caught 
right in the middle of this power play between the 
politicians of the state legislature and the bureaucrats 
of the steel corporation. 

A group of young steelworkers has started a com- 
mittee in Duluth to fight this problem. A group of high 
school students at one of the working-class high schools 
in Duluth (the old nineteenth-century class divisions 
by geographical residency are still maintained in Duluth) 
also started a committee to fight this problem. Some 
people are saying that unemployment in Duluth will soon 
be twice the national average. 
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Chrysler Mark Fleetwood 


I am your fellow co-worker who is concerned 
about the working conditions of the Mack Ave- 
nue Plant, or any other plant, where supervisors 
practice racism toward their employees. 

Basically, as to my theory, the whole problem has 
been derived from a weakened union structure. It has 
been an established fact that union officers have made 
a fatal mistake, playing politics rather than doing 
their job. We are making a grave mistake by telling our- 
selves we are only interested in doing our job and 
retiring. 

Perhaps, as you read this article, you will find this 
statement to be true. And so I’ll say to you, “Visit your 
union hall and learn to know the potential of your officer. 
Is he a fighter or a politican?” Remember, there are 
many unscrupulous people who will do anything to get 
away from work. The politician will always find fault 
in a true fighter. A real shake-up should begin on 
election day. Only then will you witness better work- 
ing conditions. 


Detroit, Mich — Here at Fleetwood the company is 
still breaking down jobs and laying men off. When the 
windshield wiper job was on the third floor there were 
three cnen doing it. They moved this job to the sixth 
floor and now there are only two men on it. They took 
two cnen off the fifth floor retainer job. And there are 
others. 

It is true that they have eased up some on the 
fourth floor, where the company always pushed men 
harder than anywhere except in the body shop. Most of 
the grievances outside of the body shop came from the 
fourth floor. They put some of these jobs back the way 
they were. But they are taking up every bit of slack on 
the third, fifth, and sixth floors. 

Layoffs go back as far as April 1971. Management 
may have merged Fisher Body into Cadillac Division but 
nothing has changed for us. 

• 

On the fourth floor, we got rid of boss Hatfield — 
and every worker there knows that’s a real victory, but 
there a lot more slave drivers who have got to go. 

• Fleetwood Worker 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

portant man is the white man because he’s been hold- 
ing down everybody in this country including himself. 

And that started just after the Civil War in 1868, 
when they kept the white man holding the Black man 
down in the South. He’s been sitting on the Black man 
ever since and here one hundred years later they’re 
both sitting at the bottom of the barrel. This is not 
only in the South, now it’s all over the country. 

The way they did that was that the Southern Demo- 
crats, the conservative Democrats and the Northern 
Republicans formed a coalition and what they call a 
“gravy train” where they could have relief stuff com- 
ing into the South to keep these fellows from starving 
to death and use them as cheap labor against labor in 
the North where they were trying to organize unions. 

My white ancestors went into the mountains of 
Kentucky because they believed in freedom. I’m a 
hillbilly, and I don’t have too much education, but I 
know one thing. Until they put roads in there, we did 
have one little spot in this country where we did have 
freedom. 

We had a jailhouse to protect someone who maybe 
shot a man, before the family could get to him. You 
didn’t need a sheriff to go out and get him* because 
he ran to the jailhouse and hunted up the jailer to put 


him in to protect him. Now this is our kind of “law and 
order.” 

“FREE” ECONOMICS 

My dad drove a truck and I learned to drive a truck. 

We did a lot of hauling in the hills of government 
whiskey. This is how we made our living, and this is 
how the government finally got hold of us. When the 
roads came into the mountains, freedom ended. 

That may not seem much like economics, but to me 
this is the most economic thing there is. Because we 
produced what we wanted, and for how we wanted to 
live. But now we are producing for someone else, and 
the government is in there trying to control it all. 
thing. We don’t need a Moses. We’ve had our Moses. 
We finally got the eight-hour but now we’re going back 
to the ,,, ten-hour day. In the last ten years, I haven’t 
worked an eight-hour day — I work a nine or a ten-hour 
day. 

We’re in one jar, one barrel; we’re on one earth and 
we’re one people. If we’ve got misery on this earth. 

The workers — they are going to have to do some- 
we’re the ones who created it because we're the majority 
and we let the minority do it to us. 

G.M. Worker, 
Southgate, California 
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Small shops 
not welcome 
by the UA W 

by John Allison 

All UAW local unions are getting ready to 
elect delegates to the International Convention 
which will be held in Atlantic City in April. The 
cry has already begun; first order of business 
will be, as always, to organize the unorganized. 

Three conventions ago the UAW leaders promised 
to set up and staff a department for small shops and 
parts. A Vice-President was supposed to direct the 
activities of the new department. As of this date, this 
has not been done. 

My local union has two small shops under its char- 
ter. These two shops have the same grievance proce- 
dure in their contract as in the Chrysler contract. The 
UAW is like a giant magnet for these workers. They 
want the UAW a lot more than the UAW wants them. 

The reason, I think, is that the big unions — like 
the big corporations— don’t want anything that toes not 
make money. The above-mentioned workers pay $5 a 
month dues for the protection of the UAW. That is no 
more than what laid-off workers, who are on SUB, pay. 
Now it has -become clearer why the UAW talks big 
about organizing the unorganized, but continues to leave 
all these workers unprotected — they just don’t make 
the same wages that the Big Three Companies pay. 

The AFL was never recognized by the working 
class as a force for revolution. The CIO and the UAW 
were considered a much greater force for change. But 
the UAW stopped fighting for the poor and the Blacks a 
long, long time ago — long before Walter Reuther passed 
on. By now every worker knows that all their talk 
about helping the unorganized is a big fat nothing. 

British unemployment hits all 

London, England — Unemployment will be a 
continuous feature of the 70’s if one is to go by 
the present soaring figures. However, the situa- 
tion and the terms are somewhat different from 
the Hungry Thirties. One of the most striking 
differences is the social composition of those out 
of work today. These embrace the professional 
classes right down to the skilled manual worker. 

The social security benefits paid to the pool of the 
workless are geared to continue to create basic needs 
for consumption to keep the level of expansion going. 
This is the “human face” of today’s society in its en- 
deavor to whitewash itself. 

Before, the problem of unemployment would have 
unleashed an immense struggle, but now unemployment 
can be used to discipline the worker. Various govern- 
ments have announced their intention of giving “a good 
dose of unemployment” openly . . . But this cannot solve 
the problem. It will induce new conflicts. 

• 

COMMON MARKET— A NON-ISSUE 

The gyrations of the Labour Tarty over the Common 
Market fiasco shows how little they can be considered 
an alternative to capitalist government by the Tories. 
Although opinion polls show a majority of the British 
people are opposed to entry into the Market, we would 
guess that this is misguided xenophobia, rather than 
constructive protest against the capitalist organization 
of government} 

The Market is the greatest and latest non-issue 
dreamed up by our political leaders as far as the worker 
is concerned. It was sad, if sometwhat amusing, to see 
chauvinists from both varieties of fascist party joining 
hands in protest against British entry. Recently the 
National Front and the Communist Party marched from 
Hyde Park to Trafalgar Square, along the route tradi- 
tional to ali Sunday afternoon demonstrations, to protect 
our sovereignty, of all things ! 

We ask, whose sovereignty? Since when were the 
common people of this country in a position to exercise 
sovereignty over anything beyond their own latrine? 
What does it matter, if you’re exploited, whether the 
exploiter lives in London, Rome, Bonn, Paris or Brus- 
sels? 

— Hyde Park Socialist 
48 Gilbey Rd. 

London, SW 17, London 


READERS* 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 
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New Vietnam bombing slaughter renews anti-war movement 


The sudden, ferocious attack on North Vietnam with 
which Nixon rang out the old year — and rang in the new, 
has surely dispelled any illusions that Nixon was “wind- 
ing down” the Indo-China War. Within five days, 24 
hours a day* no less than 1,000 sorties were flown by 
Air Force and Navy fighter-bombers, up to within 70 
miles of Hanoi itself. 

The attack should also have dispelled any illusions 
that are left that Mao would allow the fate of the Viet- 
namese people to interfere with his own plans for global 
power. Already, over three times the amount of bombs 
dropped by the U.S. in World War II in the European, 
Mediterranean and Pacific theaters combined, have been 
dropped on Vietnam. 

Yet, just as Mao had refused to consider a united 
front with Russia to help Vietnam, when Johnson began 
to rain bombs on North Vietnam in 1965, so now he did 
nothing when Nixon began the new onslaught. Indeed, 
for Nixon to have ordered the massive bombing right 
on the threshold of his planned trip to Peking, meant 
that Nixon was completely confident that Mao would 
let nothing interfere with that meeting- to-be. 

It is a different game than it was in 1960, when a 
U.S. U-2 Spy-plane was shot down over Russia, on the 
eve of the Khrushchev-Eisenhower “peace talks.” That 
summit was ended abruptly, as Khrushchev condemned 
the U.S. before the entire world for its blatant “act of 
aggression.” Yet— in both cases — the “game” is actually 
the same: a struggle for world power, with the lives of 
the peoples of the world the stakes. 

WITHDRAWAL DATE NEVER SET 

Mao’s silence about Nixon’s bombing of North Viet- 
nam is dictated by the same anxiety that saw Nixon line 
up with China in the India-Pakistan war— so quickly and 
so callously that even his own ambassador was stunned, 
as the Anderson Papers have revealed. In short, nothing 
is going to be permitted — by either Nixon or Mao — to 
divert from the global change in possible new alliances 
for World War III. 

That nuclear holocaust is what all the preliminary 
“little” wars are mere skirmishes for. That is why Nixon 
has absolutely no intention of getting out of Indo-China. 


even though the American people have forced him to 
begin the withdrawal of American ground troops. The 
question has never been whether a “residual force” 
would be left — but only how large that force would be: 
25,000, 35,000? And now the military has begun to talk 
about 40,000 to 50,000. That is not a “residual force” — 
it is an occupation force. 

The question has also never been whether the 
Administration lies to the American people, 'but how 
much it lies. The families of the POW’S, whom the 
administration has often tried to use for its own propa- 
ganda purposes, are now nailing Nixon’s lies that with- 
drawal from Vietnam is tied to the release of the POW’s, 
emphasizing that no date for withdrawal has ever been 
set. 

VIETNAM VETERANS AGAINST THE WAR 

The one force in the antiwar movement that has 
shown itself determined not to let Nixon get away with 
his pretense of winding down the war has been the 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War. Their recent protests 
— which coincided with the very day that Nixon began 
his bombing of North Vietnam — turned out not to be 
needed to “put the war back on the front page.” Nixon, 
himself, did that. What their protests did do was to put 
the anti-war movement back on the front pages. Their 
message came through loud and clear as hundreds of 
veterans occupied the Statue of Liberty, the Betsy Ross 
House in Philadelphia, the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, a hospital ward at Travis Air-Force base in 
California, and a South Vietnamese consulate in San 
Francisco. (See stories, p. 6) 

The message was an important one for the whole 
new generation of revolutionaries who were born out of 
the opposition to the war in Vietnam, and who cannot 
allow themselves to be diverted either by the rhetoric 
of other state-powers, or by the rhetoric of the politicians 
who will be bombarding us with their promises of peace 
as the ’72 election campaigns go into full swing. 

Nixon won in 1968 on a promise to end the war in 
Vietnam — and has succeeded only in widening it into 
a full-blown Indo-Chinese War, instead. The monthly 
civilian toll under Nixon is 130,000 human beings 
slaughtered, greater even than the 95,000 a month killed 
under Johnson. The monthly bombing tonnage has soared 


to 90,000 tons — the most savage and protracted warfare 
against civilian targets in the history of armed conflict. 

The only way the war will end will be if the Ameri- 
can people compel it. That is the message for 1972. 
WITHDRAWAL MUST BE TOTAL AND THE DATE 
MUST BE NOW! 


Local News & Letters Committees can be g 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
CONNECTICUT: PO Box BB, Wesleyan Station, 
Middletown, Conn. 06451 
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Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 1 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. I 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN AND THE 
SUPER POWERS 

By the time I got my copy of your 
January issue, the India-Pakistan War 
f, ' was “over” — but your headline was more 
current than the headline of my morn- 
ing paper, which had become obsolete 
by afternoon. Because, though your lead 
article was certainly about India and 
Pakistan and the Bangladesh, all right 
— it was really about the whole game 
that the super-powers are playing with 
the lives of all of us. I just re-read that 
article over again, and found that I 
could see more in it now than I saw 
when I first read it and the war’s head- 
lines were all still too fresh. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * " :Js 

The UN debate on the Pakistan-India 
war was just another example of how 
the big powers can BS about their con- 
cerns for peace while real people bleed. 

One of the accusations really turned 
my head. The American ambassador 
accused Russia of trying to humiliate 
Red China by vetoing certain “peace” 
proposals. One might almost shed a tear 
that poor Mao is being subjected to 
such -unfair treatment by Moscow, until 
you remember the millions of Bengalis 
who were “humiliated” by meeting the 
wrong ends of Chinese (and American) 
gun barrels. One would almost believe 
that the Indians (read Russians) were 
really Coming to the rescue of belea- 
guered Bangla Desh by invading East 
- Pakistan, except that again, one begins 

to wonder how many millions have died 
because of Indian saturation bombings 
L of major urban areas. 

Nothing has accentuated the Nixon- 
l Mao Alliance more than the recent war, 

iji The big powers say they want peace. 
, We’ll have peace when they’ve blown 
us all to kingdom come. 

■■ Indignant Soul 

New Jersey 

S * * 

It isn’t really funny and yet you can’t 
i help laughing at how the media is 

doing somersaults over China in antici- 
pation of the Nixon-Mao talks. I remem- 
ber when SDS, following their stupid 
| Maoist line, asked all members to af- 

firm support for Albania, and nobody 


I knew in SDS even knew where Al- 
bania was. Well, when NBC gets the 
line, they do it right. The other night 
they had a whole special on Albania— 
including lovely pictures of the swim- 
ming resorts and all. To me that was 
even funnier than all the recipes for 
Chinese dishes we are getting in the 
papers these days! 

Who’s Laughing 
Detroit 

* * * 

It is really disgusting to see Nixon 
send his wife off to Africa to play “Great 
White Mother” to the African 'people, 
while in the other direction he is bomb- 
ing the Indo-Chinese people off the face 
of the earth. 

I don’t go for calling everybody we 
don’t like a “fascist,” but I call Nixon’s 
ideas fascist because he doesn’t seem 
to care how many human lives he de- 
stroys if they get in the way of his drive 
to control the whole world. When human 
life gets that cheap, what else can you 
call it? 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

• 

VETERANS RETURN 

Indochina is being turned into an 
electronic battlefield even though Ameri- 
can troops are being withdrawn. They 
have developed special sensory devices 
which are the equivalent of people 
sniffers. The rural population is being 
driven into the cities creating a large 
' lumpen proletarian element. There is 
a collision course that all the big powers 
are on everywhere — India, the Middle 
East, or Vietnam, take your pick. All 
I know is that we have to get Nixon 
out, even though I know that is not the 
ultimate solution. 

Vietnam Veteran 
California 

So many of the returning veterans 
have turned out to be militant that the 
Federal government has financed a 
study of them at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The head of the project just 
reported that “veterans are more 
alienated and suspicious of ‘the system’ 
than is generally realized. They’re hav- 
ing severe difficulties in education and 
work. They think nobody is interested 


in finding out what’s going on in their 
heads, and they feel used and manipu- 
lated ...” 

I guess the days are gone forever 
when returning veterans could be used 
by the Establishment to fight against : 
the militants at home. The same thing 
happened in 1946 when the WWII GI’s 
came home and turned out to be in the 
forefront of all the labor struggles that 
broke loose across the whole country. 
The only difference is that the crisis s 
is even deeper now. 

WWII Vet 
Detroit 

* * * 

How can they expect ex-prisoners to 
get jobs when there is so much unem- 
ployment and so many unemployed re- 
turning GI’s? The GI’s who are being 
hired— for example, at the post office- 
are getting the lowest paid jobs avail- 
able. 

Post Office Workers 
New York 

A WORKER'S STORY 

During the Christmas season I worked 
at a small mail-order company in Hart- 
ford called Lewton Industries. Except 
for two foremen and a very few of the 
clerical workers, the pay ranged from , 
1.60 an hour for the Puerto Rican women 
in production, to a little over $2.00. A 
majority of the workers were paid below j 
Connecticut’s minimum wage, which is 
now $1.85. 

A white set-up man kept the im- 
printing machines running God-knows- 1 
how since the company refused to spend 
anything for repairs. He was skilled ! 
and would never have been working at 4 
Lewtan’s except for the layoffs which ■ 
have crippled most of the big machine i 
shops around Connecticut. 

A spring broke and a whole arm of 
the machine smashed his thumb, and ,i 
would have sliced it off had he not re-, 
acted pretty fast. He had to flag »his 
own ride to the hospital because the 
foreman had told everyone else to go 


to lunch and then left himself. 

When he came back to work he raised 
hell about safety conditions, and the 
foreman ordered a thorough clean-up 
for the first time in weeks. The follow- 
ing day he had a few drinks at lunch- 
time because his hand was killing him, 
and walked up to the only Black worker 
and said “you’re Black”, in a pretty 
nasty tone. The Black worker slugged 
him in the jaw. 

I think the story speaks for itself 
about this particular set-up man, 'poison- 
ed by racism, who was unable to see 
straight as to who was trying to de- 
stroy his humanity. Lewtan Industries 
makes thousands of dollars in profits 
every year and is deep in the corrupt - 
politics of Hartford. 

Jack MacBiide 
Connecticut 

THREAT OF DEPORTATION 

Immediate cessation of harassment of 
Mexican nationals working in the U. S. 
was demanded in a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Fellowship for 
Social Justice at the year-end meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles. Members pledged full sup- 
port to the Chlcano community and 
Mexican nationals in their struggle to 
be accorded the right of complete legal 
resident status in this country, inasmuch 
as the southwestern part of the U.S. 
was seized from Mexico by force in the 
war of 1846-48. 

We are calling for the repeal of the 
laws which have resulted in thousands 
being thrown out of work and deported 
with their U. S.-born children. We es- 
pecially support the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee in their ef- 
forts to achieve 100 per cent unioniza- 
tion of all yrho work, regardless of im- 
migration status. Through such solidarity 
unscrupulous employers will no longer 
be able to use the threat of deportation 
to reduce wage levels in this country. 

Fellowship for Social Justice 
Los Angeles 
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TWO WORLDS 


Letter exchange blasts Marxist slander 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

EDITOR'S NOTE: For the second time, LE MONDE 
has failed to publish any answer to their slanderous 
attack on MARXISM AND FREEDOM, which appeared 
in their issue of Sept. 3, 19 71 in Paris. We print below an 
exchange of letters between LE MONDE’S reviewer and 
Raya Dunayevskaya. Excerpts from the review and Duna- 
yevskaya’ s first brief reply appeared in NEWS & 
LETTERS, October, 1971. 

September 25, 1971 

Chere Madame, 

I have received your letter concerning my review 
of your book in Le Monde. It’s impossible for me to de- 
velop in a few lines the criticism that I could make re- 
garding your undertaking, and I hope that we will one 
day be able to talk about it orally and clear up a num- 
ber of these points. I will attempt only to enumerate 
some points of contention which are not only mine, but 
which are also shared by a number of my friends who 
have read your book: 

1 — Your intention is significant: to understand how 
Marxism, a theory of liberation, could give birth to 
repressive practices: Stalinism and neo-Stalinism. But 
your book makes use of all the anti-communist cliches 
and in no way analyzes the problems. You constantly 
speak of “communism’s putrescent smog,” of the 
“theory of slavery,” of the “most barbarous regime on 
earth,” of “toxic vapors that befog students.” This is 
not an analysis. 

2 — The return to Marxism starting with the early 
texts is a myth. The texts of 1844 are without mean- 
ing unless considered within the ensemble of Marx’s 
work. 

3 — Your historic analyses are often surprising: you 
associate facts which do not at all have the meaning 
that you give them; for example, the association of the 
intervention in Prague with the war in Vietnam, of the 
1956 struggle in Hungary with the humanist revolt, of 
the workers of East Berlin with American Blacks. 

4 — Your analysis of the degeneration of Soviet Marx- 


ism is not radically different from the thesis of Burn- 
ham ... 

5— That you were attacked by the McCarthyites does 
not prove your Marxist orthodoxy. Reich, raving mad, 
was also prey to these attacks, and he was an anti- 
communist. 

6 — I would like to know your position on the Angela 
Davis question, for example; What do you think of her 
ideas? 

7 — I know little about your past and if you could 
send me some documentation on yoiir work and your 
life, I would be happy to speak about it in the future 
in Le Monde. 

8 — I do not in any way dream of associating you 
with the present-day Burnham, who, as you say, is 
truly a neo-fascist. 

In the hope of hearing from you soon, I send you 
my highest regards, 

Dr. J. M. Palmier 
Professor of Philosophy and Sociology 

• 

October 11, 1971 

Dear Dr. Palmier: 

Your letter of Sept. 25, 1971, has just reached me 
in Canada where I happen to be on lecture tour. I was 
glad to see you dropped any reference to the American 
roots of Marxism as if that were an invention of mine; 
also that you no longer refer to Lenin as if I have placed 
him in the same category as Stalin, Khrushchev and 
Mao. Now then, the questions you now pose: 

First comes the serious matter of the transforma- 
tion of Marxism, a philosophy of liberation, into its 
opposite, the theory and practice of state-capitalism call- 
ing itself Communism,. My theory of state-capitalism 
was first developed in 1941, was the first study based 
on original Russian sources — the three Five Year Plans, 
1928 to the outbreak of World War II. The study of this 
data takes up no less than 46 pages (p. 233-278) of 
Marxisme et Liberte, which proceed to prove the opera- 
tion of the law of value in Russia, and cite such hor- 
rendous new features as forced labor camps, all of which 
was being dished up as “socialism,” where the law of 
value is supposed to be inoperative. Furthermore, the 
life in forced labor camps, far from being what you 


call my cliches, is told in the words of the actual in- 
mates during the uprising in Vorkuta in July 1953. And, 
may I call to your attention that the title of that analysis 
is not “putrescent smog,” but, “Russia is More Than 
Ever Full of Revolutionaries” (p. 273). 

$ £ t. 

CHAPTER 13, WHICH sets out the actuality and 
not just the theory of Russian state-capitalism, does 
end with an expose also of Russia’s (not my) revision 
of Marx’s theory of value. This revision too I had been 
the first to translate into English as soon as it appeared 
in Russia in the journal Pod Znamenem Marxisms (Un- 
der the Banner of Marxism), which had not arrived in 
U.S. libraries. The debate over this startling revision, 
which in the United States lasted for a whole year (1944 
to 1945), reverberated on the Continent directly after 
World War II. (One of my articles, “Nouvelle revision 
de la theorie economique marxiste,” appeared in La 
Revue Internationale, 9 octobre 1946. Another and later 
summation of my position that appeared in French is 
“Bureaucratisation et capitalisme d’Etat,” in Arguments, 
no 12-13, janvier-fevrier mars 1959.) 

Because the practice of state-capitalism is a great 
deal more painful than the theory, I stressed in the 
Preface: “Russian Communism rests on the mainspring 
of capitalism — paying the worker the minimum, and 
extracting from him the maximum,” (p. 32). Because 
this is central to tny whole work, I proceeded to prove this 
contention in the context of the book (Part Five). Be- 
cause theory is net at all the abstraction it appears to 
be to many, and Marx himself did anticipate such a de- 
velopment if “the law of motion of capitalism” went “the 
whole way,” and because this affected even great 
revolutionaries who slipped off the fundamental ground 
of Marx’s “abstract” analysis, I also dealt with the 
question in my analysis of crises developed by Marx 
in Vol. Ill of Capital. May I call your attention to the 
end of Chapter 8, which takes up Rosa Luxemburg’s 
theory of accumulation of capital, and contrasts it to 
Marx’s (“Appearance and Reality,” p. 151-158)? 

* ® ® 

SECONDLY, I AM most sorry to see that you be- 
lieve the 1844 Manuscripts to be “un mythe.” This is your 
(Continued on Page 7) 



THE FLQ 

Pierre Vallieres has quit the FLQ and 
denounced this type of activity. In a 
letter to Le Devoir he said: “No one 
has the right in the name of whatever 
theoretical principle to be so arrogant 
as to implicate an entire people in a 
confrontation which has all the chances 
in the world to end up in greater re- 
pression for the general population, and 
for revolutionary and progressives forces 
in wearing thin or even in complete 
annihilation.” After the publication of 
his two letters, several “cells” sent out 
communiques stating that they, too, were 
abandoning this kind of activity and 
were reconsidering their thinking. 

Correspondent 

Montreal 

HAPPY NCW YEAR? 

The company has been flexing its 
muscles. They’ve cut our hours, for 
the first time in 30 years, cutting us out 
of more than $25 a week. They’ve .been 
putting on the pressure, getting back 
especially at those who were most ac- 
tive in the strike. 

They tell us at Union meetings to file 
a grievance on anything the company 
does to you. But when you do that the 
committee calls you a troublemaker. 
The union is sitting on the fence between 
the company and the workers. 

To make this union work, we have to 
make the committee fight for us. 

We’ve gone back to the way it was 
before the strike. If we let it slip 
much further, then those five months on 
strike were 'just wasted time. We can’t 
let this happen. We can’t let the com- 
pany control our lives— we have to stand 
together and make the union support us. 

E. I. S. Worker 
Connecticut 

$ * 

The first week of the year, 1300 
workers ait Minneepoli^-Moline (who 
manufacturer tractor and trucking 
equipment) were laid-off, without warn- 
ing. They were numb with shock when 


I talked with some of them. One young 
guy said, “Things like this aren’t sup- 
posed to happen anymore.” Nobody 
knew what to do. 

The city library workers have an- 
other story. At Thanksgiving there was 
an open threat to layoff 20 full-time and 
170 part-time workers when the City 
Board of Directors began a fight about 
funding with the County Board of Di- 
rectors. The threat continued until Christ- 
mas. Then the library workers got to- 
gether, began to leaflet and talk to 
people to get some public support, and 
the city and county system came to a 
quick and quiet agreement. At least for 
the coining year, these people seem to 
have saved their jobs by a little self- 
activity. 

Correspondent 

Minneapolis 

# ?■ * 

After they cut our Christmas bonus, 
the president and vice-president were 
afraid to come out into the shop. They 
have just hired a new manager who is 
an efficiency expert and whose main 
technique is to intimidate everybody. 
The work is a lot harder than before. 

There has been some talk about hav- 
ing a union, but some of the workers 
don’t like the idea too much. For one 
thing, once you sign a contract you’re 
“frozen” for at least a year, and then, 
most of the big unions don’t find it very 
profitable to pay. any attention to a shop 
where there are only about ten workers. 
Our so-called “industrial” unions are 
not very flexible and we could easily 
get classified out of existence. It would 
be easy to divide us into seven differ- 
ent unions, ridiculous as that sounds. 

There is some fear that the company 
may try to bring in a union in order to 
“freeze” things here. Worker 

Montreal 

ii#'" / : * * 

At about three o’clock, when we white- 
collar workers are nearly ready to go 
home, the cleaning women come on the 
job to begin mopping and cleaning up 


the offices. Many of these women are 
Polish. They are always talking about 
the uprising of Polish workers against 
the Communist state last Christmas, 
when the authorities raised food prices 
and held down wages. They think this 
was great, and they want to know why, 
with wages frozen and prices spiral- 
ling, we don’t do the same thing here. 

Observer 

Connecticut 

• 

OlIR MISTAKE 

I just don’t believe it! What auto work- 
ers got a $500 raise from the Annual 
Improvement Factor in the UAW con- 
tract! Engineer 

Detroit 

* * * 

I wish we could get a $500 raise for 
our Annual Improvement Factor. But I 
think you made a mistake. Didn’t you 
mean $5? Auto Worker 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: Yes we did. We hope, 
just because we missed the decimal 
point that our readers didn’t miss the 
point of the Mack Worker’s letter. 

NORTH IRELAND 

It would be a ridiculous mistake to 
identify every Protestant with Orange- 
ism. The vast majority would not be 
found dead in that kind of company. 
Orangeism has been kept alive because 
its existence has suited the purpose of 
a set of self-seeking politicians of whom 
Prime Minister Faulkner is one. On 
one occasion he described the Orange 
Order as “the background of Ulster.” 
It is a political organization serving the 
cause of reaction under the cloak of re- 
ligion. 

It was easy to fan the flames of pre- 
judice when jobs were scarce, as they 
have been since the Stormont govern- 
ment was set up. Membership of the 
Orange Order brought some advantages 
to many workers. It was this situation 
that enabled Tories to reign almost un- 
challenged for 50 years. 

There is a tendency in the working 
class movement to treat the problem as 
non-existent. The Orange Order is declin- 
ing in Scotland, but some try to keep , 
it alive. A number of them turned up 
in Glasgow to attack those taking part 


in our demonstration calling foi; the end 
of internment and the withdrawal of 
troops from Northern Ireland. A cleaver * 
and a razor were among the weapons 
they used. We must face up to this very 
serious threat to working class unity. 
Remember how Hitler got power. 

Harry McShane 
Scotland 

* >S « 

In reply to your letter-writer (Oct. 71), 
who wanted to know why the British 
anti-war movement didn’t raise a de- 
mand to “Bring the troops home now!” 

. most groups have posed this de- 
mand and initially opposed sending the 
troops. The Civil Rights’ demonstrators 
in Ulster wanted British troops when the 
B-SpeCials and other Orangemen police 
grouping were operating as a heavily 
armed force for the persecution of the 
Catholics. Libertarians said we didn’t 
believe that troops would be impartial 

Now, since the Army have been spend- 
ing an enormous amount of time disarm- 
ing the Catholics and since there are 
several hundred Protestant “rifle clubs”, 
withdrawal of troops would involve the 
danger of a pogrom. That doesn’t alter 
the fact that it is of course the only 
possible way ... 

I was arrested last Saturday in Belfast, 
for trying to hand out the enclosed leaf- 
let to troops. 

Libertarian Anarchist 
England 

Editor’s Note: Excerpts from the leaf- 
let, published by the War Resisters’ In- 
ternational, appear on page 7. 

• 

“JOE HILL" 

I’d have liked to do a review of the 
movie “Joe Hill” which just premiered 
here, but I decided not to because it’s 
so surprisingly good that I didn’t want 
to spoil it for anyone. 

You’ll have to see it if it gets to De- 
troit. I say “if” because I have a feeling 
that Paramount is trying to pull another 
“Doubleday.” The advertising is almost 
nil — you’d need a pretty sharp eye to 
catch the tiny ads in the Daily News. 
Workers have to see this film. It is in- 
stant radicalization. 

Student 
New York 
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Veterans lead Viet war protests 


' New Jersey — The Statue of Liberty got the 
headlines and the front page pictures (with an 
upside-down American flag — a symbol of dis- 
tress — flying from her crown), but it was far 
from an isolated act. All over the country dif- 
ferent groups of Vietnam veterans were taking 
actions. Vets reclaimed several monuments of, 
the American Revolution — pitching their tents 
at Valley Forge and invading the Betsy Ross 
“Freedom House” in Philadelphia. 

At Fort Dix, N.J., a group of vets who had sat down 
just inside the perimeter had to be dragged off base 
by MP’s. “I thought I didn’t have any anger, that I had 
it together so I just didn’t have any left,” came the voice 
over the phone. “But when they started dragging away 
this guy with no legs and then freaked out and dropped ' 
him . . . We almost had violence then.” 

At Travis Air Force Base near San Francisco, a 
group of 25 GI’s who had recently returned from Viet- 
nam with a promise that they would be sent to hospi- 
tals near their home for drug addiction treatment, found 
themselves spending the Christmas holidays locked 
illegally in the Travis hospital. Other veterans joined 
them in occupying the second floor of the hospital for 
almost 14 hours, destroying much of it, and giving it 
up again without any charges being placed against them. 

Another group seized the South Vietnamese con- 
sulate in San Francisco and used the Telex equipment 
there to send off a message directly to the South Viet- 
namese government in Saigon. 

IGNORED BY NEWS MEDIA 

Several other actions that came off were ignored 
and hushed up by the establishment press, like the fact 
that a group had closed down the Chicago stock ex- 
change for an afternoon on Dec. 27. 

But on the whole the vets had to be happy with what 
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— LNS photo 

ANTI-WAR Viet vet splashes own blood over 
steps of Betsy Ross house in Philadelphia protest. 

they had accomplished. The year ended with the war 
back on the front page— partly through their efforts and 
partly because Nixon had just resumed heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam. At any rate, the combination was 
enough to win them a warm reception from the people 
who had crowded around Times Square to greet the 
New Year. 

Two hundred fifty vets standing with a coffin and 
body bags passed out leaflets urging people to make 
1972 the last year of U.S. aggression in Indochina. 
“There were just no bad vibes,” one vet explained 
excitedly. Another group sallied into the nearby Strand 
Hotel and draped a 28’ by 15’ banner across its facade. 
For almost half an hour until 15 tactical police finally 
gave up trying to catch the culprits and returned to re- 
move it, the banner hung there — “SET THE DATE OR 
WE’LL ESCALATE!” 

—New Jersey VVAW member 
(LNS) 


DOING AND THINKING! 


Ego-centricism vs. 
mass creativity 

By Elliott Douglass 

The ego-centric self-styled revolutionist is only con- 
cerned with exposing two things, namely his ego and 
death. Those who impatiently grab at half-baked short- 
cuts would sooner force the world into chaos than ac- 
cept the masses as source of creativity for a new 
society. 

The technological advances of science and backward 
leaps of progress have led the media to declare this an 
age of “Super-stars,” “super-powers,” “super- whatever.” 
But the only true super feature of our age is its total 
crisis — politically, economically, socially — which demands 
total revolutionaries to meet the challenge. 

Yet self-styled revolutionists can only see the sub- 
jective dr individual crisis and, at that, only on a cul- 
tural level, as though it meant a shift of scenery or 
just equal distribution of wealth. If “alienation” were 
only a question of “culture,” Marx should have left 
the analysis of capitalism where he found it in the 
beginning, and the true nature of the mass revolts of the 
last two decades would be obscured. If our “guerrilla 
warriors” can’t see these facts, it is because they never 
bothered to ask Blacks, labor, women, etc. what they 
were fighting for. 

“TERROR OF THE COLLECTIVITY” 

That verbal brick-bat that anarchists throw out about 
how mass movements are old hat and never go any- 
where, can more accurately be thrown back at them. His- 
tory shows that anarchist theory is older than Bakunin; 
even Marx attacked it bitterly in his day. Speaking of 
the “egoistic anarchism” of Max Stirner, Marx said: 
“He offers us an additional proof of how the most trivial 
sentiments of the petty-bourgeois can borrow the wings 
of a high-flown ideology.” (Marx, Collected Works, 
I, 5, 236.) 

Not only do we see that anarchism isn’t so “new” 
and “Marxist” as some claim, but history unfolds the 
failure of “Bakuninists.” The mass creativity of 1917 
in Russia, is proof. It is the “terror of the collectivity” 
that leadls to short-cut substitutes for thought and activ- 
ity culmihating in mindless bombings. Where it does not 
destroy people’s bodies, this same “terror of the col- 
lectivity” produces destruction of reason through ex- 
istentialism and other escapisms. Wanting to change 
society and wanting not to change it, at one and the 
same tinte, produces a theoretic void. 

It is this theoretic void that has existed since Lenin’s 
death that illuminates the challenges of our era. While 
self -style(l revolutionists persist in their frenzied acts 
everywhere — -be it Northern Ireland or Bangladesh, 
South Africa or U.S.A., Israel or Egypt, Chile or China 
— the mass movement for freedom has not stopped 
either. In the U.S., Vietnam Veterans have taken over 
the Statue of Liberty and other historic places; more 
than 200 Black women met in Chicago to discuss 
Women’s Lib; and campuses are buzzing with students 
tackling serious theory harder than ever before. 

With so much of the world crying for liberation, isn’t 
it time for intellectuals to cease squeezing theory from 
books and revolution 1 from bombs and give an ear to the 
masses’ voices? Otherwise, even ego and death will yet 
exhaust this planet. 


Israel moves to suppress basic liberties 


Israel — Israeli democracy had known hard 
times in the past. Nevertheless, at least as far as 
the Jewish majority was concerned, democratic 
freedoms were preserved and guaranteed. Today 
we cannot say that anymore. 

In full public view, the police are destroying the 
“Black Panthers,” a group made up of North African 
descendants fighting for rights of Oriental Jews. The 
police resort to violence in the streets in dispersal of 
demonstrations, beatings and pressure in jails, and an 
organized campaign of slander is conducted by the com- 
munications media. 

A study of public opinion shows that close to half 
of the Israeli public justifies the demands of the Panthers 
for greater social justice. Some 40 percent of the public 
also think that in order to get some demands met by our 
insensitive rigid establishment, one has to “whack on 
the table !” Indeed, the very first demonstrations of the 
Panthers have achieved serious increases Jn welfare 
allotments and funds for building apartments for the 
needy and have created a genuine public interest in 
problems of poverty in Israel. 

The Siah, a new left opposition organization, has 
demanded from the police a permit to hold street demon- 
strations in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. The very fact that 
one needs to ask for a permit to arrange for a demon- 
stration is in itself a limit on democracy. The suppres- 
sion of liberties in our country is not yet comparable to 
Greece, Egypt or Czechoslovakia, but we are quickly 
approaching the state of affairs that exists in France, 
when all real opposition demonstrations end up in street 
fights with the police, with demonstrators in jail. 

Amos Kenan has been sentenced to a 35 day term 
in a military jail on a ridiculous charge no objective per- 
son could take seriously. To jail a reserve service man 


over 40 because of an obsenity to an officer is more than 
a public scandal. It is a sign that we have some “men 
in power” who can punish a man for most arbitrary 
reasons. 

The incident served as a warning to the whole 
public of writers and artists: “You are all vunerable, in 
one way or the other!” 

STRIKERS THREATENED 

Our regime encourages astounding enrichment of the 
upper strata of the Israeli elite groups. In terms of the 
situation fit is war-profiteering, indeed. Our workers have 
understood) the hypocrisy of all the tales of “tightening 
belts” and begun to demand a cut in the national 
economy. Court injunctions were imposed and forced 
back to work tens of thousands of striking workers under 
threat of being brought to trial. The workers’ wages were 
plundered by the devaluation of currency and rising 
prices. . „ 

Israel’s first anti-strike law has been introduced in 
Parliament. The minister of defense, Dayan, has 
demanded a “strong authority” in social matters and 
has threatened to employ the army. The Prime Minister 
Golda Meir has hurried to announce that the real danger 
comes front within— -because the Arab armies will never 
be able to defeat us, but an internal crisis perhaps could. 

Almost all the government ministers are crying 
out loud and with self-righteousness against the striking 
workers: The enemy is at the gate ! The war is not fin- 
ished and you dare to strike! There is a monstrous 
logic in such things. The facts and their logic add up 
to a plain conclusion drawn from Marx’s statement: “A 
people that oppresses another people cannot be free !” 

— Mordechai Cafri 
“Left Columns” 
8/12 Hanegev Str. Room 293 
Tel Aviv, Israel, 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


By John Alan 


Chicanos, Indians 
and blacks speak lor themselves 


(Excerpts from John Alan’s introduction to our 
newest pamphet, BLACK, BROWN AND RED, see ad 
on p. j.) 

In the voices that you will hear in this pamphet 
you may recognize your own — not only as something 
that you have experienced, but also as the hunger for 
a philosophy of liberation that is as strong as the desire 
for freedom itself. It is this total opposition to the racist 
and exploitative society we live in that is the key to the 
problems in society as a whole. It is a cry against a 
society which refuses humanity its human quality. This 
need is not a desire for some shadowy abstraction, but 
has taken the form of a universal movement that would 
make freedom and reason the reality of the day. 

In a most concrete and dramatic way, this seeking 
for a philosophy of liberation, is expressed in the new 
consciousness of self that has come into being among 
Blacks, Chicanos, American Indians, women, production 
workers, students, and prisoners. By their activity they 
have forced the country to recognize their existence 
and thereby have made their cause the paramount politi- 
cal and the philosophical question of the day. 

tSt # 

SOLED AD BROTHER George Jackson, in the crisis 
of his imprisonment, discovered himself, his mind, and 
the world. He wrote in Soledad Brother that he and 
other Black inmates were “attempting to transform the 
Black criminal mentality into a Black revolutionary 
mentality.” The crucial point is not that the Blacks at 
S'oledad and Attica consider themselves “political pris- 
oners,” but that jails and penitentiaries are now included 
in the totality of the American capitalist crisis. And at 
the very center of this prison crisis, as in other facets of 
American life, is the Black Dimension with its con- 
sciousness of the need for radical social change. . . . 

s’: * 

MARX LONG AGO pointed out that man’s con- 
sciousness is determined by his social existence, but 
at no time did Marx construe this to mean that man 
could not, by his activity, change both his consciousness 
and his existence. If, by achieving self-consciousness, man 
becomes aware of his oppression, he also becomes aware 
of its opposite, freedom. And it is this, the very idea of 
freedom, that has spurred men into both practical and 
theoretical activities toward that end. 

The Black mass movement toward liberation always 
carried with it a movement toward “totality,” that is to 
say, not only a change in the relationship of man to man, 


but a change in the very quality of man himself. Franz 
Fanon saw the purpose of the African revolutions as, 
not to create another state, another Black bourgeoise, 
shaped like the European bourgeoise, but to create an 
entirely different man. What Fanon was getting at, in the 
context of the African revolution has been the crucial 
problem facing both Blacks and whites in this country. . . 
§ * 

IT IS NOT by accident that from his jail cell Soledad 
Brother George Jackson opposed the wild use of anti- 
white epithets and demanded that Blacks recognize that 
there are revolutionary allies among the whites. As he 
put it: “Who is the Black working for, who does he love 
when he screams ‘Honky’? He would throw us into a 
fight where we would be outnumbered 1 to 14 (counting 
the Blacks who would fight with /for the other side in 
a race war) . War on the honky, it’s just another mystifi- 
cation . . .” 

What this pamphlet aims to do is to bring the phil- 
osophy of revolutionary Marxist-Humanism into a direct 
dialectical relationship with the movement for liberation 
which is coming from Black people and other minorities, 
women, colonial peoples, and above all, the working 
masses who are the power that will decide the birth of 
the new world of men and women. 

Black people today are living in the age of Nixon. 
Nixon is attempting to turn back the clock, attempting to 
re-segregate the schools, leading the most racist attacks 
against Black people on the welfare issue. White labor is 
also living in the age of Nixon, feeling the weight of all 
his anti-labor attacks, and angry enough to act. 

❖ $ * 

THIS PAMPHLET does not pretend to have all the 
answers. What it does hope to show is the direction needed 
to work out the answers. The worker who tells of “A 
Black Worker’s Life” wants to know: “What are we 
going to do about the things that are happening? We’ve 
been talking about organizing some kind of caucus. What 
we need is for workers to feel that somebody is behind 
them.” 

What we hope is that this pamphlet can become part 
of the mediation between the Black caucuses, the Chicano 
organizations, the associated Indian committees, the 
youth, the anti-war forces, the women’s liberation groups 
—all directed to uprooting capitalist society, root and 
branch — and creating, at the same time, a new truly 
human society. 

— John Alan 


British War Resisters’ league appeals for troop withdrawal 


(The War Resisters’ League has opposed all armies 
for over 50 years. It has leajleted American soldiers. In 
1968 it sent teams to Moscow to protest against the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. It has taken relief supplies to 
Bangla Desh. We print below excerpts from the leaflet 
recently given to British troops in Ireland.) 

* St sjs 

An Appeal to British Civilians and Soldiers to end 
repression and bloodshed in Northern Ireland. 

• We urge: 

1— End internment and release all political prisoners. 

2 — Withdraw British troops. 

3— Recognize the right of all people to self-deter- 
mination. 

• We appeal to all British citizens to consider the fol- 
lowing actions: 

If you are a civilian, write letters, give out leaflets 
at army barracks, displays and recruiting centres. 


If you are a member of the British Army, make your 
views known . . . other actions may be extremely 
difficult. We are not in your position and can only 
raise questions. 

If you are given a posting to Northern Ireland, try 
to find ways to avoid being sent there. 

If you are already stationed in North Ireland, we 
appeal to you not to carry out inhuman orders. 

. . . Consider whether you can in conscience re- 
main in the army . . . The Algerian war came to 
an end partly because it was opposed by hundreds 
of thousands of Frenchmen, including soldiers, who 
refused to take part in it. Today the opposition of 
American people and American soldiers could bring 
the Vietnam war to an end. Your actions could help 
to end the bloodshed in Ireland. 

— War Resisters’ International 
3 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N. 1, England 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

privilege, of course. However, I did not leave the ques- 
tion of the Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts ( Chapter 
3 of Marxism et Liberte) to its formulation by Marx 
in 1844, or to the Russian attacks on it in 1955, but 
carried through the Humanism of Marxism throughout 
the four volumes of Marx’s Capital, to which I devote 
no less than four chapters. Thus, Part Three, “Marx- 
ism: Unity of Theory and Practice,” lays heavy stress, 
not on the Humanism of 1844, but on “The Humanism 
and the Dialectic of Capital, Vol. I (1867-1883).” Again, 
it is impossible to divide theory from practice, and not 
just in Marx’s day but in our own, when we deal with 
Marxism. 

Therefore, what I emphasize is the actual appear- 
ance on the historic stage of Marx’s Humanism in the 
Hungarian Revolution, 1956. It has remained front 
center on that historic stage ever since. I was most 
pleased to have been one of only three Americans asked 
to participate in the international symposium. Socialist 
Humanism, edited by Eric Fromm. I regret that you see 
no relationship between the Russian counter-revolution- 
ary interventions in East Europe, either in Hungary in 
1956 or in Czechoslovakia in 1968, and the barbaric 
American imperialist actions in Vietnam. I doubt that 
those who have to live under Russian totalitarianism in 
East Europe see no parallel in these two imperialisms. 
And it is a fact that the American masses — Blacks and 
youth mainly, but not so distant from the rank and file 
labor as is made to appear — who are fighting their gov- 
ernment’s savage imperialism against the Vietnamese 
people, do see a parallel. 

# 3 * 

NOR IS THIS parallel seen merely for “propaganda 
purposes,” as in the moving letter from a Birmingham 
jail in 1963 by Martin Luther King, Jr., who drew a 
sharp parallel between U.S. racism and Nazism, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, between the Hungarian 
revolutionaries and the Black revolutionaries. Last year, 
for example, when the Polish workers rose up in strikes 
and demonstrations against their conditions of labor, 
we witnessed demonstrations in sympathy here. 

In any case, insofar as I am concerned, I do not 
believe in the theory of the lesser evil. The one time 
that I participate in any actions with Communists is 
when the reactionary American government strikes out 
against revolutionaries here, especially Blacks. Thus, 
in the question that you raised about Angela Davis, I.am 
of course part of the Free Angela Davis movement. This 
needs further explanation because I do th : nk there is a 
misunderstanding in your conception of what my anti- 
communism supposedly leads to! I fight the Communists, 
whom I consider state-capitalists, globally. Being an 
American revolutionary, this in no way stops me from 
fighting American capitalism. 

As you no doubt noticed, Herbert Marcu'e, who in- 
troduced my work, disagrees with me sharply, particu- 
larly on the role of labor, and I disagree even more 
sharply with him. Yet he felt that my analysis of “the 
Marxism oeuvre” was such an origins! contribution that 
someone in academia must introduce ijt. At the present 
moment, the C. P. is carrying on the most vicious 
campaign against him, but this has not stopped him from 
working for the freedom of his most important protegee, 
Angela Davis. In a word, neither of us consider either 
that we should hide our differences, or that our differ- 
ences should keep us from working Wether against 
capitalism. 

* $ § 

YOU WILL PARDON me if I do not so into still 
another discussion of Burnham. I would like to believe 
you when you say, “I do not dream of associating you 
with the present day Burnham.” Why then have you 
dragged this neo-fascist into our discussion, when he 
nowhere appears in my book, and I am damn sure I 
nowhere appear in his? My theory of state-capitalism, 
which was never separated from its opnosite, workers’ 
revolutions, was never his, and his theory of managerial 
society, which he had considered “the new society,” was 
never mine. Wasn’t it bad enough that I had to explain 
my “past” (which has always been a revolutionary 
past) for Le Monde? Why should I a gam haveto sink 
down to Burnham’s ground of argumentation? Can’t you 
see that Le Monde does publish my public answer? 

Yes, I would like some day to meet and discuss 
more with you in person, but you must realize that I 
have suffered through many slanders and relegation to 
the status of un-person, both in Russia and the United 
States, ever since 1 became Leon Trotsky’s secretary 
at the height of the most infamous Moscow Frame-Up 
Trials in 1937. I trust, therefore, that our dialogue can 
continue on the ground of my own work rather than on 
the ground of Other. 

Yours sincerely, 
Raya Dunayevskaya 
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By Eugene Walker 



E. Europe— workers decline in Communist party 


(Editor’s Note: From our East European cor- 
respondent uie have received the following report of 
the composition of the Communist parties.) 

* * * 

The Communist parties’ claim of representing the 
working class is belied by their own statistics. Data 
made available in recent months by the Czechoslo- 
vak and Polish CP tell a story quite different from 
what these parties are publicly imposing on the 
already distrustful public. 

Poland's., Trybuna Luda, the official party paper 
complained: “As recently as in 1956 workers were a 
majority in the Party. However, the years that fol- 
lowed witnessed a systematic decline in their num- 
bers and beginning in 1959 the workers ceased to be 
the most numerous group. Attempts at remedying 
this situation brought no results. In 1970, workers 
have represented not more than 40.2 per cent of the 
membership . . . Still less favorable was the workers’ 
share of the party activists and officials.” 

In spite of the fact that roughly 900,000 workers 


Africa 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA— Six thousand Africans 
have been carrying on a work and hunger strike at 
Winkhoek, capital of South-west Africa. The strike 
is over the contract labor system which workers say 
pays them a basic wage by white employers of less 
than $15 a month. South-west Africa is illegally 
under the administration of South Africa. 

RHODESIA — Hundreds of Black nationalists or- 
ganized by the African National Council held a silent 
demonstration at the Salisbury Airport as the British 
commission to test the acceptability of the terms 
of the new “independence” settlement landed. The 
African National Council was formed in Rhodesia 
after the African nationist parties, the Zanu and 
Zapu, were banned and their leaders put in deten- 
tion or restriction. The demonstrators gave their 
answer to the new agreement by signs which called 
for “No sellout,” and “One Man, One-vote”. 


Asia 


LAOS— The Plain of Jars until recently provided 
a living for a population of more than 20,000. It is 
now empty. Here’s a brief description of what less 
than three years of intensive U.S. bombing has done 
to this rural area: 

“In large areas the original bright green has been 


have been admitted to the party, their number de- 
clined relatively, for more than 51 percent of this 
number have been expelled. 

The article explains these fluctuations by “deform- 
ations of social life” like the gap between the party 
leadership and the working class, “limiting of work- 
ers’ democracy, lack of reaction to workers’ criticism 
and workers’ demands.” 

In Czechoslovakia, a similar picture can be shown 
for the Czechoslovak CP. Just before seizing power 
in February 1948, this party had 1,400,000 members 
In an effort to secure its grip the CP started a drive 
for new members as soon as it took over the govern- 
ment. One of the steps in this direction was the 
absorption of the Social Democrats. Members of the 
Social Democratic party were offered the possibility 
to apply for CP membership before the end of Au- 
gust, 1948. Less than a third, 113,000, became Com- 
munists. However, over 115,000 members of the 
Czech Socialist party — a rightist petty-bourgeois 
•party — were admitted as CP members. In the sum- 
mer of 1948 the CP had more than 2,500,000 mem- 
bers. In 1946, workers represented 57 percent of the 


destroyed and replaced by an abstract pattern of 
black and bright metallic colors. Much of the re- 
maining foliage is stunted and dull from the use of 
defoliants. Black is now the main color of the 
northern and eastern reaches of the plain. Napalm is 
dropped regularly to burn off vegetation, and fires 
burn constantly, creating giant rectangles of black. 
During the flight plumes of smoke could be seen 
rising from freshly bombed areas. 

“The main routes into the plain are mercilessly 
bombed apparently on a non-stop basis. There, and 
along the rim of the plain, the dominant color is 
yellow. All vegetation has been destroyed and the 
craters are countless.” 

Fighting in Laos has continued intermittently for 
20 years. 


West Europe 


ENGLAND — S'ome 280,000 coal miners have struck 
in the first national walkout since 1926. The immedi- 
ate issue is that of more pay. The miners have watch- 
ed their position drop over the years, from the 
highest paid industry to their present rank of 16th. 

The National Coal Board which runs the nation- 
alized industry has offered a small raise in wages 
and an additional small increase pegged to produc- 
tivity increases. The call for productivity increase 


membership. In 1948 after the big drive was com- 
pleted, their share fell to 40 percent. 

Between 1948 and 1955, the membership declined 
steadily, so th^t in 1955 the party had about 1,000,- 
000 less members than in 1948. The percentage of 
workers fell as did that of farmers. On the other 
side, the “white collar” groups (officially called 
“engineering, technical and administrative person- 
nel”) made-up 14.2 percent in 1956, but 23 percent 
in 1966. 

No exact data have been published after 1968. A 
great part of the intelligentsia either left the party 
in 1968 or was expelled afterwards during the purge 
in 1969 and 1970. But according to newspaper re- 
ports a great part of those purged were workers as 
well. It seems, to be sure, that in spite of the empha- 
sis now being put on increasing the share of the 
workers in the party membership, this share does 
not exceed today the 40 percent reached five years 
ago. Thus contrary to its claim, the Czechoslovak 
CP does not represent the working class, neither by 
its program nor by the composition of its member- 
ship. 


will mean still more men replaced by machines and 
those that are left having to work harder. 

The situation in British coal mines has some 
similarities to what has happened to the American 
mines in the fifties. Over the last ten years the 
British miners have seen their numbers drop from 
536,000 to 280,000 and the number of working pits 
decline from 669 to 290. Throughout this period of 
devastation the miners were constantly held up as 
“models of responsibility”, since they did not hold 
any nationwide strikes to protest job elimination. 
What it has rejally meant is that many of the top 
union leadership. Communists and right wingers 
alike, have taken a “don’t rock the boat” attitude 
over the years and more or less let management 
have their way. Meanwhile the workers have suf- 
fered. 

What support the workers will have from other 
trade unions and what the union leadership will do 
this time is not clear. 

GERMANY— The German economy is in a slow 
down. Industrial, production is falling and will prob- 
ably be less in 1972 than in 1970, The gross national 
product gain is likely to be from 1 to 1.5%. The in- 
crease in foreign trade is very low. Along with this 
slow-down, unemployment, while low compared to 
other western countries, is 184,000 and beginning to 
be a problem. Some forecasts predict the jobless 
will be at 400,000 by the end of winter. 


home and abroad 


Nixon's program guarantees conflict at 


- (Continued from Page 1) 

have been transformed into nations of millions of ref- 
ugees, much like South Vietnam (see editorial, p. 4). 

Nixon will not escape the consequences of his Viet- 
nam War any more than did President Johnson. And 
further compounding Nixon’s election problems is the 
overriding nightmare of the growing army of the un- 
employed. 

The New Year’s greeting from General Motors Cor- 
poration to over 1,000 mostly skilled workers in their 
Fisher 21 tool and die plant in Detroit was that alt 
of the workers would be laid off and the plant closed 
within a few months. A sign carried by a picket pro- 
testing the action asked the question “IS THIS PHASE 
III?” Unemployment, according to official statistics 
at yearend, rose to 6,1 percent of the labor force — or 
some 5.5 million U.S. workers out of a job. 

For the year, unemployment averaged 6 percent 
— the highest for the past 10 years. But this tells 
only a part of the true story. In every major industrial 
city in the U.S. — Pittsburgh, Detroit, Newark, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Seattle, Birmingham, 
Gary — the unemployment is often more than twice 
the national average. In Detroit, for example, the un- 
employment rate is 14.2 percent of the work force. In 
the inner city area, where most Blacks live, unemploy- 
ment is nearer the 30 percent mark— while among the 
Black teenagers, one Detroit councilman estimated 
unemployment to be as high as 70 percent! 

This is not unusual. The same pattern emerges in 
every one of the industrial areas. Unemployment keeps 
climbing — and the Blacks are hardest hit. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

As for the economic controls Nixon ordered in Au- 
gust, it is ridiculous for Nixon to talk about the 
voluntary cooperation for his wage and price controls. 
In the first place, the capitalists control the payment 


of wages — and they were very eager to freeze work- 
ers’ wages. Especially if workers had raises coming to 
them. 

As for price controls, there simply were none. Un- 
like the capitalists who control workers’ wages, the 
workers do not control capitalist prices. The capital- 
ists also control those, and they did pretty much what 
they chose to do. They could do this because President 
Nixon had told them they could when he said there 
would be no enforcement machinery to check on the 
controls. 

On the other hand, the labor leaders are supposed 
to represent the interests of the working class. Un- 
fortunately, they have become arms of the Nixon ad- 
ministration. They did so when they agreed to par- 
ticipate on the pay Board. After they did that, Secretary 
of Labor Hodgson said it all when he declared that 
now that they were on the Board, “it was their respon- 
sibility to make it work.” In short, the so-called labor 
leaders are now a part of the state apparatus which 
has as one of its main goals the control of the working 
class. 

LEADERS FAIL WORKERS 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW president and one of the 
Board members, can criticize the Board president as 
being unfit for the job and threaten to go to the courts 
to get the Aerospace workers their negotiated wage 
raises. But what court is he going to take it to? He 
should know better than anyone that such an appeal 
will surely go to the Supreme Court - — Nixon’s Supreme 
Court, packed by his own appointees. In the mean- 
time, the Aerospace workers, already hit by disastrous 
layoffs, are waiting to see if Woodcock will fight. It is 
clear that the administration deliberately chose the 
group hardest hit by unemployment to test Nixon’s wage- 
ceiling game, 


Along with putting labor leaders in his hip pocket 
when he set up his domestic economic policy, Nixon 
took action against the foreign capitalists who were 
competing effectively against American industry. His 
import tax of 1# percent threatened every trade nation 
doing business with the U.S., and served 1 notice that 
Nixon was determined to take care of Ids capitalists 
at home no matter what the cost in international 
relations. 

The results have been staggering. Unemployment 
is rising in all of the European allied countries. More- 
over, one of the most misleading statements — or out- 
right lies — coming from this administration, is that 
the dollar devaluation will have little effect on the 
economic life of Americans. Many imports will 
cost 12 percent more — and the U.S. does ah im- 
port business of over $45 billion a year, of which more 
than half will be affected. This means an added cost 
to the American consumer of nearly $3 billion that will be 
tacked on to the price of imported commodities. 

In the meantime, the nation’s cities are dying. 
Federal revenue sharing schemes proposed by Nixon 
will result in nothing. Every major, city faces a chronic 
crisis. Schools have closed and public services have 
been slashed. At the same time, the welfare rolls are 
rising because of Nixon’s ruinous economic policies. 
More of the same is inevitable. 

In the shadow of the death of the American 
cities and of Its people. President Nixon’s priorities 
center on one point — to be re-elected as President. 
This he hopes to do primarily by opposing school busing 
to achieve an integrated educational system in the U.S. 
He is counting on white racism to divide the forces 
opposing him. The only way to keep Nixon from rolling 
back the clock pf history is for these forces — especially 
labor and the Black masses — to coalesce and make the 
forward leap ini jbistory, instead. 
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Every worker 
I know is a 
philosopher 



by Charles Denby, Editor 


I recently rec( 
in Chicago: “The 
is quite a fallacy, 
a few who are 
politicans’ throats 
ful, well-paid woi 
and talking abou 
naive and also a 
rial goods is the 
American philoso 
I was so am 
workers’ intelligei 
But I let several 
insisted that it be 


lived the following letter from a reader 
idea that progress comes from workers 
Progress comes only from thinkers and 
able to cram their ideas down the 
. This is because the alleged wonder- 
kers are shining up their second car 
t baseball. The American worker is 
dupe for the idea that piling up mate- 
purpose of life. 1 have never met one 
phical worker.” 

azed at this attack on the American 
ice that I didn’t care to try to answer. 
»f my fellow-workers read it, and they 
s answered. So here is my reply: 
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Dear Reader: 

I have been a worker all my life, and I have met, 
thousands of American workers, from practically every 
industry in this country — and they are all “philosophical 
workers.” They all have their own thoughts, which are 
altogether the opposite of your philosophy. What you 
fail to understand is the worker’s type of revolt, type 
of organization, and type of thinking. 


From 'Bloody Sunday' to Newry march: 
Irish masses demand rights, freedom 


one of mi 

kind of world yoi 
about where all 
shine up his tw 
the workers I kr 
ment has risen n 
It is as high as 1 
that these people 
car and talking a 
even have enoug) 
hallucinations. 


r fellow workers wants to know what 
u live in? What world are you talking 
the American worker wants to do is 
o cars and talk about baseball? All 
low live in a world where unemploy- 
igher than it has been since the 50’s. 
17 percent here in Detroit. To imagine 
are only interested in shining a second 
bout baseball, when many of them don’t 
h money to exist on, is to be having 


I wonder if you have read anything on past labor 
history? If the American workers are just “dupes,” 
how do you think it was possible for them to organize 
the CIO? Do you think it was the so-called labor 
“leaders” who crammed that idea down someone’s 
throat? It was the workers who invented the sit-down 
strikes, and the ljeaders who ran to catch up with them. 
Do you think the thousands and thousands of wild-cat 
strikes that workers have been waging are over “piling 
up material goods?” They are over conditions of work 
— and of life. And they are against both management 
and their own union leaders. 

(Continued on page 6) 



Striking British miners demonstrate 
outside of Parliament, see article, p. 8. 


GM Southgate workers vs. foremen, ; clock , line 


Los AngelesL Calif. — 

We have three bosses 

over us. The line speed , 

is the main boss. This is /T 

the clock that says there / Cl X 

are so many seconds for / rEfulMf l~dl \ 
a job to be built and you / SUSWPFW \ 

better keep up All work, | ffoi* 

no matter what its con- l _______ _ J 

crete nature, is timed ac- 
cording to whs t is social- VjOjt 
ly necessary. Over the W 

past few years the line 
speed has been getting 
faster and faster while G.M. Southgate 
less and less men have workers’ button 
been used. The amount of socially necessary la- 
bor time to produce a car has become less and 
less. Some of this speed-up is new machines. But 
these machines make us work harder. 

The second boss, really the main bosses’ helper is 
the foreman. He is not so much a boss as a harasser. 


G.M. Southgate 
workers’ button 


THE CLOCK I 

The third bos 
you when you h; 
to be ready for 
when you can g< 
day. The factor 
factory. By the ti 
ing about how m 
to work again. 1 

What can we > 
are written and 
Meanwhile the \\ 


S A BOSS 

:s is the clock in the factory. It tells 
ive to be in the* plant, when you have 
work, when you can take your break, 
> for lunch, when you can stop for the 
y clock is even with you outside the 
mb you get to your car, yon start think- 
uesh time you have until you have to go 
"his is constantly on your mind, 
do about these three bosses? Grievances 
then lost in the grievance procedure, 
’orker has to work under the conditions 


that the foreman sets until the grievance is settled. This 
can take months, if it is settled at all. 

We have to get a procedure where many more 
grievances are settled before being written up; settled 
right in the section where they occur. Until a grievance 
is settled the worker should not have to work under 
speed-up or unsafe conditions. 

GRIEVANCES LOST IN BACKGROUND 

The whole grievance procedure now means taking the 
dispute away from the shop floor and into the back- 
rooms. The best committeeman still has to play the game 
with G.M. Even if he is good, it is soon out of his hands, 
as the company will prefer to deal with higher-ups in 
the union bureaucracy and “trade off” grievances or 
shove them aside. 

Every time things move from the shop floor we are in 
trouble. We have to change things so that we can settle 
them on the floor. This is the only way to begin to have 
control over our three bosses. 

Grievances involving line speed, too much work, need 
to be settled on the spot. That is how to start dealing 
with the main boss — the line. The main bosses’ helper, 
the foreman, must be dealt with right in the section. We 
need immediate protection from the foremen. 

How can we keep these questions on the floor where 
we have some control? We have to set up some type of 
organization within each section. We need workers right 
on the spot to represent the men, and men to back up 
their representatives. We need shop stewards in each 
section. We need a shop steward for every foreman. 

Discuss it with your fellow workers. Bring it up in 
your section. Let’s see what we can do. With organisation 
on the floor, our committeeman can’t be touched by man- 
agement. It doesn’t solve all our problems with the three 
bosses, but it is a start. 

A SHOP STEWARD FOR EVERY FOREMAN! 

— G.M. Worker, Southgate 


By Michael Connolly 

Throughout the month of February, ever 
since the “Bloody Sunday” afternoon of January 
30, when British paratroopers methodically and 
coldly murdered 13 of Derry’s citizens, the whole 
world has watched and listened to the Irish cry 
for freedom. There has not been a single day 
since that afternoon when somewhere in Ireland, 
or in Britain itself, demonstrators did not take 
to the streets to express their anger and their 
defiance. 

From Derry to Belfast, to the massive Civil Rights 
Association march in Newry, and in every corner of the 
six British-occupied counties, the marchers demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of British troops, the end of 
internment, and the resignation of Brian Faulkner’s 
hated Unionist gang in Stormont. 

Despite the lies and hypocrisy of the British army 
spokesmen, and Heath’s Tory government, no one could 
believe that the machine-gunning of the 25,000 Derry 
marchers was anything other than a “cold-blooded mas- 
sacre.” Even while the dead and wounded were still 
being taken away to the morgues and hospitals, Berna- 
dette Devlin compared the killings to South Africa: “This 
is our Sharpeville. We will never forget it.” 

VICTIMS SHOT IN THE BACK 

British Prime Minister Heath quickly ordered his 
own version of an investigation into the murders, ap- 
pointing the reactionary judge, Lord Widgery, already 
known for his position that no suspect held by police be 
allowed a lawyer during interrogation, to head the in- 
quiry. Whatever Lord Widgery reports will mean nothing 
beside the testimony of the marchers themselves. The 
morgue and hospital spokesmen admit that the majority 
of the dead and wounded were shot in the back, and 
that some were repeatedly machine-gunned as they lay 
on the ground. 

So great was the horror and shock in the days follow- 
ing Bloody Sunday, that the demonstrations spread to 
Britain, the Irish Republic, the USA, Italy, France, 
Canada and Australia. In London and in Glasgow, the 
number one demand 1 was to bring the troops home now. 
Thousands marched on 10 Downing Street in London, 
and were met. not by Heath, but by club-swinging mount- 
ed police, who sent nearly 100 marchers to the hospital. 
There were marches in ten other British cities, and new 
plans were made for anti-war activity among British 
troops . 

“IMPRISONED, INTERNED, SLAUGHTERED” 

But it was Bernadette Devlin who caught the es- 
sence of the moment; and everyone knew she spoke 
the truth when she told the House of Commons; “I do not 
believe the paratroopers went berserk. They were told to 
do it, and they fired into a crowd of unarmed civilians. 
We have been imprisoned and interned, and finally we 
have been slaughtered by the British army, but we have 
not been defeated.” 

Devlin spoke also in Glasgow, to a packed hall. The 
size of the meeting, and its spirit, proved that the move- 
ment inside Britain had finally become a mass movement. 
She told the crowd that it was British capitalism which 
bore the responsibility for the war in Ulster. It was their 
investment in an Ulster of poverty wage levels and a 
divided and weakened working class that the British 
army was there to protect. 

She made it clear that she did not ask simply for 
unification with the South, but for a new society in all 
of Ireland. Green (Catholic) Tories were no better than 
Orange ones, she said, and what difference did it make 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Alexandra Kollontai: revolutionary woman 


The Autobiography of a Sexually Emancipated 
Communist Woman, by Alexandra Kollontai. Herder and 
Herder, New York, 1971. $5.95. 

Alexandra Kollontai may or may not have 
been “a sexually emancipated Communist 
woman” — but that is not what this little volume 
is about. Nor is that what its interest is for the 
women’s liberation movement of today. To choose 
such a title for the autobiography of a woman 
who was a member of the Central Committee of 
the Bolsheviks during the Russian Revolution and one 
of the most popular orators during both the 1905 and 
the 1917 Revolutions, is not only misleading, but an 
affront to her true role in the women’s liberation move- 
ment of her day. 

The truth is that her essay on “The New Woman." 
which is also included in this volume, tells more about 
Kollontai than her autobiography. It is too bad that this 
is the only chapter from her 1920 book. The New Morality 
and the Working Class, which is included. Kollontai, a 
novelist herself, traces the “New Woman” through the 
heroines of the new novels, as contrasted to the heroines 
of the past. “Life creates the new women,” she writes, 
“literature reflects them.” 

BUSTED FETTERS BROKEN 

The novels she cites will be unknown to most of her 
readers today — and certainly cannot be compared to 
the earlier great Russian classics — yet the new women 
in the characters she describes are unmistakable: “Be- 
fore us stands woman as personality, before us stands 
a human being possessing a characteristic value, with 
her own individuality, who asserts herself — in short, a 
woman who has broken the rusted fetters of her sex.” 

Passionately interested as she was in the individual, 
and in fitting male chauvinism, Kollontai was adamant 
that her own personal involvement could not be separated 
from the working class women. 


f Dorm worker says 
UCLA oppresses 
Black women 


Los Angeles, Calif. — I’m on the hill at UCLA 
where the dormitory workers, all Black women, 
work so hard without enough help. I’ve been 
working in the dormitories’ housekeeping de- 
partment for over nine years. There are some 
who have been there even longer. When I start- 
ed there were a total of 14 employees in each 
dormitory. The buildings were new and needed 
less care. Now these same buildings are old and 
need more care, and there are only six employ- 
ees in each dormitory. 

On Saturday and Sunday one woman works doing 
the restrooms from the 7th floor down to the bottom 
floor. This is a total of 12 bathrooms, 12 lounges, and 12 
halls. Other employee’s duties consist of six bathrooms, 
scrubbing walls and shower stalls, three tub rooms, 
three typing rooms, three laundry rooms, three lounges, 
six hallways, six drinking fountains, dusting vents, 
emptying ashtrays, spot mopping, spotting walls, dusting 
and mopping lounges, emptying trash, and a little of 
everything else. Students pay more and more each year, 
and get less and less service. .ivV: 

The managers are saying, “The students don’t want 
their rooms cleaned,” and that’s why we are faced 
with this layoff. But I see that it is the manager’s fault 
that these beautiful homes away from home are de- 
teriorating. We who work In the dormitories are just as 
unhappy as the students about the condition of the build- 
ings. We know that the students deserve to get more for 
, their money, just as we deserve better working condi- 
tions and fair treatment. We are Black, but nevertheless, 
we are all humans and can not be expected to do a Super- 
human amount of work in an eight-hour day. 

The university wants the public to believe that it is 
helping minority students get an education. But the 
ntajorky of custodians are Black, and there have been 
■' no programs, joh training, or job upgrading, so that we 
are stuck in dead-end jobs. 

The university , wants you to he loyal to your job, 
- -“shut f ask, is UCLA loyal to its women? I say no. In the 
% dormitories they expect women to do the same amount 
of work, or more, than the men, but they receive less 
pay. They expect you to call in every day if you are 
sick, whether you are bedridden or not , sleet, rain, or 
snow whether you have a telephone or not. 

We have women working on the weekends, doing the 
restrooms on the men’s side. The students are running 
around nude, using the restroom, while the women are 
trying to do their job. I wonder, if these same women 
weren’t Black, but were white women, would the man- 
ager expect them to do this? This is a place where they 
don’t care anything about a woman, and if you are a 
Black woman, they care even less. 

Employees, students, and faculty, we must unite to 
make this a better place to work, to study, and to teach. 


“It is not individual will, not the example of a bold 
Magda or a determined Renate, that created the new 
woman,” she writes. “The transformation ... is accom- 
plished ... in the lower depths of society where under 
the scourge of hunger the adjustment of the working 
woman to the sharply changed conditions of existence 
proceeds.” 

RELATION TO MOVEMENT CRUCIAL 

This is the subject Kollontai was discussing — and 
those (like Germaine Greer, who wrote the Foreword 
to this volume) who miss this point and go off on their 
own kicks, miss thereby the relationship of Kollontai’s 
experience to today’s movement. Kollontai understood 
and made clear that it was the mass movement that 
made her, not vice versa. We have yet to get to the 
same high stage in the movement today that was reached 
in Russia during that early period. 

Kollontai’s devotion to the working women comes 
through also in her autobiography. There is considerable 
material there of interest to WL today, but the interest 
does not lie in the fact that this edition includes in italics 
all the words, sentences and paragraphs that Kollontai 
had crossed out in the galley-proofs when it was pub- 
lished in 1926. (Indeed, the italics for the most part 
serve only to make it very awkward reading.) Those 
who are trying to claim that her corrections and dele- 
tions were all due to the pressures of Stalinism, which 
was “stifling her ego,” have a lot to learn about the 
history of that period. 

The year 1926 did NOT represent the full victory of 
Stalin — but it DID represent Kollontai’s capitulation — 
a capitulation so complete that she was able to stand 
by while her own leader of the Workers’ Opposition, 
Alexander Shlyapnikov, was purged. 

Indeed, the truly revealing “deletion” in her auto- 
biography was not a deletion but a complete omission of 
any mention of her activity with the Workers’ Opposition, 
and the famous Trade Union dispute with Lenin, a most 
important period of her life. (1) It was this capitulation 
to Stalinism that resulted in her confining her auto- 
biography to her activity on the woman question alone. 
It is an interesting book for the Women’s Liberation 
movement to read, and ponder over. 

(1) For a discussion of this famous debate, see Marxism 
and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya, p. 196. 

| Black prisoner writes . . . \ 

Editor’s Note: We print below a letter received 
from a new reader, a Black prisoner, and a reply by 
the author of the article on which he teas commenting. 

In your November issue there was an article written 
by a Black hospital worker entitled “Poor Women 
Cheated on Houses, Child Support.” The author said, 
“As for runaway husbands, the burden of proof of where 
a man is, is always on the woman.” 

But can a Black man run away, hide or escape the 
ever present and consistent forces that attempt to negate 
his manhood continually? If he is not, in fact, recognized 
as a man by society at large, should he stay at home to 
perpetuate the “boy” image and slave role that society 
has deemed he play? Should he be an accomplice or 
partner to that diabolical scheme to continue the “raising 
of slaves” for Amerika? 

I do not say that running away is the answer. I do 
say that until a Black man recognizes that his role as 
wage slave and non-man is predetermined by the very 
design of this present capitalistic and exploitative system, 
he wUl contiune to run away, to hide, rather than be 
co-conspirator and accomplice to his own castration, in 
plain view of his wife, children and society ... 

A Black man must not feel threatened by his Black 
woman ... Black Prisoner 

■ California 

. . . Black mother answers 

A man who is truly Black and proud of his heritage 
would never leave his children or wife without any sup- 
port. He would know the importance of making sure his 
children understand what it is really like to be a Black 
American, and help teach them what must be done to be 
free in this society. Has running away from any problem 
ever helped? 

Yes, there are a lot of things in America that need 
changing. But running away from them means sacrificing 
other human beings to the problem. There are a lot of 
Black men who have tackled these problems head-on. 
They are proud ofwhalthey are. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if they run away, they deserve to be called 
“boy.” 

When a man runs away, a welfare check replaces 
the human being, who is needed by other human beings. 
1 know what it means to be both mother and father. I 
know what it means to become a slave. Nobody has to 
tell any mother trying to raise a family alone in this 
society h6w “exploitative” this present capitalistic sys- 
tem is. 

It is not the Black woman who is threatening the 
Black man. We have to fight just to keep surviving in 
this society, let alone build a new one. If we can fight for 
a new world together, it would be a lot easier. But even 
if we have to fight for it alone, we will. 

Mary Curry, Detroit 
— Black Hospital Worker 
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Another lour years of Nixon? 

By Ethal Dunbar 

This is a national election year, and many of 
the leading politicians are saying that Nixon will 
be elected for another term. I have been won- 
dering how can the poor Blacks and the poor 
whites of this country stand another four years 
of this Nixon doctrine. 

They are saying that Nixon has written off the 
Black vote, and it is true. But he has also written off 
the poor white vote. It appears that what he has going 
for him with the whites is playing on their racism, on 
school busing and housing. What the whites will realize 
in the next four years, if Nixon is elected, is that without 
jobs and security, busing and housing become secondary. 
They will soon find themselves in the same condition as 
the Blacks. 

This President is so tricky. He said when he was 
first elected that a little unemployment is good for the 
country. What is wrong with every .available man and 
woman being employed? How can unemployment be 
healthy to this country? As everyone knows, what he 
called a little unemployment has added up to mass un- 
employment. Then he comes out with statistics about 
where unemployment is the worst, as if people can 
survive on statistics. 

When he was running for the Presidency, I had no 
idea he was so deep seated in racism, and anyone who 
is an out and out racist is also antiworker. But to think 
a President Of the United States is talking about amend- 
ing the Constitution of the country against busing of 
Blacks to white schools and vice versa, is to wonder how 
much longer we can survive under his administration. 

Ms. misses mealing of WL 

The preview issue of Ms., “the new magazine for 
women,” is filled with contradictions. While claiming to 
represent all women, the majority of its articles and 
advertisements are aimed at a group of women whose 
income is well above average. Most of the ads are for 
various wines and liquors, but there are also ads for 
furs and clothes from most- of New York’s fashionable 
women’s stoites. There are also blatantly sexist ads such 
as the one which says that only “guys blindly in love . . . 
dig flabby girls.” 

While most of the articles are rather bland and 
reduce sisterhood to some new form of radical-chic, 
there are a few good ones, two of which are Letty 
Cottin Pogrebin’s “Down with Sexist Upbringing” and 
Celestine Waire’s interview with Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
“The Black Family and Feminism.” The best article is 
“Welfare is a Women’s Issue,” by Johnnie Tillmon, a 
Black welfare mother and organizer, who presents toe 
real issues Of women’s liberation as a matter of sur- 
vival, especially for women on welfare. 

She says that women should have the opportunity to 
work for living wages and that if women’s work in the 
home were recognized as such and she were paid for it, 
there would be no need for welfare. She stresses the 
need for freedom of choice in the areas of working out- 
side the home, child care, birth control and abortion. 
She writes with a warmth, dignity and militancy that 
communicates the real meaning of sisterhood. At one 
point she says, “Maybe it is we poor welfare women 
who will really liberate women in this country.” It’s 
something to think about. 

— Suzanne Casey 

Betty Friedan h Hartford 

Hartford, Conn. — Women Liberationists here 
in Hartford are critical about the mass media- 
recognized “leader” of the women’s movement, 
Betty Friedan, who recently gave a talk at Trin- 
ity College. 

Friedan is quoted by the local press as saying be- 
fore an audience of over a thousand: “Gloria Steinem 
is ripping off the movement for private profits. It’s not 
bad for the movement, because she’s pretty and some 
say she is a good role model since she hasn’t married 
and that shows you can be single and have a good life. 
The media -would try to make her a leader. But she’s 
never been a member of NOW or . of any other organized 
effort.” 

Friedan, in her lecture, which cost the newly formed 
Trinity Women’s Organization $1,000, addressed her 
thoughts to the problems of upper and upper-middleclass, 
well educated, professional women. She said women must 
begin to make basic and fundamental changes in society 
through organized efforts to put more women in high 
positions of government, on corporate boards of direc- 
tors, and on faculties of universities. 

Friedan, founder of NOW (National Organization 
for Women) is being criticized because she had very 
little to say about specific oppression of working class 
women, of black women and of women of other minor- 
ities. One of the most crucial questions facing the wom- 
en’s movement today is what can all women do now to 
change their | daily lives. Sonya Mihlck 
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Unemployed workers story: no jobs, no benefits 
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Mich. — For three months I have been 
looking for work in Detroit. I have 
there are no jobs to be had if you’re 
Supporting a family. At company after 
every industry, the answer is the 
•ing, no applications given out, and 
are men on layoff already, 
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no one laid off, even if they’re not hiring, 
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the unemployment office the Employment 
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pent benefits come from years of contribu- 
my labor and that of millions of other 
(when you apply for benefits you often get 
.’re asking for charity. If you report after 
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your scheduled time, even if it’s because you had a test 
or an interview for a job, you’re lectured or accused of 
having a job under the hat or just being lazy. 

They don’t rush either. After 12 weeks of waiting in 
lines and filling out forms, my claim is “in process.” 

It is no comfort to find out that unemployment is 
everywhere; not just in basic industries but friends of 
mine in skilled or white-collar trades have had problems 
finding work. Treasury Secretary Connally didn’t make 
me feel better either when he said that if you count 
male heads of households, “only” 3.5% of us don’t have 
jobs. I’d like to see Connally come to the MESC line 
where I stand and fight for benefits, and explain to me 
how prosperity is just around the corner. 

— Unemployed Worker 

Gum. steelworker raps job 

Hartford, Conn. — Last Spring our fabricating plant 
had an eight week strike. As soon as we got back to 
work the layoffs started. First, they laid off the night 
shift, about 100 workers. By December the place was 
down to almost nothing. I was laid off too. This month 
I am back working and there are only 35 or 40 produc- 
tion workers, if you count the twelve supervisors who 
are all over the place and working alongside the men, 
in violation of the contract. 

Today, I do three jobs instead of one; welding, 
grinding and burning. All of the Black workers except 
me are doing the heaviest work, which is in the bridge 
gang. I’m not because I hurt my shoulder a couple of 
years back and when they have tried to stick me on a 
rough job, I raise hell. 

The union isn’t doing a thing. Seniority means noth- 
ing. Guys with more seniority than I are still off work. 
People are holding tight and are just waiting to see 
what happens. Nixon has us all holding tight with his 
freeze. 

After the strike there was no $400 Christmas bonus. 
Everyone is out to bite off the heads of working people 
with more taxes, higher and higher food prices. What 
can a man do? 

— Black steel worker 
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plant know the truth. Elmer Boyd worked 
[er here at Mack for 25 years. The company 
him ever since he won a medical transfer 
ing area, where smoke and dust were so 
rybody suffered from it (see N&L, Dec. 
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s still working at Mack want to know the 
—Day shift worker, Mack 


ich. — Perhaps you are all aware of the 
the Eight Mile-Outer Drive Plant, The 
is “unsettled grievances.” But at Mack, 
that our local leadership has a facetious 
d our complaints. 

^member the time our brother was pinned 
racks by a hi-lo, and the hideous treat- 
ived from those quacks at first aid? Do you 
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remember when one of our brothers (and I am speak- 
ing of all brothers — black, white, red, or yellow) was 
forced to work one day when he was sick, and he had 
an operation the day after? 

One lady in the press room went on medical leave 
for three months and received ONE §84.00 check. Our 
sister had to get aid from the state to make ends meet. 
It is a rare day when you win a grievance. When a young 
steward in the press room won $25,000 from Chrysler 
recently, it was a great surprise. 

Our demands are within the contract. There is no 
reason why workers should have to work under condi- 
tions like smoking hi-los, welding fumes that can choke 
you, and unsafe presses. Our leadership says the Mack 
plant doesn’t have any complaints. We would like to 
know their definition of complaints! 

— Chrysler Mack worker 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — I have heard that up on the fourth 
floor, on the day shift, a worker was given 30 days off 
recently. He was doing the rear speaker job, and he 
had to climb in and out of the car. The company 
accused him of loosening a wire, and they wrote him 
up for poor workmanship. Everybody knows this is a 
trumped-up charge, just like the last one they put against 
this brother. That time he got two weeks off. 

The truth is that the company is out to destroy 
him. When Hatfield was the general foreman, he per- 
secuted the man. Now the new general foreman is doing 
the same thing. The foreman watches this brother’s 
every move. Why are they persecuting a hard-working 
man? 

The reason is that he speaks out a lot. He talks the 
truth about racism in the shop, and he doesn’t shut up 
even when there’s a foreman around. This is the only 
reason they are after him — racism! At Fleetwood, free- 
dom of speech doesn’t exist. 

We have seen GM give the brother two weeks, and 
we saw them give him 30 days. I ask: Why are his co- 
workers doing nothing? Why are we standing around 
like puppets? It is up to us to defend each other from 
racist attacks. 

You can see the world is in a revolutionary stage. 
In every plant there is at least a thought of revolution. 
But I ask you, my brothers and sisters at Fleetwood — 
are we part of the new world to be, or are we still In the 
dark ages like slaves? Now is the time to answer. 

— Black Worker, Fleetwood 
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Old timers 
shafted -- but 
not for long 

by John Allison 

When the Chrysler Highland Park Plant was 
in the process of closing down all of its produc- 
tion lines and laying workers off in the past few 
years, many of them were transferred to the War- 
ren Stamping Plant. Many of these transferred 
workers had as much as 25 and 30 years of seni- 
ority at the Chrysler Highland Park Plant, but 
when they went to the stamping plant, they went 
in with seniority as of “the day of entry.” That 
is, they had absolutely no seniority at all on 
their new jobs. 

At the stamping plant, there are 26 lines in the Press 
Room, with some small presses and some large presses. 
The above mentioned Highland Park workers were as- 
signed to the Large Press line. On the Large Press line 
they often have short runs of stock, and management 
moves workers from line to line. 

The young workers who were at the stamping plant 
were given the best jobs and did not have to move. 
Always, the Highland Park workers got the shaft because 
they had no seniority at Warren Stamping. They suffered 
through this experience. 

But then the UAW set up the Attrition Pool, and the 
Highland Park workers got their regular seniority back 
as part of the agreement involved in setting up the 
pool. Now, the union representatives were put on notice 
that the workers with their 25-30 years of seniority 
would no longer take the shaft. Only the union repre- 
sentatives said they had their hands tied because of 
union politics. 

The old timers remembered very well the old days 
when they had to fight the union and the company. They 
had a meeting with the plant manager and gave him a 
lesson in shop rules and seniority. 

So now, both the union and management have agreed 
that these workers will no longer be run from line to 
line when management decides to shift jobs. 



Work piled on at Coon.P.0. 

Hartford, Conn. — Working at the Post Office 
on High Street in Hartford for the past year was 
an eye-opening experience, especially in refer- 
ence to the exploitation of workers by the bosses. 
If there was any place where the dictum “the 
more you do the more they expect” held true, 
it was at the Post Office. 

This was true in every department concerning opera- 
tions on the floor by clerks, mail handlers, and mainte- 
nance men. For example, quite often a supervisor (a per- 
son who just stands around and watches) would mat 
clerks .do mailhandling work or vice versa. It reache •> 
the point where even when I switched jobs 1 was stir 
expected to do my previous job too. 

As far as I’m concerned, conditions will grow mu 
worse for the average Postal employee. The latest ws 
increases were utterly ludicrous since inflation will y, * 
them out easily, and since massive cutbacks in to. 
personnel are occurring. This of course means each fn 
ployee will be expected to do more. 

The most obvious thing at the Post Office is t; 
lack of knowledge displayed by the clowns in th 
Personnel Department (who all have political jobs? 
about the conditions on the work floors. This is especially 
true concerning the crying need for more mailhandler 
maintenance men, and clerks. However, since a massiv 
campaign is on to cut back they don’t hire anyone, lu 
fact they go so far as to reach the point of insanity by 
making statements absolutely devoid of any truth such 
as . . . “we just can’t find room for any more mail 
handlers” or . . . “we’U have to wait until things start 
picking up.” 

Tony B. 
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NIXONISM - AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The viciousness of Nixon’s recent attacks — first on 
any who dare to question the way he is waging “peace” 
on Vietnam, and then on his own Courts that have upheld 
busing to achieve school desegregation — has given ample 
warning of what the election year ahead of us has in 
store. 

Hand in hand with an increase in the bombings on 
Vietnam, Nixon moved to a new assault not only on 
the anti-war movement, but on his Democratic opponents, 
as veritable traitors for their criticism of his so-called 
“peace proposals.” 

NIXON’S RETROGRESSIONISM 

The attack was pre-meditated and carefully planned 
—from Haldeman’s shocking accusation that Democrats 
who criticized were ““consciously aiding and abetting 
the enemy of the United States,” through the whole 
Administration line-up of Rogers, Laird, Kissinger, and 
Mitchell, to say nothing of the time Nixon took from his 
State of the World speech to repeat the attack himself. 
Lest anyone miss the point, Porter in Paris abruptly 
called off the “peace talks” there, to protest the “hordes 
of Communists” who had assembled at Versailles for 
a three-day anti-war assembly. 

Nixonism has opened up a stage far worse than 
McCarthyism in this country. McCarthy was without real 
power. Nixon is commander-in-chief. It is not that Nixon 
has* not always been a war hawk, nor that he has not 
from the day he took office attempted to wage war on 
the First Amendment of the Constitution. It is that to 
repeat — now, when he is President — the “20 years of 
treason” type of reckless Charges that he hurled at 
President Truman back in the McCarthy era, shows how 
dangerously far Nixon’s retrogressionism has taken us. 

BACK TO THE BLACK CODES 

At the same time, Nixonism is rolling the clock 
totally backwards on even so elementary a question as 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision on desegregated school- 
ing — about which little enough has been done in 18 years. 
Nixon’s attack on school busing — an attack on the 
decisions which his own Supreme Court had just ap- 


proved — began way back last summer, before the 
schools were ever given a chance to reopen. It was an 
open invitation to white racism to disrupt any busing 
plans that had already received support. All that mat- 
tered to Nixon was that to win the 1972 election in the 
still unenfranchised South, he would have to out-Wallace 
Wallace. 

White racism was all too eager to accept Nixon’s 
invitation, and the drummed up hysteria over busing 
soon convinced him that it was the political issue to 
exploit, South and North. The fantastic anti-busing Con- 
ference Nixon dared to hold at the White House — just 
before taking off on his flight to Peking for “world 
peace” — ended up with this great champion of law and 
order openly pledging to take whatever steps might be 
necessary to offset court-ordered school busing for racial 
integration, even to the extreme of flirting with an actual 
Constitutional amendment to that end. 

Nixonism appears intent not only on rolling back 
every gain the Black masses have won throughout the 
whole past decade, but on rolling us all the way back 
to the days of the Black Codes erected by the Bourbon 
South in Post-Reconstruction days. And all to win the 
1972 election! 

THE ANTI-NIXON FORCES 

It is the hunger to return to the White House that 
has brought the most reactionary features of Nixonism 
to such depths. He is counting on racism to divide the 
forces against him — especially white labor and the 
Black masses. He is counting on the much-publicized 
withdrawals to make the American masses forget that 
not only has the war not been wound down, but that the 
bombings have actually increased. He is counting on his 
spectacular new dialogues with new continents to hide 
the new war alliances that are being planned. 

A good indication of how wrong Nixon is to count 
on anything is the speed with which the war-hawk, 
George Meany, had to reverse his course when he re- 
cently dared to hint that he might have to wind up for 
Nixon, despite Nixon’s attacks on the workers. The firm 
position which the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO took 


for busing and against Nixon the very next day at their 
meeting in Florida, is a sign of the pressure they were 
feeling from their own rank and file. 

The still-climbing unemployment rate is not going to 
be swept away by Secretary of the Treasury John Con- 
nolly’s crass statement that a six percent figure isn’t 
critical because it includes such a high percentage of 
Blacks and youth. The still-soaring inflation is not going 
to be forgotten by workers who see the prices for their 
food climbing out of all reach of their frozen pay-checks. 
Nixon’s war at home against labor has gone hand-in-hand 
with his war against the Black masses — and with his 
wars abroad.. In this age of Nixonism, it is impossible 
not In recognize the intimate connection between capital- 
ism, racism and imperialism. 

That is what demands a unity of the forces opposing 

him. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

U S. Steel Corporation in Duluth has 
declared that their shutdown will be 
permanent. At about the same time, 
there was another announcement that' 
that Airbase, which is Duluth’s largest 
non-private corporation employer, will 
soon be laying off a sizable amount of 
people. Despair is rampant, and bitter- 
ness among the young. 

But there is a new organization in 
the Twin Cities, called^ the Unemployed 
Workers Union, which is not an organi- 
zation of radicals, nor even a particu- 
larly radical organization, and they have 
done some interesting things. Not so long 
ago they organized a demonstration ol 
several hundred people on the steps of 
the state Capitol over unemployment. 
They were virtually ignored by the 
media. They are just starting to move 
on this important problem and starting 
to think as they have never done before. 

Correspondent 

Minnesota 

* $ £ 

A Russian electrical tooling company 
has just won half of the contract on 
the Mica Creek Dam in British Columbia. 
Their bid was less than $10 million 
while those of Hitachi and of Dominion 
Engineering were between $14.5 and 
$15.5 million. So thanks to that “Social- 
ist” country, 900 Quebecois workers at 
Dominion Engineering will soon be out 
on the street. I guess there will be those 
who will say that there is something 
different between “socialist” free com- 
petition and the “capitalist” variety. It 
seems that Kosygin’s visit here had 
something to do with this deal. 

Correspondent 

Montreal 

* # $ 

A headline in a recent issue of the 
Wall St. Journal really stopped me. It 
noted that there has been “an alarming” 
increase in the rate of suicides among 
the professional people who have been 
laid off in aerospace and other technical 
industries. Apparently, many of these 
thousands of highly, skilled but unem- 
ployed specialists, used to incomes of 
from $15,000 to as much as $50,000 a 
year, simply could not face the reality 
of being unemployed and unable to get a 
job. It reminded me of the great depres- 


sion of the Thirties, when thousands of 
others who were wiped out by the market 
crash committed suicide because they 
could not face a life of economic hard- 
ship. 

Old-timer 

Detroit 

i|i $ $ 

Unemployment was discussed in the 
House of Commons (just before the 
miners’ strike took the country by sur- 
prise.) Heath boasted that production 
was higher than two years ago with 
400,000 less workers employed. He 
talked about the “massive shakeout” 
carried through in industry. He called 
for more investment. Wilson opposed 
him, but it was a poor show. 

Correspondent 

Britain 


MILITANT MINERS 


It is incredible how things can change 
in a few months. We are now in a State 
of Emergency due to the coal miners’ 
strike. It looks as if millions of workers 
are going to be laid off. The govern- 
ment is determined to wage the most 
bitter class war since the General Strike 
against the miners and the whole work- 
ing class in this country — all over a few 
miserable pounds a week that would 
appear to you “rich” Americans abso- 
lutely incredible. 

It seems that the capitalists are quite 
content to let this chaos take place — so 
we know that it will be the poor, the old 
and the workers who are going to bear 
the brunt of the dislocation and who 
will have to pay to “get the country on 
its feet again” when the strike is settled. 

It seems the “post-war period" is com- 
ing to an end in Britain, and all talk of 
an affluent society and a bright and 
rosy democratic future is now history. 
The bare reality of our inhumanitarian 
system is now revealed to even the most 
unpolitical. Even the right wing papers 
are saying that the miners have a just 
case. 

Hyde Park Socialist 
London 

* # * 

The Economist carried a story about 
a militant miners’ strike that went on 
for months in the Asturias region of 


Mteader 9 s 


Fascist Spain. Both strikes and inde- 
pendent trade unions are illegal there, 
and government repression is ferocious. 
Yet these workers, the children and 
grandchildren of the revolutionary min- 
ers of 1936, were able to hold out for 
a long time. The strike, however, was 
finally broken, flow? The Fascist Gov- 
ernment of Franco was able to bring in 
cheap coal from another friendly gov- 
ernment: not the U. S., but “Commu- 
nist” Poland. Events like this should be 
known by workers and radicals around 
the world: too many of us forget that 
the enemy is the world! capitalist class, 
whether Fascist, Communist or “pri- 
vate.” 

Observer 

Connecticut 

• 

LE MONDE'S SLANDER 

Leaving aside the slander contained in 
the letter from Le Monde’s reviewer, if 
you can, I was utterly amazed that the 
real live facts of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion and the Black movement in this 
country (just to take two) could seem 
unrelated to anyone living in 1972 when 
the world has shrunk so small that one 
feels as if he could hold it in his hand, 
and watch the gravediggers of capitalism 
around the globe trying to break their 
shackles. 

I wondered, when I heard the news 
of the wanton killing of 13 more human 
beings fighting for freedom in Derry, 
if he could also see no relationship be- 
tween these 13 new deaths by British 
soldiers, and the new romance between 
Nixon and Mao, and the Vietnam war. 
The global struggle for power by our 
“leaders” goes on to keep this decadent 
society breathing a little longer no 
matter what the expense in human life, 
whether outright slaughter or slow death 
on production lines. 

The Black people gunned down in 
Baton Rouge and the Irish people 
gunned down in North Ireland are linked 
in history, while the living carry on the 


struggle for a new society, linked in 
understanding what the other is going 
through. 

Woman Worker 
New York 

• 

GREECE . . . 

We wish to announce the Front Line, 
a newsletter devoted to the problems 
of the Greek Revolution. Our effort goes 
beyond the existing activity in the U.S. 
in that we are primarily interested in 
reaching the Greek community directly 
(as opposed to “influencing” govern- 
ments) with news and texts of the ac- 
tive resistance within Greece. 

We will report on all the groups which 
we know of that are engaged in active 
struggle. We invite all interested per- 
sons to contact us. $1 will bring the 
first five issues and any amount over 
that would be greatly appreciated. But- 
tons and bumper stickers are also avail- 
able. 

Pena, Box 5128 
Clinton, New Jersey 08809 

• 

AFRICA . . . 

In Dar Es Salam recently I found the 
mood very subdued and the political 
situation tense. A Regional Commissioner 
was assassinated by an African farmer 
opposed to Ujamma. Oscar Kambona 
dropped 1 anti-Nyerere propaganda over 
Dar by plane. Tanzania is in very bad 
financial straits. The Asians are fleeing, 
the excessive fear of all “outsiders” is 
not matched by political or work com- 
mitment to the Nyerere regime. Nyerere 
is having a very difficult time in pulling 
his country towards socialism, and some- 
times the results seem more like bureau- 
cratic cretinism. The recent near-collapse 
Of the East African Community was 
averted only at great cost. Kaunda in 
Zambia is facing an internal crisis of 
mammoth proportions. About the only 
bright spot is the Tan-Zam railroad. 

American Student 
Africa 
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By KAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, 

Chairman, News & Letters Committees 
In this Black Liberation Month* of February— 
whether we look back to Frederick Douglass as the 
symbol of victory both of Abolitionism and the Civil War, 
or to the Black high school youth in Greensboro, N. C., 
who initiated the Black Revolution of our day in Febru- 
ary 1960, “Africa Year”— it becomes necessary to take a 
second look at the life of the recently deceased Ralph 
J. Bunche. ] 

Because the UN and the white ruling classes the 
world over sent representatives to attend the funeral 
services at the Riverside Church in New York, it would 
appear that the only two events worth remembering 
are that this majn they labeled “Diplomat” had won 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1950 for negotiating truce be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in 1949, and headed the im- 
perialist so-called peace-keeping mission to the Congo 
in 1960. Because the very next year, in February 1961, 
the great African revolutionary who tried to keep his 
country independent of imperialist stranglehold — Patrice 
Lumumba— was assassinated, the revolutionary Black 
youth wish not to remember Bunche at all. But to trans- 
form him into an unperson only helps the ruling class 
hide the revolutionary pages of Ralph J. Bunche’s life. 
Why should we allow the rewriting of Bunche’s life story 
as if nothing but the UN happened between his birth in 
Detroit in 1904 and his death in New York in 1971, or 
as if living Blacpt and poor in racist U.S.A. was all 
worth while because Bunche did get a PH.D. from Har- 
vard-even if it still meant not teaching at Harvard, but 
at Howard? Let’s instead bring into the light of day his 
Black revolutionary activities, in fact and in thought, in 
the bleak days of Depression when holding onto his 
career wasn’t half as important as trying to change the 
course of history. 

SHARECROPPERS AND URBAN WORKERS 
REVOLT 

important pages relate to aiding share- 
revolt in the South, and in the North 


The two most 
croppers in their 


*The Black 
obtained from: 
Tenn. 37208. 


Liberation Month, as calendar, can be 
People’s College, Box 5747, Nashville, 
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Two forgotten pages of Ralph Bundle's fife story 


establishing the National Negro Congress to try to unite 
workers and tenant farmers, domestics and intellec- 
tuals, racial organizations and unions and churches and 
radicals; in a word, to shake up the system that had 
dethroned King Cotton but not King Capital. 

In the Spring of 1935, when Bunche, as Chairman of 
the Division of Social Sciences at Howard University, 
had conceived a form of a mass organization to organize 
the urban North — the National Negro Congress, the 
Socialists had organized the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. The terror campaign, not excluding outright mur- 
der of organizers, with which the Bourbon South had 
met the organizing drive, led to the calling of a cotton 
choppers strike in 1936. The landlords and their “law 
and order” deputy sheriffs— one was actually convicted 
of practicing outright peonage (1) — brought the destitute 
living condition* there to the breaking point, as the 
landlords also drove sharecroppers off the land. 

There are few enough books on that hard page of 
history, and none at all on Ralph J. Bunche’s role. Yet 
he had organized one of the most effective inter-racial 
committees in Washington, D.C., to aid the sharecrop- 
pers. And he himself was never too tired to speak in 
still one more out-of-the-way church or civic or radical 
group to raise funds to help the sharecroppers, to give 
shelters to those who had to abandon the land and come 
to the nation’s capital that was, except for the street 
cars, Jim Crow. 

Along with John P. Davis of the Joint Committee on 
National Recovery and A. Philip Randolph, President 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, the Sponsor- 
ing Committee for the National Negro Congress received 
support also from Communists, Socialists, and many 
others. The Congress was off to a fast start when it 
convened in Chicago in 1936. No less than 819 delegates, 
representing 585 organizations— from churches to farm 


(1) The infamous Sheriff Peacher was the only one 
convicted, but by no means the only one who practiced 
it. The more exciting history to follow is the daring 
and ingenuity of revolt. See Howard Kester’s Revolt 
Among Sharecroppers; also The South in Progress by 
Katherine Lumpkin; Stuart Jamieson, Labor Unionism 
in American Agriculture. 


organizations, from women’s groups to trades unions, 
from professional groups to political groups and parties 
— were present. Indeed, out of these also were born 
many of the organizing committees that were to be- 
come the CTO. 

Clearly, Professor Bunche wasn’t sitting in any ivory 
tower. Clearly, this intellectual didn’t keep himself 
separated from the great masses in motion, Black and 
white. And just as clearly, though no doubt surprising 
to the Communists, he wasn’t under any illusions as to 
why the Communists were in it at the moment, and how 
quickly the “line” from Moscow could change. Change 
it did, with the outbreak of World War II. The demise 
of the National Negro Congress soon followed. 

THE TRANSITION POINT 

Along with activity in mass organizations came philo- 
sophic development. Ralph Bunche became critical not 
only of the economic, political and social status of the 
Negro, but of all existing Negro organizations that strove 
to ameliorate this condition. He called them “philsophic 
and programming paupers.” He was critical likewise 
of all Negro leaders who, he said “think and act entirely 
in a black groove.” In his pamphlet, A World View of 
Race, he even comes up with a solution to the Negro 
problem: 

“The Negro must develop, therefore, a conscious- 
ness of class interest and purpose and must strive for 
an alliance with the white working class in a common 
struggle for economic and political equality and 
justice.” 

This high point of his self-development as “social 
(Continued on Page 7) 

NEXT MONTH IN N & L: 

Analysis by Raya Dunayevskaya | 

• What really happened in Peking? 

• Is it against only Russia, or 1 Hanoi, too? § 
| • What will it mean for the 1972 election ig 


and after? 



Views 


. . . AND ISRAEL 

. 

Mordechai Cafri’s letter from Tel Aviv 
“Israel Moves j to Suppress Basic Liber- 
ties” is cause for concern. I am sending 
you herewith a clipping of an article by 
our Jerusalem correspondent, Amos 
Ben-Vered, in Which the problem of vio- 
lence in Israel is fully recognized. But 
that doesn’t make it government suppres- 
sion of liberties I wish misunderstanding 
could be corrected. 

Philip Slomovitz, Editor 
The Jewish News 
Southfield, Mich. 

VIETNAM 

The scenes of Nixon boarding his plane 
for Peking, and saying that his trip was 
“a journey for peace”, came on our TV 
screen right after scenes of the bombing 
in Vietnam. I just can’t imagine how 
anyone can believe anything Nixon says. 
He is, without a doubt, the lying-est 
president we have ever been saddled 
with. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


I have been reading all I could about 
the situation in the United States. The 
Trades Counci j here may decide to in- 
vite a delegation from Russia; if they 
do I think the question of America 
should be raised. Russia is important as 
the place where a great proletarian 
revolution took place. But for revolu- 
tionaries, America is at present the most 
important place in the world. Many 
see it only as the participant in the Viet- 
nam War. That is true, but there are 
revolutionaries in the U.S. fighting under 
difficult conditions. If we can get this 
across the Communists will be shocked. 

Marxist - Humanist 
Scotland 

sfc % ^ 

The troops are coming home, but the 
slaughter in Indochina continues. It is 
carried on by bomber planes and elabor- 


ate electronic ground equipment. In to- 
day’s war, it is money, not manpower, 
that counts ... It is time for us to tell 
the U.S. government NO! we will no 
longer pay for death and destruction. 

There is a 144-page book called “Ain’t 
Gonna Pay for War No More,” by Robert 
Calvert which discusses why we should 
resist war taxes. It explains how to re- 
sist the telephone tax, excise tax, income 
taxes, withholding taxes; related personal 
experiences of war resisters; reveals the 
possible consequences and suggests al- 
ternative uses for the tax money. 

It costs $1 (10 to 100 copies 75c each). 
To order the book, tell your readers to 
write: 

War Tax Resistance 
339 Lafayette Street 
New York N.Y. 10012 

• 

POVERTY 

Jews and non-Jews alike are becoming 
increasingly aware that an unexpectedly 
large number of American Jews live at 
or below the poverty tine. One evidence 
of our growing concern with the problem 
is the publication of a paperback, “The 
Other Jews: Portraits in Poverty”, issued 
by our organization’s Institute of Human 
Relations Press. It is the first booklet 
published in a generation on the subject 
of the Jewish poor, and is available from: 
Institute of Human Relations Press, 165 
E. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 at 
$1.25 a copy. 

American Jewish Committee 
New York 

$ $ * 

On March 18 and 19 we’re holding 
our Second Poor Peoples Conference, 
so people from around the state can dis- 
cuss collective means of survival and 
political struggle. We have councils in 
the farming, forestry and industrial 
regions of the state . . . Please inform 
your readers about the Conference and 
ask them to come. It is important to 
have representatives qf the people’s 
press of all political shades. Petty dif- 
ferences have kept us apart to the 


point that we are in danger of another 
Attica, but this time it will be world- 
wide. 

Council of the Poor 
P.O. Box 5311 
Eugene, Oregon 

CORRECTION 

There was a mistake in the article I 
sent in last issue on the expose of the 
way Colt’s has been producing defective 
M-16 rifles here. The “Connecticut Citi- 
zen’s Action Group,” which revealed the 
company practices, was not a workers’ 
group, but a Nader group, for which the 
workers testified. I apologize for the 
error, and hope you can clear this up 
for your readers. 

Correspondent 

Connecticut 

• 

WHAT'S IN STORE 

The first time I heard Nixon talking 
about instituting a “value added tax”, 
I thought it sounded suspiciously N like the 
“turnover tax” I had read about in 
Marxism and Freedom in the chapter on 
Russian state-capitalism. I just re-read 
that section, and sure enough— it sounds 
like exactly the same thing. 

How right Marx was when he said that 
“the only part of the so-called national 
wealth that actually enters into the col- 
lective possessions of modern peoples is 
their national debt.” And how right 
Raya Dunayevskaya was when she said 
“the whole cost (in Russia) of industrial- 
ization and militarization has been borne 
by the people through that ingenious 
scheme known as the ‘turnover tax’.” I 
strongly suggest that everyone who has 
a copy should reread Chapter 13 to see 
what may be in store for us. 

Technician 

Pittsburgh 

* * t- 

Ever since he got into office, Nixon’s 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Butz, has 
been fighting against imposing any price 
controls on food. Meanwhile the prices 
at the super-market have been jumping 
higher every week. And now I’ve heard 
everything! He has just had the gall to 
say that the reason for the rising food 
prices was “consumers, with their in- 
creasing incomes, have hid these prices 
up.” 

The only thing I can make out of that 


is that Butz wants everyone to stop eat- 
ing. That’s exactly what everybody in the 
check-out tines at the super-market has 
been saying we’ll soon have to do. 

Consumer 

Detroit 

• 

FOR WL 

Scientists say that we have been living 
on earth for millions of years. If “men” 
have always been at the command of 
everything, then our civilization shows 
that we have failed. This is the reason 
why I believe that “women” should 
share the commanding post of this Uni- 
verse. Her participation will bring about 
a moral balance so badly needed to make 
this world “Human.” 

African Student — Male 
Michigan 

WESLEYAN WORKERS 

The second attempt by Wesleyan Uni- 
versity workers to organize into a union 
was defeated here at an election on Jan- 
uary 7th. However, the vote was much 
closer this time than in the first election 
three years ago. 

One worker analyzing the loss attrib- 
uted it to the scare tactics used by the 
University and the failure of the union, 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Union, to run an effective organizing 
campaign: 

“Wesleyan played on this, too. They 
told us all kinds of ties and scare stories 
about the union. But people who’ve never 
been in a union before don’t know they’re 
ties. It’s especially true of custodians. 
They were scared, and with good reason. 
They know they can be replaced. 

“But now people are mad. They feel 
like they’ve been had. For example, dur- 
ing the drive Wesleyan kept saying 
‘We’re doing something about the insur- 
ance plan.’ And after the drive was over, 
they did something alright, they raised 
the rates and cut the benefits. 

“The next time we try to organize, the 
first step should be a committee of work- 
ers, so we know where we’re going be- 
fore we start out. Then we can shop 
around for a decent union.” 

Wesleyan worker 
Connecticut 
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In Arizona, Arkansas, Michigan: 


Youth continue the struggle 


Students fight Ariz. U. 
birth control ban 

Tucson, Ariz. — A year ago, the State Board of 
Regents banned birth control information and 
services on University property. Previously, pills, 
diaphragms and other contraceptives were gen- 
erally supplied to all women who wanted them 
for a small fee. 

Since the ban, the backlog is so great at Planned 
Parenthood that women wait two or three months for 
service there. The county hospital in Tucson requires 
a poverty oath, and not everyone can afford a private 
doctor. 

The Associated Students at University of Arizona is 
fighting back by suing the Board for the right to use the 
profits from their bookstore for birth control service. 
The Regents claim this is illegal. There is a student fund 
drive going to raise the $6,000 needed to open a “street 
clinic.” 

Meanwhile, the local radio blares out that “birth 
control discussions will be held monthly in the girls’ 
dorms.” But how will discussions protect you? 

On Jan. 9, we went to Phoenix to demonstrate for 
abortion legislation. There were about 50 women, includ- 
ing a 92 year-old grandma from the YWCA and a few 
men. “One-eyed” Jack Williams, the governor, came out 
surrounded by state troopers. The Health Committee in 
the legislature is stacked by conservatives, so there is 
little chance of getting a bill through. But new elections 
are this fall. — M.L.K. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 1) 

WHEN AUTOMATION was introduced into the auto 
industry, the “thinkers” as you refer to them, were all 
yelling to workers that this was something to make work 
easier on production workers. Practically every worker, 
however, was opposed to it. Workers began wildcat 
strikes everywhere against Automation. And they were 
light. Automation has doubled the work load, and put 
thousands of workers out of work. 

It was the West Virginia miners who started the 
workers’ revolt against Automation. The miners had 
teen on strike in 1949-50 for six months before the word 
Automation was ever invented. The new machine was 
called the “Continuous Miner”— and the miners were 
striking not only for better wages and against unem- 
ployment, but were asking: “What kind of labor should 
man do? Why should there be this division between 
manual and mental work? Why can’t doing and think- 
ing be united?” On other words, they were asking ques- 
tions about philosophy. 

jJ: Ji: * 

DURING -THEIR strike, with no money coming to 
them, they were desperately in need of food and cloth- 
ing to keep themselves and their families alive. They 
came to Detroit, a very small committee, and went to 
local union meetings asking UAW members for help. 
Some of the local union presidents were trying to give 
the line to workers ori how much their union could 
afford. But time after time a rank and file worker would 
get up and move to double that amount. We canvassed 
every worker in attendance and got personal donations 
in addition. In two weeks workers had collected enough 
donations in food and clothing to fill half a dozen 60 foot 
trailer trucks. They took it to West Virginia — and it 
enabled the miners and their families to hold out and 
win the strike. 

I could cite hundreds of incidents in one industry 
after another, to show you not only that American 
workers do plenty of “thinking” — but that the reason 
intellectuals do not understand what is going on all 
around them is because workers think their own 
thoughts. (Just consider all the intellectuals who kept 
saying the British miners were backward and would 
never strike. They were saying it right up to the day 
the British miners went on strike and paralyzed the 
whole Tory government.) 

* * * 

WHAT MOST workers know, and most intellectuals 
have yet to learn is that a new society is the human 
endeavor or it is nothing. It cannot be brought in behind 
the backs of people. As Marxism and Freedom puts it: 
“There is a crying need for a new unity of theory and 
practice, which begins with where working people are 
— their thoughts, their struggle, their aspirations.” 

What we workers are demanding is that work be 
completely different, not separated from life. We want 
thinking and doing united. A total solution is needed, 
and it can be nothing short of a new Humanism — Marx- 
ist-Humanism. 

Yours, 

Charles Denby 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 


New StudenVHandbook 
attacked in Arkansas 

Little Rock, Ark. — The recent publication of 
the Student Rights Handbook, printed and dis- 
tributed by the Arkansas Council on Human 
Relations, has created quite a furor among par- 
ents and school administrators, who apparently 
don’t believe that students should know their 
rights. 

The Handbook, which contains nothing but the legal 
rights that a student has in and out of school, was 
distributed to many Arkansas schoolchildren. One super- 
intendent who had read the Handbook said that he real- 
ized that students do have rights, but so long as they 
are not aware of those rights it keeps down trouble. A 
parent said she thought the Handbook could be damaging 
to the morale of the student body. “The only rights I 
want my child to know about are those rights set out by 
the School Board, administrators, and teachers.” 

An article in a local paper, titled “Outside Agitation,” 
suggested the Handbook was a “Blueprint for School Dis- 
ruption” and that the Arkansas Council on Human Rela- 
tions was controlled by “outside interests.” 

The students, however, were “impressed and pleased” 
with the Handbook. “Thanks for reminding us that along 
with responsibilities, students, too, have rights,” com- 
mented one student. 

Unity of Black and white 
wins Miss, woodcutter strike 

Detroit, Mich. — The high point of a recent au- 
to workers’ Conference on Racism here, was the 
testimony of several Mississippi woodcutters who 
recently won their strike against the Masonite 
Corporation in Laurel, when Black and white 
joined together to fight a 25 per cent cut in their 
take-home pay. 

Two white woodcutters spoke of how white workers 
in the South are starting to move in fighting racism. One 
spoke of how he was raised in the South, and of his work 
in Alabama shipyards and plants. He said it was the 
strike in Laurel that brought him to realize that there 
had to be unity between white and Black. 

A second white worker ran down what it’s like to be 
a pulpwood worker. You make $2,000 a year, and they 
force you to be an independent contractor so they don’t 
have to pay you any fringe benefits. When the strike 
started, they had only $600 in their treasury. He said 
that the white workers who banded together with the 
Blacks were called “Nigger-lovers” aiR “Communists,” 
when they said they were for equal rights, but it didn’t 
stop anyone. 

A Black woodcutter who had been one of the orga- 
nizers of the strike described how he had been offered 
a raise to stop his activity, and, when he refused, how 
attempts were made on his life. He spoke of their search 
for help, and how everyone turned them down until they 
called Charles Evers. It was the white haulers who were 
the first to say that he was exactly the one they needed. 

They felt they should admit that they haven’t stamped 
out racism completely from their midst, but said they 
felt they could — and not only racism, but sexism, too, 
since there are women involved as well as men. 

Danish shipbuilders strike 
to rehire fired union rep. 

Alborg, Denmark — 2,000 workers at the huge 
shipyards of Alborg went on sympathy strike on 
Nov. 30 when a union representative of the metal 
workers had been fired without warning. The 
management said he was fired because he had 
caused several illegal strikes at the wharf. 

Two days later the head of the union representatives 
at “Alborg Vaerft” urged the workers to go back to work 
because the strike was “illegal”; i.e., no notice had been 
given. The central labor organization also asked the 
workers to resume work, but they voted to keep striking. 

The manager of the wharf said he would not take 
the representative back under any circumstances, not 
even if it should cost the wharf 200,000 Kr. in fines for 
firing him, and 200,000 Kr. in compensation to him. By 
saying so, he tacitly admitted that the firing had 
been groundless, and thus liable to fines. 

The shipbuilders’ strike lasted 14 days. A few 
minutes after they resumed work, ten of them were fired, 
among them the fellow who had acted as their spokesman 
during the strike. It seems that the institution of peace- 
keeping union representatives is being revealed as a 
tool for the capitalists and not for the interests of the 
workers. The reaction at other plants is to refuse to 
elect union representatives. New forms of organizing the 
struggle are being born. 


"We Can Make It Work" 


Poatiac, Mich. — A group of Jefferson Junior 
High School students, calling themselves “The 
Group/’ have formed to show that busing to 
achieve integrated schools can work, despite what 
many of their parents claim. 

More than 1,000 Black, white, and Chicano students 
are members of The Group. Several of them travel 
around to other Pontiac schools and citizen’s organiza- 
tions and give a program called “We Can Make It 
Work,” a collection of skits and speeches about how 
people* must live together. 

One student says, “We want everyone to see each 
other as kids, as people, not Blacks and whites.” An- 
other says, “We tell them (the students) that they can 
make it work. Teachers, principals, and parents will 
help, but the rest has got to come from inside you to 
really make it work.” 

These students show that only the kids themselves 
will break down the old racist barriers set up by their 
parents, and form .the path to a better society. 


“The 1916 Irish revolution gave a signal to 
the world that man’s struggle for freedom 
was not alone an ideological , but a material 
force. It raised a flame that would continue 
to burn until independence was finally won. 
Lenin hailed the rebellion and accepted it 
as the real test of his thesis on self- 
determination ...” — Marxism and Free- 
dom, p. 164 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


By John Alan 

There are three recent books on Black Culture in the 
USA: South to a Very Old Place by Albert Murray, The 
World of Gwendolyn Brooks and Harlem Renaissance by 
Nathan Irvin Huggins. I intend to review them in detail 
in subsequent issues of my “Black-Red” column. 

These three books offer major new insights, not con- 
sidered at any length before, into Afro-American culture. 
They most certainly could not have been written prior to 
the last decade of Black struggles for liberation— both 
in the United Stated and in Africa — which gave birth to 
a new consciousness of self to Black people all over the 
world. 

Of the three, Albert Murray’s South To A Very Old 
Place seems to md to be the most important because it 
is not an Odyssey fiack in time, but a contemporary at- 
tempt to cut through the ambiguity that surrounds Black 
and white relationships in this country, and to bring 
ino sharp focus the distinct impact that Blacks have 
made upon the culture of this country. 

IDENTITY CRISIS 

Americans, both Black and white, have always had 
a “crisis of identity.” Intellectuals, even reactionary ones 
like D. H. Lawrence, gleefully and sarcastically pointed 
this out and searched to find this “ . . . homunculus of 
the new era this missing link of the new 

era . . under tbs bushes of American literature. In a 
certain sense Mr. Murray may be doing the same thing 
in his examination of writers like Robert Penn Warren, 
William Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe and others. 

The crisis of identity in the United States does not 
stem from any psychological feelings of inferiority to 
European culture (as it does in some Latin American 
countries) but from the fact that the bourgeoisie has 
never been able to live up to its ideals of liberty and 
equality to all mankind, though it fought two bloody 
revolutions on this continent with these ideals inscribed 
on the banners. 

In short, the humanism of the North American 
bourgeois revolution was stillborn twice: mice when the 
framers of the Constitution compromised on the issue 
of slavery after our revolutionary war for independence 


Books probe new Black impact f just off the press 


from British imperialism, and again after our Civil War, 
and right down to the present day. 

In the 1960's, the decade of struggles for civil rights, 
when Black people were saying, “Black is Beautiful . , . 
I am Black and I am proud,” they were not just mouthing 
rhetoric but giving expression to a new conscious force 
which was seeing the discrepancy between things as they 
are and things as they ought to be, especially here in 
this most technicalized society on the face of the earth. 
Black people not only provided identity to their human- 
ity, but a rallying point around which thousands of whites 
could discover their own humanity. 

“PIECE OF PIE” NO ANSWER 

From what I’ve read so far, I gather that Albert 
Murray would not be considered a “militant” Black 
writer. In many instances he appears downright reac- 
tionary, but for a Black man to be reactionary is a very 
different thing from a reactionary white man. True, 
although Murray’s solution to Black needs in America 
is, “get a piece of that pie — get into the omnipotent sys- 
tem of American capitalism which extracts a nickel from 
every barefooted African who makes a ten cent phone 
call ...” his central theme remains: “the problem is 
how to evolve sociopolitical tactics and strategies that are 
truly indigenous to, and compatible with, the dynamics of 
U.S. Negro life style.” 

We, as Marxist-Humanists, see these tactics and 
strategies coming from the self-activity of the American 
Black masses, so vividly portrayed in our new pamphlet 
“Black, Brown & Red — the Movement for Freedom 
among Black, Chicano and Indian.” 

Albert Murray, however, can only imagine funda- 
mental revolutionary changes, NOT at the “bottom with 
the so-called masses, but at the very top.” This, of 
course, is the same old elitist “theory.” But in any case, 
Murray’s book appears to me to be an important one 
politically, at the moment, because he does see Black and 
white, not as polar opposites but as elements interacting 
upon each other. And he seems to echo Frederick Doug- 
lass’ statement in opposition to Black colonization: “We 
live here— have lived here — have a right to live here — 
and mean to live here.” 


PISCUSSIO^ ARTICLE: 

Dublin writer views Ireland, North and South 


Dublin, Ireland — The murder of 13 Derry cit- 
izens by British troops at a Civil Rights March 
1 has thrown Ireland into a state of shock and emo- 
tional nationalism. There is no way that the 
[ British Army can justify the murders, as jour- 
nalists, citizens and both wings of the I.R.A. have 
1 attested repeatejdly that no shots were fired at 
j the army before the troops shot into the crowd. 

i In Dublin, Fianna Fail (the ruling party) reacted 
! by declaring a national day of mourning. All businesses 
and public places were closed that Wednesday, except, 
f of course, the Public houses (bars).; 

WATCHING THE EMBASSY BURN 

t Consequently, with every meeting place closed ex- 
cept the pubs, the Irish people had a chance to do their 
bit for Ireland by demonstrating outside the British 
Embassy. For three nights and days, crowds of up to 
[ 25,000 watched at Merrion Square while the Provisional 
I.R.A. threw petrol bombs and gelignite at the Embassy, 
| while playing the 1916 martyr songs through loudspeak- 
j. ers. ' . ; 

The Official I.R.A. who started the petrol bombing 
! on Monday were batoned by the police. On Wednesday 
! evening, the Officials attempted to born the British Trade 
Commission and the E.E.C. (Common Market) offices ... 
and suffered over 40 baton charges by the police. Many 
members of the Officials were injured ... At no time 
during the Provisionals’ demonstrations had die police 
made any attempt to stop them from throwing bombs. 

Threats to supermarkets, and other businesses to 
stop stocking British goods have come from the Provi- 
sionals. A ban on alL the English newspapers lasted for 
.two weeks. Bombs (have been thrown at Protestant houses 
and threats made to the English living in the South. 
Only the Official I.R.A. has stated that “The Republican 
Movement wishes ( it to be dearly understood that It 
stands resolutely behind the rights of ail the people of 
Ireland, North ami South, Protestant and Catholic, and 
that any attempt at intimidaion or repression, legalized 
or otherwise, will be resisted as peacefully as possible, 
but if necessary, Protestants in the South will be defend- 
ed as vigorously as are the Catholics in the North.” 

The Provisional I.R.A. doesn’t want a workers’ 
republic ; they want capitalism and the Catholic Church. 
Only the Officials are a threat to the Government and 
Church as they demand the wealth of the people for the 
people. In the Republic, unemployment has reached its 
highest in 30 years. There are now over 90,000 unem- 
ployed. There are still 20,000 homeless in Dublin, and 
#0,000 people living in 5,000 homes in some areas. We 
Still have no contraception and have 89 per cent of our 
jpchools controlled by the Catholic Church. 


Nothing has changed in 50 years. Catholic education 
and conditions, capitalist domination over all workers 
North and South has divided our people. We are on the 
brink of Civil War. It will take generations and deaths 
before we achieve the Republic of Wolfe Tone where 
we can “bury the memory of past dissensions and substi- 
tute the common name of Irishmen for the denomination 
of Protestant, Catholic and Dissenter” and it will take 
generations of jail terms in internment camps and 
prisons. North and South, before we can be Irish in an 
Irish Workers Republic as James Connolly mapped out 
for us over 50 years ago. — Mary Anderson 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

scientist”— who is as intense about working out a philo- 
sophy of liberation as about actions to shape the course 
of history— coincided with the outbreak of World War II. 
The high point that was reached “perished,” to use the 
Hegelian concept, and the move backward in thought 
and in activity began. At first the direction was not alto- 
gether clear. Thus, the collaboration with Gunnar Myr- 
dal not merely in the research but rich analysis for An 
American Dilemma did not seem to signify that Bunche 
would allow the bourgeois sociologist’s “value premises” 
to supersede his world view of race, concept of class 
and philosophy of liberation. Bunche’s comprehensive 
“Memo” — “The Progress, Ideologies, Tactics and 
Achievements of Negro Betterment and Inter-racial Or- 
ganizations” (2)— is far superior to Myrdal’s pallid 
“value premises.” Though Myrdal understood well that 
the Negro would not continue to be “submissive” but 
“will organize for defense and offense,” (American 
Dilemma, p. 1004) he asked from the benighted South 
only for enfranchisement of “the higher strata of the 
Negro population” (p. 519). Nevertheless, Bunche, the 
most radical of radicals then, along with everyone from 
W.E.B. Du Bois to the lowliest intellectual Black “assis- 
tant”, kept from seriously criticizing Myrdal and allow- 
ed Rim to use their works for the conservative ends of 
the Carnegie endowed project. (3). 

In a word, the radicalism of Bunche proved to be 
illusory, that is, radicalism of the chair only. And while 
he kept from criticizing Myrdal, Mr. Myrdal did not 
hesitate to attack Mr. Bunche. 

“In passing it should be observed that the academic 


(2) Along with this are the other contributions to 
the study of the Negro that Myrdal did not use in 
American Dilemma. Bunche’s document is in the 
Schomburg Library (N.Y. Public Library, 135th St. 
& 7th Ave.) and should by all means be studied. 

(3) The 1944 review 1 wrote was reprinted in total 
in News & Letters, Feb. 1961. The pagination above 
refers to the original (1944) hard cover edition by 
Harper Bros. 
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radicalism of Negro intellectuals exemplified by the 
citation from Mr. Bunche, can easily come to good 
terms with the type of liberal but skeptical laissez-faire 
(do nothing) opinion so prevalent among white social 
scientists, writing on the Negro problem ... Since 
neither party is very active in trying to induce or 
prevent an economic revolution, it does not make 
much difference if the Negro radicals look forward 
to an economic revolution and the white sociologists 
do not.” (Page 1398, footnote 13.) 

THE UN AND THE CONGO 

It was the beginning of the end of the revolutionary 
road for Ralph Johnson Bunche. It wasn’t that he had 
become an Uncle Tom- Ralph Bunche tommed to no one. 
To the intelligentsia, white as well as Black (and after 
Hitler's attack on Russia, spurred on by Communists), 
World War II looked like the “democratic” answer to 
Nazism. (For that matter, the greatest hot-house trans- 
formation into opposite was the CIO’s vying with capi- 
talism in the transformation of the American produc- 
tion process into the world armaments center, misnamed 
“arsenal of democracy.”) Ralph Bunche plunged into 
the preliminary work for the to-be UN, and then became 
second in command in the UN. Total self-delusion came 
with becoming the architect of the Middle East. As be 
was to express it, “the single most satisfying work I’ve 
ever done ... for the first time we have found a way 
to use military men for peace instead of war.” 

Then came the Congo. As if in mere answer to 
Premier Patrice Lumumba's request for aid in keeping 
the rich Katanga province from seceding from the newly- 
born Congo Republic, UN troops, misnamed “peace-keep- 
ing mission” and headed by Bunche, were dispatched 
to the Congo. Rooted in this UN intervention was the 
true face of UN as “collective” imperialist as well as 
the new form of struggle between the two nuclear titans 
— the United States and Russia. This was not just the 
beginning of the end of Bunche as “revolutionary”; it 
was the end of Bunche as Black, as man, as “world 
view of race”. All that remained was total self-delusion. 

—February 13, 1972 
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WORLD IN VIEW 


British miners' strike defeats Tory government 


From Glasgow, in the midst of the miners’ strike 
came the following letter: 

We are getting power cuts district by district for 
periods of three hours. The miners are proving how 
essential they are. Even the capitalist press admits 
that the determination of the miners was under-esti- 
mated. By holding out against the miners the Gov- 
ernment is bringing industry to a standstill. Of 
course, the miners are breaking the law by picket- 
ing the power stations. The Government is adhering 
to the law by trying to starve the miners out. So 
much for the law. 

Heath has been stupid even from a capitalist 
point of view. He has brought British capitalism to 
a serious position by his stubborn pose as the strong 
man of, not Britain, but Europe. Every time he ap- 
pears on TV he makes more enemies. The Court of 
Enquiry might save him by making a recommenda- 
tion that the miners could accept. 

The action of the miners is more effective than 
years of parliamentary activity. We have only one 
Bernadette in Parliament. 

• 

The miner’s strike in Great Britain — the first 
nationwide coal strike in that country in 46 years— 
won tremendous support from every strata of so- 
ciety there. From what had appeared to be one of 
the most quiescent sections of the working class, 
the miners exploded into one of the most militant 
forces the country had ever seen. 

Six thousand workers — miners shoulder to 
shoulder with men straight from the factory bench — 
joined together to force the closure of the Soltey 
coke depot in Birmingham. They sang “We shall 
not be moved,” and in a matter of hours stopped 
the movement of coal. Coal had been moving out of 
the depot despite the best efforts of hundreds of 
striking miners to stop it until the workers in Birm- 
ingham, 35,000 strong, went on a one day strike in 
support of the miners. 

This was typical of the support that the 280,000 
striking coal miners received throughout Great 
Britain in their battle with the National Coal Board 
and its owner, the government. 

The miners were on on strike for some seven 


weeks in search of higher pay. Their base pay had 
ranged from $47 a week for a surface worker to $78 
for an underground worker. Over the past several 
years the miners have been slipping further behind 
other workers in wages. Figures as of April, 1971, 
showed miners earning $1.70 less a week than work- 
ers in all other industries and over $5 less per week 
than workers in other manufacturing industry. 

Despite industry’s insistence about the neces- 
sity of linking wage increases to higher productivity, 
the case of the coal miners showed that productivity 
increases have been well ahead of wage increases. 
From 1967 to 1972 productivity in the British coal 
mines, in terms of amount each man produces dur- 
ing one shift, is up 55 to 60 percent. But the miners’ 
earnings during the same period rose only 25 per- 
cent. And this is an industry which has seen its 
numbers shrink from 700,000 in the 1950’s to less 
than 300,000 today. 

MINES, POWER STATIONS, COAL DEPOTS 

Faced with this situation, and by a National 
Coal Board which proceeded to withdraw its already 
low offer when the miners went out, the miners 
.hit back with everything they had. 

At the mines, the workers clashed with the pit 
deputies, a management union, who are supposed to 
go into the mines and check on the safety condi- 
tions. The miners claimed that too many pit depu- 
ties were trying to go into the mines than were 
necessary, and overroad union officials in urging 
a banning of all safety workers from the mines. 

At coal depots, they stopped the use of coal by 
any except emergency services such as hospitals. 
Arrests of picketing miners occurred at mines, de- 
pots and power stations. A truck running a picket 
line at one power station struck and killed a miner. 
Miners by the thousands marched at his funeral. 

The miners at power stations and depots were 
supported by other workers, sleeping in the homes 
of unionists and provided food by their wives. 

The power of the miners was felt everywhere. 
Blackouts occurred all over England. The govern- 
ment, after refusing to deal with the miners except 
to withdraw its last offer, was forced to seek an 
Emergency measure which limited the use of elec- 


tricity in factories. Thousands of factories closed 
and others had to g<yon three day weeks. The 
number of workers suspended from their jobs rose 
into the millions, but the miners never lost their 
support. Students at York University gave $480 to 
support the strike. 

Joined by many others the miners rallied in 
Trafalgar Square and called for a general strike. 
While the government was attacked by all, includ- 
ing the mother of the killed miner who called for 
the miners to keep up the fight against “the most 
vicious Tory government in this century,” the Labor 
Party was not spared either. The Chairman of the 
Labor Party was booed as he was reminded how 
many pits were closed under the previous Labor 
government. 

In fact the miners voiced their whole disdain for 
the Parliament as a talking-shop and not a working 
body, when several days later they marched by 
the thousands to Parliament and demanded to be 
let in as a body. Only a massive line of police stop- 
ped them from doing so. 

MORE THAN A MINER VICTORY 

The strike of the coal miners did more to de- 
stroy the Heath Tory government in two months 
than all of the talk indulged in by Wilson over the 
years. Heath’s plan to keep wage increases down 
to eight percent has been shattered. 

Not only have the miners demonstrated the 
power of an important part of the working class in 
Britain, they have exposed the weakness of the 
Tory government. Inspired by the civil war in Ire- 
land (see lead article, p. 1), the miners moved their 
strike to challenge the Tory government as govern- 
ment. 

They took the measure of the Tory government, 
and won. 

The 20 percent wage increase is important, but 
it fades in the light of what the coal miners fully 
accomplished. In addition to demonstrating their 
unquestionable power, they demonstrated how total 
are the forces aligned against the Tory govern- 
ment the Irish masses in North Ireland, the 
African masses in Rhodesia, and the working class 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain. 


'Bloody Sunday' to Newry: Irish masses demand rights, freedom 


(Continued from page 1) 

for a worker to get unemployment benefits in Irish 
money rather than in English? She urged British workers 
to force their unions to deni and the immediate with- 
drawl of British troops from Ireland. 

REPORT FROM NEWRY MARCH 

The week following the massacre in Derry culmi- 
nated in the largest march in the four-year history of 
the civil rights movement in the North of Ireland. It 
followed the demonstrations in Britain, and the mass at- 
tack by workers and students on the British embassy in 
Dublin (see article from Dublin, page 7). Here is how 
one participant in that historic march at Newry des- 
cribed it: 

When I went to Newry on Sunday morning and saw 
the security forces’ preparations, my reaction was quite 
simple: I was scared stiff. Newry was alive with troops 
whose camouflage suits, blackened faces, gas-launchers, 
rifles, machine guns, Armoured Personnel Carriers, 
armoured-cars, clubs, helmets, flak-jackets, bulldozers, 
dyewaggons, barbed wire, and concrete blocks seemed 
to be obscenely irrelevant in this small and ordinarily 
peaceful town. If violence had arisen on this march, 
there would have been no doubt in my mind as to its 
origins . . . 

The purpose of the march was two-fold, said the 
Newry C.R.A. handout: to show our contempt for the 
Stormont System by breaking the ban on parades; and 
to demand an end to the Internment Special Powers 
Act, the unthdrawal of the British Military, and an end 
to the Orange /Unionist System at Stormont ... 

The March moved Off at three after a derisory' warn- 
ing by a loud-hailer from a helicopter that the ‘ proces- 
sion i’ was illegal. I would guess that at that stage it con- 
tained in excess of 50,000 people. We moved silently 
downhill towards Newry, and then there was grim warn- 
ing of the possible outcome, as the route was dotted 
with ambulances and i volunteer white-coated doctors. 
Collision with the army would have meant panic, riot 
and massacre. So the C.RA. re routed the march doom 
into a large open square in the housing estate . . .5 

The demonstration was a people’s demonstration. It 
was housewives, pensioners, farmers, workers who were 
on the move, not a handful of Provisionals. You cmnot 
destroy this form of popular movement with gat and 
clubs and bullets ... 1 
MARCHES AND “LEAKS’’ 

Since the march at 1 Newry, many more demoi istra- 
tions have been held. The following Sunday, thou rands 
marched at Enniskillen. Among them was MrS. Aber- 
nathy, representing thel Southern Christian Leadership 


Conference (SCLC). The marchers sang “We Shall Over- 
come”, as they have for the past four years in Ireland, 
and the unity of the Black struggle in America and the 
Irish fight for freedom was unmistakable. 

As the marches continued, rumors were persistently 
“leaked” from Heath’s fellow Cabinet members that the 
Tories were about to come up with a “new Irish Policy” 
— that they were only waiting for the right moment to 
introduce it. The rumors were that Heath would offer 
some form of “community government” for the six 
counties, and possibly release a few of the internees. 
Hardly had the “leaks” begun, however, when it was 
clear that neither the Ulster masses opposed to Tory rule, 
nor the British workers sick to death of Heath’s repres- 
sive and anti-labor policies, were in the least bit inter- 
ested. 

British coal miners intensified their strike, shutting 
off power to industry all over Britain — and they won the 
support of all British workers (See miners strike, p. 8). 
The British coal miners and the Irish masses want only 
one thing from Prime Minister Heath — his resignation. 
Many connected the struggles in the mines with the war 
in Ireland, as the Coal Board claims poverty while 
millions are spent on the ever-increasing troop strength 
in Ulster. 

MEDIEVAL INTERNMENT 

Rather than the “reforms” and “liberalized” policies 
the Tories claim they are sponsoring in the North, the 
truth is that the number of men interned in the medival 
concentration camps has gone up steadily since intern- 
ment began with the pre-dawn raids on August 9, 1971. 
300 were arrested in the month that followed, but the 
total is now up to nearly 750. Relatives are still not 
informed for days or even weeks of the whereabouts of 
those arrested, and British use of electric shock and 
water torture has been documented over and over again 
in the past months. 

In response to these raids, the ghettoes of Belfast 
and Derry have organized themselves to prevent quick 
arrests. Signs on Bogside walls read: “Don’t let them 
take any more. Man your barricade!” Large areas in 
both Derry and Belfast are now off-limits to all but 
invasion-size forces of troops, and at least a rudimen- 
tary form of citizen rule has been instituted, with street 
committees making both criminal and civil decisions. 

The totality of the crisis in the North of Ireland 
has even eroded the traditional base of Heath’s flunky, 
Brian Faulkner. Many Protestant workers have aban- 
doned the Unionist party since August, believing cor- 
rectly that their interests were not being looked after by 
the Stormont government. They know quite well that the 


policies being carried out in their name are in fact 
formulated in the board! rooms of British corporations in 
London, and in the back rooms of Tory political clubs. 
No one knows what direction this disenchantment will 
take, but many in the Irish Left say that anything which 
moves Protestant workers in the North away from the 
PTotestant capitalists is a welcome development. 

WORKERS UNITY NEEDED 

The Civil Rights Association has repeated over and 
over that they do not want to drive out the Protestant 
working class, that they want the Protestants to join 
them in ending forever Tory rule in Ulster. Some Prot- 
estants have joined the movement, but the Catholic 
masses will not abandon their fight to wait for the rest 
to come over. Neither, however, is the movement in the 
North fooled by the phony speeches of the Irish Repub- 
lic’s Prime Minister “Union Jack” Lynch, who has at- 
tempted to reduce the demands of the Ulster masses 
to Catholic sectarianism. 

It is not fear of “sectarianism” which prompted a 
Belfast judge on February 17 to sentence Bernadette 
Devlin and twelve other civil rights leaders to six 
months imprisonment for defying the ban on parades. 
The sentence is being appealed, hut the Faulkner regime 
has shown that it has no compunction about jailing or 
murdering anyone who threatens its rule. Despite the 
jail sentences, new marches are scheduled for the weeks 
to come. A memorial march has been called for February 
27 'in Derry, and those who received jail sentences say 
that they will march again anyway. 

It was in the Bogside slums and the Creggan 
housing projects that the civil rights movement began 
in 1968. It was among those same crumbling houses that 
the 13 were murdered on January 30. And it will be on 
those same streets down which future marchers will walk 
that the freedom of the Irish people. Catholic and Prot- 
estant, will be won or lost. The British workers and the 
Irish masses together can assure that the Heaths and the 
Faulkners ajre on the way out. 
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Black Gary 
convention: A 
new 


by Charles Denby, Editor 


I was one of thbse thousands of Black “observers” 
Who attended the first National Black Political Conven- 
tion held March 11-12 in Gary, Ind. Some reporters 
estimated the number present to be 5,000 to 7,000, while 
others went as high as 10,000. I’m inclined to accept 
the 10,000 figure. There is no doubt that the fact that; f 
so many thousands of Blacks could crane and assenfble ' i 
for the expressed purpose of trying to work out ihe 
economic, social and political future of Black people in 
America was of the utmost importance. 

MASS CONFUSI0N 

Preparations fob the Convention actually began on 
Thursday, March 9,j so when I got? to Gary on Saturday 
morning, I immediately tried to get some briefing on 
what was going on and what had been concretely pro- 
posed for tiie Convention. Every delegate I questioned 
said nothing had been done and that everything was 
mass confusion. 

When I located the Michigan delegation, which con- 
sisted mainly of Black labor leaders and Black city and 
t state officials, I found them dickering' over the preamble, 
trying to figure out what they could Change, what they 
could live with and what was impossible for them to 
accept. 

The Convention was scheduled to begin at 10 a.m. 
Saturday, but it wasn’t called to order until 2 p.m. The 
auditorium, said to seat 4,500 people, was filled, but 
a huge platform bad been erected in front of the 
speakers’ platform for newsmen and TV reporters, and 
some 30 or 40 were standing on it, blocking the view 
of delegates sitting on the main floor. 

( Michigan Congressman Charles Diggs, chairman for 
the £ir?t session. Was trying to introduce Gary’s Black 
Tfi&yor (Richard Hatcher, when the loud chant went up 
“We can’t see!” Diggs called for order, tried to 
explain that the scaffold would be moved before the next 
session, but the hpaat “Hite can’t see!” grew louder, 
and the Louisiana and South Carolina delegations 
marched up to the speakers’ platform saying, “Move 
those people so we can see, or there won’t be a Con- 
vention.” At this point Rev. Jesse Jackson rushed to 
the microphone and said that they would be moved and 
moved right now. As every reporter and cameraman 
got down from the! platform, a huge yell went up, “All 
power to the people !” 

SPEECHES, PROTESTS, BLUNDERS 

Hatcher stated that the Convention was calling for 
the unity of aU Blacks, regardless of political affiliation, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Editorial Article 


Nixon-Mao extravaganza: new 'peaceful 
co-existence' — with whom? for what? 



“Take us back to 1954, I’m hijacking this bus.” 




The clear 
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An Urgent Appeal for Help 


threat of Wallace seen in the Florida 




primary, and Nixon’s drive to move the clock of 
history back to post-Reconstruction days, deepens 
every crisis in this election year 1972. The whipped- 
up anti-busing hysteria that has swept the country 
measures the depth of the White Racism that Nixon 

is using to oi|it-Wallace Wallace. The crisis is total. 

! 

Unemployment lines and welfare rolls swell 
each month. Wages are frozen while prices soar 
ever higher. The war in Southeast Asia goes on 
and on — the toll in human life there is now past 
one million. 

Nixon’s journey to Peking, far from being a 
“radical” breakthrough to a “new” Nixon, has 
meant for the American masses his capitulation 
to the worst of the right-wing. 

• 

The weight of all this reaction is falling on the 
backs of the Black masses, the workers and the 
youth. Their fight against it is unceasing. The 
rlscent Black Convention in Gary was the first time 
since Reconstruction that this country has seen a 
gathering anything like it. The pressure of the rank 
and file workers in every industry has finally 
forced their so-called leaders in the AFL-CIO-UAW 
to see what the workers knew from the beginning: 
That Nixon’s .economic game plan meant to chain 
them to speed-up and low wages while the capi- 
talists got unbelievable profits. 

New forms of revolt apear everywhere, as 
prisoners’ unions are springing up across the coun- 


try, and there is the first stirring of an unemployed 
movement. 

These voices of revolt must be heard, and are 
heard in News & Letters every issue, together with 
a Marxist-Humanist analysis. The more the crisis 
deepens, the more urgent is the need for an inde- 
pendent voice that is seeking to unify all the forces 
of revolt. That is why News & Letters must con- 
tinue. But we can’t continue without your help. 

• 

Our organizational cost of living — printing, 
supplies and postage prices — have skyrocketed 
out of sight. 

We have been supported since we began, in 
1955, entirely by the contributions of our readers. 

We do not have a single paid staff member, but • 
we just can’t make it without your help again. 

PLEASE, GIVE GENEROUSLY TO MAKE YOUR 
VOICE HEARD, TO HELP MAKE FREEDOM A 
REALITY IN OUR TIME. 

News & Letters, 

1990 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 

I enclose as my contribution to 

help keep News & Letters going. 

Name ; j 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairman, News & Letters Committees 

Now that the Mao-Nixon-Chou-Kissinger TV 
spectacular is over, and Nixon’s old “Nationalist” 
China lobby is yelling “Sell-out” while the equal- 
ly stupid new liberals likewise single out the 
abrupt change on Taiwan as the key point, it is 
time to assess, not the non-existent victor-defeat 
scoreboard, but the truly new direction in global 
power-politics.: 

Nothing sheds more light on how alike the new Nixon 
is to the old than the 180-degree turn from TV saturation 
on the wonders of ancient China and the new Nixon; 
through that historic week (Feb. 21-28) that was sup- 
posed to have “changed the world”; to Nixon’s total 
silence presently on all questions except his reactionary 
position against busing. In a word, when it comes to the 
home front, the Black home front, Nixon, new and old, 
is ail too anxious to roll the clock of history back, all 
the way hack, to pre-1954 U.S. Supreme Court racist 
position on “education.” 

HERE AND OVER THERE 

Nothing remains more the same than change when 
that change is initiated J>y rulers, be they American or 
Chinese. All one has to do to see the affinity of those 
two opposites is to look at them at home. Or, if you wish, 
as they look at home via satellites. Compare Mao wel- 
coming Nixon into his study while hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese with bent backs, and hoes, shovels and straw 
brooms are clearing the streets for visitors from the 
land of “Enemy No. 1.” Now glance at Nixon, table- 
hopping at the luxuriously red-carpeted “Communist” 
Palace while the unemployed and welfare lines grow 
ever bigger as his aides are busy working out ways of 
controlling wages, strikes, and doing nothing at all 
about the disasters and deaths in West Virginia mines, 
and mining towns. 

This doesn’t mean that the Nixon-Mao Cammuniqne 
didn’t contain some startling reversals in global politics. 
But it does mean that these were all within the context 
of national Big Power politics. Put differently, despite 
the overriding truth about those two “unchangeables,” 
Mao and Nixon, nothing on the world scene will ever be 
quite the same. 

This is so, not because there are any “achieve- 
ments” between Peking and Washington to chalk up, 
for internal or external consumption. It is so because, 
in this case, the form of this TV spectacular transmitted 
live via satellite to all foreign chancelleries, had the 
desired global impact as against the murky content and 
forked-tongue language in the Communique. And, though 
it was not “the week that changed the world,” the TV 
extravaganza did, in a flash, illuminate the terrifying 
possibility that if those two men willed it, they could, 
have made it so. 

We must, therefore, turn away from the strange 
admixture of large pleasure with small terror, and turn 
instead to the Communique. 

VIETNAM, NOT TAIWAN, WAS SOLD OUT 

It is true that the 1,800 word Communique conceals 
more than it reveals. But since Mao-Nixon-Chou- 
Kissinger are not the first masters and henchmen to 
torture language to state untruths as truths, it is not 
too difficult to get to the root of the matter. Take the 
question of Taiwan. Supposedly this is where Chou 
gained most and Nixon lost most. The truth is that 
( Continued on Page 5) 
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Women m China still far from liberation 


Excerpted from “Women’s Liberation in China,” by Jade, 
a Chinese refugee, published in Notes on Women’s 
Liberation. See ad this page. 

When the Communists took over, they insti- 
tuted a new divorce law which permitted women 
to divorce their husbands. This was not possible 
before. This occurred in 1949. It used to be that 
women who went out to Communist meetings in 
the .town would be beaten by their families when 
they came home. Many women were killed this 
way, so many. 

In 1955, the Marriage and Divorce Law was insti- 
tuted, along with land reform. This was extremely im- 
portant for the women. It meant that when a woman 
got a divorce she was entitled to half her husband’s land. 
She could own it and control it. 

WOMEN CONTROL OWN LIVES 

What was interesting was that the land that the 
divorced woman obtained was, of course, adjoining that 
of her ex-husband. It was often the case that it was 
more efficient to farm the land cooperatively with the 
ex-husband; but the woman was an equal partner in this 
airangement. Sometimes the couple even re married; 
when the woman returned to her husband’s house she 
was now respected and treated as an equal, by both the 
men and the mother-in-law. 

Things were much, much better for women at this 
time, especially for the single women— better than in 
Hong Kong and the U.S. probably. You were respected 
and protected by laws. At that time there were women 
oh all the committees, in the city and the country. 

COMMUNES RETURN LAND TO MEN 

I think it was pretty fair in Communist China up to 
1955. The reason I put the date as 1955 is because up 
to this time, women had land. Then in 1955 they started 
the cooperative (Commune) movement, and they took 
the land away. After they took the land from the land- 
lords, it became their own land. But in the cooperative 
movement they had to give up this ownership of the land 
to the team, to the collective farm. The men took over 
again when it became cooperative. 

All the peasants resisted the Commune movement, 
but the women resisted most; that’s why it was a 
failure. When women had ownership of land, people 
were organized in family units. This was the best time 
for women. With the Commune movement, they could 
not even manage their own family affairs. 

When their land was taken away, they became like 
factory workers. You had to work in the collective or 

'Ol^Muathforsvviv^i 

1 On March 25. the National Welfare Rights f 
Organization sponsored a Children’s March for Sur- 1 
1 vival in Washington, D.C. The march protested the f 
veto of the Child Development Bill, cutbacks in 1 

i 1 federal food programs, delays in health, housing and C 
education programs and the Nixon-sponsored Family 1 
Assistance Plan. Over 20,000 marched. f 

Some of the aims of the “Action Plan to Save J 
the Children” are: * 

• We must institute universal comprehensive com- 
munity-controlled child development systems. 

! • We must work toward a health plan to cover 
ail medical and dental needs with emphasis on 
, preventive rather than crisis care. 

• We must provide adequate housing for everyone 
so that all children may grow up in a healthy 
environment. 

• We must end hunger and malnutrition among 

M en through expanded food programs. 

; revamp our educational system and | 

■ schools a place for children to learn — j 
aments of control. I 

end the war for the children of Indo- \ 
well as our children. / 

Detroit plans women's clinic 

Detroit, Mich. — Over 200 women here cele- 
brated International Women’s Day at a festival 
on March 12. The excellent Women’s Film from 
San Francisco was seen, and new activities were 
discussed. 

■Like the spring crocuses, Women’s Liberation in 
Detroit is coming up out of the ground. A Women’s 
Health Collective is in the process of setting up a clinic 
that will provide medical services and self-education for 
women. As one medical student . said, “We want to 
break down the medical hierarchy that keeps us ignorant 
of our bodies and dependent on the health professionals 
who don’t care about us.” 

I believe the most important aspect of the clinic 
will be to help women be aware of their bodies and help 
‘ them demand that they be treated as*human beings by 
an indifferent health care system. Marx felt that tech- 
nology could make it possible for people to concentrate 
on developing “human power . . . which is its own end.” 
Modern medicine used by human beings could be a step 
toward: true human freedom. 

■ ■ For information on W.L. activities in Detroit, call 
the Coalition at 963-6795. — Susan T ’der 


WORLD 


in the commune. Conditions on the 
communes were very poor; the 
level of material life was very bad. 

This was because the Communist 

government was trying to squeeze 

out as much as they could from agriculture in order to 

have produce for export, so they could get industrial 

goods in exchange. The living standards for the peasants 

were so low that it was just like forced labor camps. 

Life is very hard now. Everything is controlled by 
the military. I think this has caused greater suffering 
for women than for men. By Communist law, the wages 
for men and women are equal, but all the wages are so 
very low — except for those of the high officials and tech- 
nicians. Your salary cannot support a family. The salary 
can support only yourself. When you get a divorce, you 
cannot get any money from your husband to help support 
your children. You have no one to help you; you must 
work and take care of the children and the house. 

WIVES ONLY IN POLITICS 

On the question of women in politics: There is so 
much nepotism now. Only the wives of leaders are given 
leadership positions. Mao’s wife is a good example. 
Although she was technically the head of the Women’s 
Movement, she never did any work in the Communist 
Party. She was a third-rate movie extra. This is very 
degrading and shows that the liberation of women has 
by no means been real in China. 

i Notes on j> 

3 Women's Liberation £ 

i We Speak in Many Voices L 

1 Black , Chicana, Oriental , White f 

1 A new force for freedom . . . student, v 

4 worker, youth, adult, theory and practice, s 

1 Price $1.00 [ 

] Includes “The Women's Liberation f 
? Movement as Reason and as Revolu- ? 
d tionary Force” by Raya Dunayevskaya L 

i Order from: New* tr Letter* L 

J 1 900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 J 

Women indict U. of Midi. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— “The Cluster Reports,” 
prepared by women employees for the University 
of Michigan’s Commission on Women, show con- 
sistent “under-utilization” of women, and ques- 
tion the University’s commitment to its Affirma- 
tive Action Goals as set by HEW. 

The report shows that women are scarce at the 
highest positions; that they are often not considered 
for promotions; that counselling channels them into 
“women’s jobs.” 

It accuses the University of evading the issue of sex 
discrimination and any attempts to correct it. A woman 
Professor recently won two years’ back pay but was 
told that her sex was not the cause of her salary dif- 
ferential. Many departments when questioned about the 
number and status of women employees, either ignored 
the request, provided “misleading” figures, or expressed 
no commitment to affirmative action to improve women’s 
positions. HEW asked for this data on February 1, 1972; 
the University has had a “hard time finding it.” 

One shortcoming of the Cluster Reports is that they 
do not even mention minorities other than women. Since 
the HEW guidelines apply to these minorities also, why 
aren’t women working with others who are discrimina- 
ted against to end the oppression of all minorities by 
the university? 

Insurance mar on top - 

Hartford, Conn. — Tlfe majority of insurance 
company employees in Connecticut are female, 
but the overwhelming majority of the hierarchies 
within these companies are male. The few wom- 
en who have been “promoted” to junior manage- 
ment positions are merely figureheads; they are 
not afforded the same authority to make decisions 
as male employees at the same level. 

Within Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., de- 
partments are run by administrators with little knowl- 
edge of the technical processes within their departments. 
Technical knowledge won’t gain you admittance to the 
pleasantly decorated Officers’ Dining Room, where you 
could digest your lunch without being disturbed by the 
sight of the company’s common rank-and-file workers. 

A few injustices have been eliminated, such as the 
difference in sickness benefits between male and married 
female employees, but these changes are too few and 
far too slow. If the situation is to be changed, it is 
imperative that the workers, both male and female, 
unite to organize so that they will be in a better position 
to demand improved conditions. Until workers do unite, 
they will have to be satisfied with the crumbs allowed 
them by the management. 


Busing hides unemployment issue 

By Ethel Dunbar 

After hearing that George Wallace received 42 per- 
cent of the votes in the primary election in Florida by 
riding on the busing issue, I couldn’t help feeling fright- 
ened. 

I understood why John Kennedy, Rev. King, Robert 
Kennedy and anyone else who spoke out for human 
justice— like the demonstrators and college students— 
were killed. The country had been led to the point that 
the haters felt it was safe to strike them down. 

THE NUMBER ONE ISSUE 

Nixon is trying to out-Wallace Wallace, while Agnew 
is attacking Muskie for calling Wallace what he really 
is: a demagogue. All of them are saying busing will be 
the No. 1 issue in the coming presidential election. But 
something Is wrong with any whites— whether they are 
middle class or poor workers— if they don’t know that 
the economic condition in this country is the No. 1 issue. 

Unemployment is at a terrible stage. Many college 
students are dropping out because their families are 
unemployed. What’s the use of opposing white children 
going to school with Blacks when you can’t finance them 
to go to any. school? 

WALLACE. THE DEMAGOGUE 

Wallace talks against big government and intellec- 
tuals, and says he is for the working man and against 
taxes. He even says it isn’t integration he is against 
any longer— just busing. Why did he stand in the door- 
way at the ' University of Alabama, when there was no 
busing involved then? Why does Alabama have a higher 
tax rate for working people than any other state? Why 
are the wage rates lower? 

Nixon has told the country he has always been 
against busing. I wonder how many Americans remem- 
ber when Nixon was running for President against 
Kennedy. About six months before that election he was 
trying to “wet-nurse” Rev. King hoping to get some 
Black support. He said then that there is no such thing 
as “separate but equal” education. Now that is just 
what he is proposing. 

NIXON THE CON-MAN 

Nixon is a con-man, pretending he is doing what the 
great majority of Blacks and Whites in this country 
want him to do. When the great majority wanted the 
Vietnam War stopped, he opened np war on us here at 
home. 

What is frightening is to see how Nixon and Wallace 
have set thitugs going to a point where everything will 
come down against the poor— Black and white alike— 
if they dare to complain about their condition in this 
society. Many of those who are working against busing 
are voting against themselves. The question is whether 
they will let their prejudices carry them to the destruc- 
tion of their own lives. 

Push for prisoner union 

Pennsylvania — There is some action going on 
in prison now called the “Imprisoned Citizens’ 
Union” (ICU) which involves hundreds of my 
fellow prisoners. We have a complaint in the 
U.S. District Court at Philadelphia, which has 
not been well-received by the prison administra- 
tors. 

Leaders of the movement have been harassed and 
kept locked on punishment blocks across this state be- 
cause they Want to change the present conditions they 
are under. 

PRISONS ARE FOR THE POOR 

The public needs more information on today’s prisons 
and courts, and on their so-called justice. All you can 
find in our prisons today are the poor. I have seen only 
two exceptions in all the thousands of men who have 
passed through these joints while I’ve been in. 

The rich in this country buy their justice or hire a 
competent lawyer to defend them and protect their rights. 
As for the poor, they get a sell-out public defender who 
tells them to plead guilty, gets his fee and doesn’t have 
to go through the tedious appeal process, while his client 
gets the time and is soon forgotten. 

EXPLOITED FOR PENNIES 

Few understand the exploitation — or should I say 
slavery — at these so-called correctional institutions, 
where the prisoners work for pennies and get no com- 
pensation if injured on the job. The prisoner is on a 
treadmill and; spends those pennies for razor blades, tooth 
paste, smoke*, etc.— and leaves prison as poor as when 
he came in, While the state profits off of his time and 
labor. 

I don’t agree with the war, and I don’t like the idea 
of certain people getting rich off of profits while men 
are dying in the worst undertaking this country could 
have gotten involved in. Repercussions in our country 
will see the i[eturning vets either turn into radicals, ac- 
tivists or “cijiminals”— and either road will lead them 
to the jungle* of justice which are our prisons. 

— White Imprisoned Citizen 
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White GM worker says racism is bosses' 



Los Angeles, Calif. — I believe there are two 
classes of people. One is the privileged or ruling 
class, the other is the working class. My greatest 
disagreement among the working class, made up 
of Black, Bfown, Yellow and White is the mean- 
ing of the word Racism. 

1 am not one to judge what is right or what is 
wrong. I believe there must be a higher power to make 
that judgment. I am not talking about what the preach- 
ers preach about on Sunday, just before the hat is 
passed. I am talking about the creation of all things 
by Nature. 

WHAT IS RACISM? 

I believe racism is the power of the privileged to 
keep the workers in place at the bottom, or the founda- 
tion. Racism is when a White worker blames the Black 
worker for his misery, and this keeps going around 
from White to Black to Yellow and then back to White — 
on and on. This is the history of working people, killing 
each other ip wars or otherwise. The history of the 
privileged has seen them sitting on top of the workers’ 
backs all the way. 

Look how the world has been divided up by the 
ruling class. Then take any nation and see how the 
rulers are op top. Next come the top bootlickers, then 
the bootlickers of the bootlickers, and at the bottom of 
it all are thle workers. Between the workers and the 
privileged are always the blood-suckers, called “bosses.” 

I believe Marx put it something like this: “Working 
people of the world, organize. Throw off this heavy 
load. You have only your chains to lose.” Truer words 
were never spoken. 

THE ENEMY’S WHIP 

Our enemy is not racism. That is only the whip 
which the privileged use to keep us in our place — -at 
the bottom. 


Local News & Letters Committees can 
contacted ; directly in the following areas: 
CONNECTICUT: PO Box BB, Wesleyan Station, 
Middletown, Conn. 06451 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

NEW YORK: New York, N.Y. 10017 

PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 


I read the book Indignant Heart* by Matthew Ward. 
He was raised in Eastern Tennessee. I was raised in 
Eastern Kentucky. His dad worked in the cotton field 
for the other fellow. My dad worked in the coal fields 
for the other fellow. We both were schooled with short 
days and short terms, controlled by the farming season. 

It seems that the same type of a bootlicker was 
kicking us both around. But it was worse for Matthew 
Ward. Because he was Black, and had the know-nothings 
to deal with too. 

— Felix Martin 

* Indignant Heart, the autobiography of a Black auto 
worker, is available from News & Letters, 184 pp, 50c. 

Automation in Italian auto 

Milan, Italy — It is not only the Italian gov- 
ernment that is in crisis. The Italian economy is 
in the worst condition it has ever been in since 
the recovery after World War II. 

It’s the large industrial groups that are going 
through a real crisis. Perhaps Italy is the last Western 
capitalist country to be really hit by Automation unem- 
ployment. The automobile industry of Turin is the worst 
hit. The lay-offs have been tremendous and there’s a 
large number of workers working more or less half 
time. 

One large company — the Pirelli-Dunlop group — is 
even offering “prizes” to workers that find a new job. 
However, the workers go on striking, and almost all 
of the strikes are made not so much for better pay, 
hut for better working conditions, especially an end 
to the speed-up on the assembly-line. 

The union leaders say that they’re making enormous 
steps in advance in the contracts, but the workers don’t 
seem to agree with them. In fact, sabotage on the as- 
sembly line seems to be normal. In one automobile 
factory, the workers didn’t pnt wheels on one out of 
every eight cars for several days: a forced “speed- 
down,” since the cars had to lifted by hand from the 
line. After one shop does this for several days, another 
shop makes up a similar trick. 

The managers of the automobile industry say that 
Italy has the lowest rate of productivity in the world. 
This horrifies the union leaders with their ideas about 
the welfare state, but anyone who has lived under 
“welfare” finds it hard to accept this new misery. 
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Fleetwood 

Detrtoit, Mich. — Many workers have been 
talking about a new foreman on the fourth floor 
day shift. His name is Shelton Dalton. He is young 
and Black, and this is his first job as a foreman. 
He used to be a committeeman until very re- 
cently. In fact, he came straight into being a 
foreman from his committee job. 

Shelton has the attitude that he will decide what 
happens in his section, not the contract. He is consantly 
standing behind people on the job, and harassing them 
about their work when they never had trouble with an- 
other foreman before. 

He won’t accept doctor’s statements, either. I heard 
of one worker who was absent and brought in a doctor’s 
statement. Shelton marked “not excused” on it, and 
said, “that doesn’t mean a thing. I can get them a dime 
a dozen.” It seems that to him there are no sick days 
in the contract. 

This foreman is so rough on workers that he had 14 
grievances filed against him in one day, and then six 
more the next day. Now workers in his section are 
talking about getting a petition to have him removed. 
It makes you wonder when you see him: How manv 
workers’ grievances did he throw away when he used 
his union office as a stepping-stone to management? 

You can see that Shelton is not favoring Black work- 
ers. In fact, he seems to be a little worse against a 
brother. Everyone can see we have to stand up to him, 
or he will run us into the ground. But I would like to 
say this to the white workers at Fleetwood: most fore- 
men are always trying to split you away from us by 
doing you little' favors. If you let this happen you will 
hurt yourselves as well as us. GM has always tried 
to keep Bladk and white workers split up, and they have 
succeeded too ofhen. 

The Nixon administration is trying to do the same 
thing on busing. If they make you white* workers think 
all the time about busing, they hope you will forget about 
your own problems. We are going to have to come to- 
gether, black and white, for one common cause: our 
human rights! The only way that we are going to over- 
come the Nixon nightmare or the mess at Fleetwood is 
to get together and fight back. 

~ — Black worker, Fleetwood 
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Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — One thing people at Mack should 
know about is the change in the work code Chrysler 
put on the men who stack the frames up in the racks. 

A couple of weeks ago they announced that this was 
no longer in “assembly,” which it always had been. 
Now the job is called “material handling.” It means a 
cut in pay for these men of about 12 cents an hour. 
The men wrote up a grievance and it has gone to the 
International. 

I feel that Chrysler Mack is like a prison. Once 
you come to work in the morning you can’t get out till 
lunch time. They say no one forces you to come here 
but it’s a prison just the same. 

The stories that have been printed in News & Let- 
ters really help in here. Since last month, when you had 
a story on medical, I haven’t heard a single complaint 
about it, and there sure were a lot of complaints about 
medical before. 

— Chrysler Mack worker 

GM Southgate 

Los Angeles, Calif. — We have just had our 
election for the UAW Convention. Everybody 
seemed to be running.*’ There were 25 or so can- 
didates for the six offices. In some ways this is 
an important election. Woodcock is going to be 
trying to solidify his position in the union by 
getting himself elected and hi& men in other 
positions. ... 

But the way the election was run at' our plant, there • 
wasn’t much question of issues. It was more personalities. 

The vote was split up everywhere. Men from three 
different slates were elected, and unfortunately the six 
elected represented the same type that has represented 
us for years. Some are not bad, but there was no new 
blood. 

And I don’t think there can be new blood so long as 
the elections are conducted by “vote for me because I 
am a good guy.” Until we get down to looking at issues 
in a serious way, it will only be the old “well known” 
guys who are elected. 

— G.M. Worker, Southgate 
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Retirement 
age will be 
big UAW issue 


by John Allison 

Local unions have already elected delegates 
to the United Auto Workers convention to be 
held in Atlantic City next month. Early retire- 
ment is high on the agenda for discussion, de- 
spite the growing trend toward early retirement 
already embodied in the labor contracts. 

Congress appears ready to pass legislation that will 
give older workers a reason to remain on the job after 
age 65. At present, the maximum benefit scale is 
reached at age 65. There is no reward to go beyond 
that point. 

WANTS TO UP RETIREMENT AGE 

Now, Nixon is asking Congress to increase a work- 
er’s Social Security benefits by one percent for each 
year that he or she works between the ages of 65 to 72. 

As every worker knows, early retirement makes 
jobs for younger workers. With Automation and the 
robots we have in our shops, we need the six-hoar day, 
with retirement at age 55 with full pension benefits. 

Production has gone up like the cost of living. All of 
the elected delegates this reporter has talked with 
say the main question is: How do we create jobs for 
the unemployed and bring the cost of living within reach 
of the working class? 

GM WANTS POUND OF FLESH 

General Motors Corporation gave hack the cost 
of living clauses in the last contract. But now they are 
trying to get back their pound of flesh from the GM 
workers at the Lordstown, Ohio, plant. 

Buick workers voted to strike GM, and that vote 
was a big factor in choosing GM to strike during the 
last contract negotiations. Buick workers had been go- 
ing through what the Lordstown workers are now going 
through. They just reached the point that they couldn’t 
take anymore. To save themselves, they had to strike. 

Post Office threatens 
seniority, break time 

New York, N.Y. — We had a big demonstra- 
tion against the slow-down in negotiations on our 
local contract. The USPS wants to take away all 
our rights, including seniority and break time. 
One carrier said he didn’t think that “coffee 
break” was a serious issue, but a clerk pointed 
out that he had the foreman on his back all day 
and didn’t have the relative freedom of being 
on the street. 

I have since heard that the unions “won back” 
seniority, but I wonder what they had to trade away. 
We all came out when they called the demonstration, 
so why do our union leaders always end up having to 
defend our basic rights instead of trying to win some 
changes in working conditions and benefits? We thought 
that the National had given away all there was to give, 
starting with job security and pay. I guess this is what 
the union means when they say the postal worker is 
finally entering the 20th Century in “modern labor re- 
lations.” 

Management means something else. They are com- 
puterizing everything, everywhere, and have finally 
reached our station. They are installing new time clocks, 
and in a couple of weeks we will be assigned plastic 
tags with our identity punched in holes. The old paper 
time cards had a record of sick and annual leave, and 
job assignments. For those who had to leave a little 
earlier to get to their second job, someone could punch 
them out at the end of the day. Now the foreman will 
hand out and collect tags, the computer will know every- 
thing, and we will have nothing but a piece of plastic. 
Without them you can’t work. 

They are also installing computerized mail-counting 
scales and clocks that record how much work has been 
done on a particular job. I heard that in some stations 
they have eliminated entire routes and consolidated the 
work into adjoining routes, minus the carriers. 

That sounds like something the computer suggested. 
The foremen can be bad enough, but at least they are 
flesh and blood and know who you are. Now we will 
be taking orders from a machine. —Carrier, GPO, N.Y. 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 
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NIXONISM: BOMBING ABROAD.. 

The war is not over. Yes, our cas- 
alties have dropped to almost zero. But 
thousands of our brothers and sisters 
still die each week, and many thousands 
more are maimed for life. Nixon’s policy 
is racist — he believes that by changing 
the color of the corpses he can silence 
the peace movement. 

The battlefield is being automated and 
every living thing becomes an enemy. 
Every living thing — the forests which 
we deliberately destroy, the crops which 
are burned and defoliated, the water 
buffalo, the people. 

The war is not winding down but ex- 
panding in the air and Nixon will be 
under a terrible temptation — with pres- 
sure from the Pentagon — to try once 
more for victory through leveling North 
Vietnam. 

For those who are dying, the Vietnam 
war is still very much an issue. It is 
our job to make sure that it remains an 
issue with the American public, which 
is paying for the bombs. To this end the 
WRL has joined with other groups in 
a special campaign to emphasize the 
air war and educate the public on it. 
Write us for special materials. 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

NYC 10012 

• - 

. . . ANTI-BUSING AT HOME 

Nixon’s plan to provide equal educa- 
tion to all peopile would be all right, ex- 
cept that he’s a iiar. This whole thing 
about anti-busing gives him a way to 
put poor people back in their place. 
They had a little taste but now he 
wants to take everything back to how 
it was before. He wants to separate 
rich and poor, black and white. 

Black Woman Worker 
New York 

St # * 

I hope I’m wrong and that no Maoist 
at the Black assembly in Gary took a 
rather roundabout way to start the ball 
rolling for Nixon! But did you note that 
the manifesto did single out China as 
a “model”; that the Convention did 
speak more against Democrats than 
Republicans; and worst of all, followed 
Nixon’s line against busing? 

Old Politico 
New York 

Your last editorial on busing was very 
one-sided and gave rapid wings to emo- 
tional appeal. In my opinion, busing is 
legal because of the 1954 decisions; 
however it is immoral from the stand- 
point of trying to coerce people into a 
certain attitude or choice which they 
cannot accept. 

The difference between “ought to” 
and “must” were also confused. 

To say one ought to do something 
(that is, live within a multiracial com- 
munity) is net the same as saying they 
must. The point that you completely 
missed is that no one can make a person 
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moral or adopt a certain act or pattern 
of behavior. 

Emotional appeal to the “Dr. King 
Days,” while somewhat valid, does not 
automatically prove your argument, al- 
though Nixon may well be trying to turn 
back the clock. If your paper is so con- 
cerned about “people speaking for them- 
selves” why not “integrate” solid con- 
crete excerpts from people’s actual reac- 
tions on the issue, rather than speculate, 
or generalize. 

Black Student 

East Lansing 

$ sj: 

Your editorial about Nixonism last 
issue was all true. Today any national 
leader that disagrees with a statement 
Nixon makes is accused of being a 
traitor and a Moscow Communist. The 
reason they are not called Chinese Com- 
munists is because Nixon was going 
there to visit and was hoping China 
would make some deal with him against 
North Vietnam and Russia, so at the 
moment they are not the bad Com- 
munists. 

Now he has called anybody who wants 
to use busing to try to desegregate our 
schools an “extremist.” He is making 
his own Supreme Court out to be “ex- 
tremist social planners.” Where will this 
Nixonism end? The American people, 
Black and white had better do all they 
can to defeat him before it is too late. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

• 

THE PRESS 

I wish the press would give as much 
attention to the quiet people who are 
making busing work as to the loud- 
mouthed Irene McCabes, who are too 
ashamed to say they are just anti- 
Black, but not too ashamed to join 
forces with the KKK and George Wal- 
lace. 

Buried in a report of testimony being 
given to Congressman Ceiler’s Com- 
mittee in Washington, was the state- 
ment of the President of the PTA in 
Pontiac, Mich. — a white mother of four 
children who are all being bused, and 
who says it is working out fine and they 
want it continued. In fact you got the 
feeling that she felt the whites need 
busing more than the Blacks, because 
of what they can learn from the Blacks, 
not vice versa. 

This mother said that at first she was 
afraid of busing, but when she saw the 
hatred and violent actions of the whites, 
and the calm, cool way the Blacks 
handled themselves in the Pontiac crisis, 
she felt it was the Blacks that had 
saved that city. 

It is too bad that kind of story — and 
the story of The Group, the kids in 
Pontiac who are going around to prove 
integration works, which you carried 
last issue — don’t get the headlines, in- 
stead of the McCabes. 

Retired Worker 
• Detroit 

* * * 

Our press in America is really bad. 
The papers carried a big story about 
the French student who got shot at the 
Renault plant for passing out Maoist 
newspapers, but there was hardly a 
word about two Spanish workers who 
were shot by police after 5,000 workers 
had occupied a city of 100,000 people for 
several hours! 

Disgusted 
New York 

* £ H: 

The newspapers here report almost 
nothing about what’s going on in the 
rest of the world. The report in N&L on 
the British miners was very important. 
The British army would have been fight- 
ing against the miners, if they hadn’t 
been in Ireland. What a crash for the 
once greatest imperialist nation in the 
world. 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 


THE CHINA SAGA 

There must be a lot of people who 
think that the idea of putting the intel- 
lectuals to work in the fields and fac- 
tories for a period of time, as they 
have done in China and Cuba, is really 
progressive. 

I can certainly see where workers 
might like to see that happen, but I 
don’t think it’s real progress. For one 
thing, it always seems to move only 
in one direction' — that is, they put the 
intellectuals into the factory but never 
bring workers out of the factory. Most of 
all, it doesn’t change the production 
relations one bit. 

In China and Cuba, sending the intel- 
lectuals to the factory or the field is not 
letting the workers discipline the intel- 
lectuals. All it is doing is disciplining 
the intellectuals in relation to other in- 
tellectuals — the ones who are in power. 
I don’t see anything particularly pro- 
gressive about that. 

Teacher 
Los Angeles 

& # # 

Barbara Walters’ sole job on the China 
trip seemed to be to look after the 
“women’s interests.” She got to do all 
the intellectual things — like describing 
the banquet food and taking us on shop- 
ping tours, and covering Pat Nixon’s 
trip through the restaurant kitchens 
where Mrs. Nixon cooed about all the 
wonderful recipes she would take home. 
It was almost as if she went along so 
that women would be able to watch the 
newscasts at home and have something 
to identify with. 

Women’s Liberationist 
California 

SPANISH "JUSTICE" 


require toilets and safe drinking water 
in the fields, first aid equipment, and 
transportation to medical assistance in 
case of emergencies; a bill is being pre- 
pared to limit usage of the piecerate 
system so that no farm workers will 
fall below the minimum hourly wage. 
Research is presently being done by 
Coalition members to determine what 
kind of pesticide protection law will best 
protect farm workers and consumers 
in this state. 

The Coalition for Migrant Action is 
open to anyone throughout the state. If 
your readers are interested, tell them 
to write to: 

Reuben Zamorano, Chairman 

Michigan Coalition for Migrant Action 
422 Kingsley, #2 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

• 

SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 

You can’t be too radical in your 
speeches if you’re running for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, but I always have 
the feeling that Shirley Chisholm knows 
more than she says. She refers to her- 
self as the “only true dark horse candi- 
date.” 

The papers are very slow in giving 
her tour coverage. When the L. A. 
papers finally carried a feature on her 
they quoted some professor at USC say- 
ing, “She seems good, and very bright, 
especially for a woman who isn’t physi- 
cally attractive.” As if that wasn’t 
enough, they made an outright racist 
move by describing her as petite and 
“broad-nosed.” I don’t recall anyone 
discussing McGovern in terms of his 
nose. 

WL Activist 
Los Angeles 


Julian Milan Hernandez is 37 years 
old. He is a member of the CNT (Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor) within 
Spain. This labor-union is illegal as 
are all labor organizations which insist 
on independence from the Dictatorship. 

He has -remained in prison since 1967, 
charged with being “capable of organiz- 
ing the workers.” He has never been 
given a trial, not even the minimal court- 
martial type conducted by the’ military, 
which is quite common in Spain. The 
Spanish dictatorship has now tried to 
place on him the blame for terrorist 
events that took place in 1962 and 63. 
He has been tortured, but has remained 
committed to his innocence. 

Recently there are indications the 
Government is going to bring him to 
trial, proposing a death sentence or 
life-imprisonment. 

The CNT has called for protests around 
the world, a boycott of Spanish products, 
and especially a boycott of tourist-vaca- 
tions in Spain. Letters of protest can 
be sent immediately to the Spanish em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. 

J. C. 

Minnesota 

• 

MIGRANT LABOR 

We all know that Michigan migrants 
are without a voice or vote to affect 
the working conditions in the states in 
which they work. Present laws govern- 
ing wages, housing, health, etc. are in- 
adequate and not fully enforced. Union- 
ization of Michigan’s migrant work force 
is part of the answer to this problem; 
however, the time for unionization in 
Michigan is still “down the road apiece.” 
Legislative action can, in the meantime, 
make some improvements in the lives 
of farm workers. 

The Michigan Coalition for Migrant 
Action is attempting to fill the political 
vacuum created when farm workers 
return to their home states by acting 
as a substitute constituency. It is an 
attempt to change the dismal legislative 
picture by organizing Michigan citizens 
who will speak up for the 50,000 farm 
workers who come to Michigan to put 
food on our tables. 

A law has been drawn up which will 


The students really took over here in 
Georgia in the election of delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention, 
on March 11. It was the voting in the 
Fifth District, which covers most of 
Atlanta that did it. 

Julian Bond won with a large enough 
margin to get his delegate’s seat with- 
out a run-off, but for the regaining 
posts, there had to be a run-off between 
supporters for Shirley Chisholm and 
the official Muskie slate. When the re- 
sults came in, it was a clean sweep for 
the Chisholm supporters — and a smash- 
ing defeat for the regular Democratic 
machine. > 

Black students from Atlanta Univer- 
sity had been joined by liberal whites 
to elect the four Black delegates, two 
Black and one white alternates — all 
pledged to Chisholm, except Bond (who 
favors her but said he would not be 
“tied down” to any candidate). The 
three delegates who won, besides Bond, 
are all students (one from Morehouse, 
one from Atlanta University, and one 
from Spelman), and two of them are 
women. 

Of the 40 delegates and 30 alternates 
elected around the entire state, 14 are 
Black, 7 are women, 15 are under 30, 
and 9 are students. One of the nominees 
who was defeated (a member of the 
1968 challenge group) said, after the 
voting, “None of us comprehended the 
extent of student participation.” 

Correspondent 

Atlanta 

FROM ITALY 

I was very glad to read some recent 
copies of News & Letters. I had read 
some years ago, in the Italian language, 
the wonderful book of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, called Marxism and Freedom. 
There had, in fact, been a long and in- 
teresting debate about it among the 
Italian anti-capitalist and anti-Stalin- 
ist movement. 

I am glad to see you continuing your 
splendid work. Long live the American 
and the international revolution! 

NeW . Reader 
^ Turin, Italy 
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Nixon-Mao— new 'peaceful co-existence' with whom? for what? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

neither gave anything that was not theirs to give — or 
take — and not even that which was theirs to give. 

Thus, the 8,000 army men there now were not in 
i Taiwan when the infamous Dulles 1954 Pact was ini- 
tiated. Except for a few hundred, they were first put 
there as the Vietnam war escalated in the LBJ era. 
Now that the cold-war warrior Nixon has become the 
exponent of “peaceful co-existence”; now that the quoter 
of Mao’s poem — “Ten thousand years are too long,/ 
Seize the day, seize the hour !” — asks that “the moment” 
be seized; and now that this loud-mouth talker of “a 
generation of peace” in place of “containment of Com- 
1 munism” has become adept in transforming “the long 
| march” to his nuclear jet-set travel, wasn’t it time at 
least to set a date for that small gesture? No. 

The declaration of but one China notwithstanding, 
the promise of withdrawing “all U.S. forces . . . from 
Taiwan” is hedged with nothing more specific than 
“objective,” while the time factor is put off into the 
millenia as “ultimate.” And as if the Communique wasn’t 
clear enough on that point, our modern Metternich, Kis- 
singer, makes it clear in his briefing of the press, that 
the Nixon Administration means to take the slow boat 
to Taiwan in order to have “leverage,” as China’s re- 
lations with the U.S. move from words to action! 

it isn’t that Chou En-lai was hornswoggled by the 
likes of Nixon any more than it was a matter of Nixon 
coming to China “to surrender Taiwan.” Rather, it is a 
case of both national powers “facing reality,” that is 
to say, acknowledging that since Taiwan is not an 
immediate issue while global realignment is, let’s put 
Taiwan in the deep freeze so that the plunge to “nor- 
malization” of our Big Power relations proceeds with 
1 dispatch. 

! In any case, it wasn’t Chiang Kai-shek who was 
“betrayed.” It was Vietnam. And not the Thieu gang 
in South Vietnam, but the Vietcong and North Vietnam, 
the true besieged fortress, that was being violated daily 
with U.S. genoddal saturation bombing while Mao pro- 
ceeded, undisturbed, to prepare for the big meeting with 
Nixon. 

It is true that one of the original reasons for 
I Nixon’s decision to go to Peking was to get Mao to take 
him off the Vietnam hotseat. In 1970 that had a cer- 
! tain priority since it was all too clear that not only 
could 1 Nixon not win the second Indochina war, but also, 
at home, the anti-Vietnam war movement had reached 
its most massive and intensive high point that truly 
shook the country to its foundation after the Kent mas- 
sacre. 

But, though Mao was willing to take Nixon off that 
hot seat, the outcry of North Vietnam was so unequi- 
| vocal that Chou was compelled to deny he ever had 
made a proposal for a “summit” conference to decide 
the Vietnam war. By 1971 when the internal crisis 
within China led to the removal of Lin Piao, Mao’s des- 
ignated Constitutional “closest comrade-in-arms and suc- 
cessor” (my emphasis) it was clear to Nixon and Mao 
alike that, if they were to take the plunge into unchar- 
i tered seas of world realignment, they better let nothing, 
absolutely nothing, stand in the way of their projected 
get-together. 

The Communique tries covering up affinity to U.S.- 
imperialism and betrayal of “socialist ally” by having 
the U.S. and China each reaffirm “its own position” 
behind respective allies. The only trouble with such 
: “opposite” positions is that while the U.S. continues 
f to rain bombs on both Vietnams no action of any sort 
f flows from China’s unctuous words about “self-determi- 
nation,” “national liberation,” “people’s revolution.” Be- 
trayal by any other name stinks as badly, 
f Still, what possible “unifying force” could bring 
those opposites, Nixon’s U.S.A. and Mao’s China, togeth- 
er— at the expense of Indochina, at the sacrifice of the 
leaders of his “Cultural Revolution,” to the disorienta- 
tion of the revolutionaries who had followed him in pro- 
claming this to be the epoch of “world revolution” 
against the “revisionist” Russian espousal of “peaceful 
co-existence?” 

Let’s take another look at that Communique and 
see this time whether we cdn discern what it doesn’t 
say in what it does say. 

BANGLADESH OR RUSSIA? 

The one point in the separate sides that states the 
same thing is agreement with the “United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution of Dec. 21, 1971, (calling for) 
the cease fire between India and Pakistan, and the with- 
drawal of all military forces within their own terri- 
tories ...” Neither has said anything about the new 
state of Bangladesh which neither has recognized. But 
now that they admit to speaking with one voice on “In- 
ternational relations,” the two stated that . . . “neither 
should seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific region and 
each is opposed’ to the efforts by any other country 
or group of countries to establish such hegemony ...” 
(my emphasis.) 

And, having declared their opposition to “any other 
country” seeking “hegemony,” China and the U. S. 
moved further in unison. Both sides are of the view 
“that it would be against the interests of the peoples 
of the world for any major country to collude with an- 
other country ...” 

Since they are the two countries openly in collusion 
at ,the jpoment, while the country that has established 
itself on the sub-continent at the birth of Bangladesh is 


Russia, it is not too hard to guess the unnamed country 
the U.S.-China declaration had in mind. How remini- 
scent of the days when the Sino-Soviet conflict broke 
out in I960*— when Russia constantly would name “Al- 
bania” when it meant China, and China would designate 
“Yugoslavia” when it meant Russia! Presently all the 
talk of Pakistan and India is, in fact, talk about Bangla- 
desh and Russia. 

In China’s part of the statement, Chou En-lai added 
to China's approval of the UN Resolution of yesteryear 
“on the India-Pakistan question,” that, furthermore, 
China “firmly supports the Pakistan government . . . ” 
That was always so, whether that government was run 
by Ayub Kahn or Yayah Kahn, who unleashed the geno- 
cidal war against the East Pakistani liberation move- 
ment. Now that Ali Bhutto heads West Pakistan, China 
has transformed its hefty loan into an outright grant. It 



has never varied in its designation of Russia as the 
“boss” of India, and Bangladesh as its “puppet.”** 
Kissinger’s lying statements at the press briefing 
in Peking notwithstanding, it is clear that this, just this 
anti-Rnssian stance, is the unifying force between Nixon’s 
USA and Mao’s China. It was this, just this anti-Russian 
stance, persisting directly into China’s New Constitution 
in April, 1969, that led Nixon, at the very start of his 
administration, to send out feelers for “normalization” 
of relations with China, and to reverse his predecessors’ 
policy of treating world Communism as a “monolith.” 

In a word, the cold-war warrier was becoming an 
exponent of “peaceful co-existence” with some Commu- 
nists, not because there was any fundamental change 
in his “philosophy,” but because there was a serious 
break in their outlook. That government “liberals” didn’t 
grasp the shakiness of the structure of the Communist 
world only goes to show — say the newest exponents of 
“peaceful co -existence,”— how “ideology” blinds where 

*See “Can There be War Between Russia and China?: 
the Non-Viability of State-Capitalism” in MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM, 1964 American edition, and 1971 
British edition, which includes a new chapter, on 
Mao’s “Cultural Revolution, or Maoist Reaction?” 
**The Hunan Revolutionary Committee (Sheng-wu-lien) 
had three of its documents published in China, and 
these are now translated and reproduced in Peking 
and the New Left, by Klaus Mehnert, China Research 
Monographs, U.C. Berkley, 1969. Key excerpts have 
been mimeographed by News & Letters. 


American pragmatism opens your mind to “alterna- 
tives.” 

In any case, whether or not the Mao-Nixon “philoso- 
phic” dialogue ever will become an outright alliance, or 
the Nixon journey to Moscow in May will turn the U. S. 
back to “old” perspectives about possible alliance with 
Russia against China, there is no doubt whatever that, 
one, it is Russia’s nuclear might and expansionism into 
the Middle East, into the sub-continent, not to mention 
its close alliance with Cuba where it once stored mis- 
siles, that is Nixon’s worry; and that, two, the U. S. has, 
in every previous war, preferred to ally with a weak 
or exhausted partner, who is easier to dominate. 

AS FOR MAO’S CHINA 

Chou En-lai’s protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, China is acting as a super power, a state-capi- 
talist, nuclearly-armed Asian power that is aiming as 
much for world mastery as are Russia and the United 
States. Because Russia is the contiguous and therefore 
most feared rival power, China let nothing stop her from 
her outright counter-revolutionary role as she propped 
up such a neo-fascistic regime as Yayah Kahn’s Pakistan. 
And she did the same for “socialistic” Ceylon as she, 
along with the U. S. and Russia, helped arm Mme. Ban- 
daranake to slaughter the guerrilla movement that con- 
sidered itself Maoist! 

What is new in 1972 is the internal and not only ex- 
ternal. It began in 1971 when Kissinger surfaced in 
Peking. Whether Lin Piao, Mao’s designated successor, 
balked at concretizing Russia as the enemy to mean 
that U. S. A. is the friend, we may never know. What 
we do know is that between Kissinger’s first appearance 
in July 1971, and September 1971, all airports in China 
suddenly closed down, and Lin Piao was no more. Or, 
as Chou euphemistically put it, Lin had been “liquidated 
politically.” 

And what is now clear is that after Lin Piao’s 
“political liquidation,” Nixon hurried Kissinger for his 
second trip, not only to assure Mao that Nixon still want- 
ed to come but that he wanted to do so With greater, 
dispatch than was first promulgated. The two No. 2 men, 
Chou En-lai and Kissinger, then drafted the memo we 
first now have seen, polished up as the Communique. 

Suit while this mentions not a word about Lin, what 
is indisputably clear is that the 1969 Constitution— which 
not only designated Lin as Mao’s “successor,” but also 
declared this to be the epoch of “world revolution”— Is 
as dead as the Defense Minister who co-autthored “The 
Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung,” both as dogma and as 
preventive civil war, as well as spelled out “Long Live 
the Victory of Peoples’ War!” as: “Defeat U. S. Dn- 
prialism.” Not that Mao couldn’t initiate still another 
turn and even “unite” with Russia, but, to both, U. S. 
Imperialism is livable with “peaceful co-existence!” 
JAPAN, THE ASIAN POWER 

That the specious and deceitful Communique can be 
exposed only by the masses in each country locked in 
class battles, became utterly clear as Russia, that had 
first yelled that Mao was colluding with Nixon against 
“Socialist Russia,” suddenly breathed a sigh of relief 
and began preparing for its own type of collusion. That 
is to say, knowing that more than two can play the game 
of “peaceful co-existence” (and she surely has the 
greater experience!), she recognized in Nixon’s runaway 
rhetoric about the “matchless wonders of ancient China,” 
his actual not-so-total political victory in Mao’s China. 

Nixon hadn’t closed the doors to other alliances if 
they can get him out of the impasse on the international 
scene. Take what the Communique didn’t say about the 
Middle East. After all, what can China possibly give 
Nixon there where it has no power, not even enough to 
pretend “to ease tensions.” Russia has. Lots. It is the 
new power there, and enough not only to influence 
Middle East events, but to challenge U.S. imperialism 
and perhaps kick-off World War III. So, Russia has 
only to beckon. And beckon it did, not, however, as 
mere supplicant. 

Quite the contrary. Ever since the Nixon trip was 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Suspensions spark Uni Hi sit-in 


Los Angeles, Calif. — University High School 
has an underground paper called The Red Tide. 
We get the establishment view of the world at 
school, from our parents, and from the media, 
so we didn’t think 12 pages from our side of the 
show was asking too much. 

A section 10611 was added to the California State 
Educational Code recently which reads as follows: 

“Students of the public schools have the right to 
exercise free expression including, but not limited to. 
the use of bulletin boards, distribution of printed mate- 
rial, and the wearing of insignias, except that expression 
which is obscene, libelous, or slanderous, according to 
current legal standards, or which so incites students as 
to create a clear and present danger or the violation of 
the lawful school regulations, or the disruption of the 
orderly operation of the school, shall be prohibited.” 

STUDENTS SUSPENDED 

This new law was passed on Oct. 8, 1971, to go into 
effect on March 4, 1972. On Wednesday, March 8, two 
students were suspended from Uni High by Homer 
Gansz (Boys’ Vice Principal) for distributing the second 
issue of The Red Tide. There were no valid legal grounds 
for the suspensions so we sent a letter to Hocner Gansz 
and Dr. Juhnke (the Principal) asking them to come to 
the women’s field the following Tuesday (March 14) 
and talk to us about it. 

They didn’t come, but about 800 students gathered 
on the women’s field and decided that if the administra- 
tion wouldn’t come to us, we’d go to them. We marched 
into the administration building and sat down to wait 
for Dr. Juhnke and Mr. Gansz’ arrival. We took up the 
whole bottom floor of that building. 

Finally they came out. First they claimed they never 
received a letter. Later they stated that the reason they 
didn’t come to the field was that the letter wasn’t signed 
(it was only signed “Staff of The Red Tide”). Later 
they said that they didn’t come because it was a demand. 
If we had asked them nicely, they said, they surely 
would have ccjme. 

MEET WITH BOARD 

All we asjted for was an erasure ox the suspensions 
from the two students’ records, and a reasonable time, 
place, and manner to distribute The Red Tide, such as 
section 10611 stated should be given. They would give 
us neither, so we held the administration building for 
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three hours, from 10:30 to 1:30. Classes were held, 
but the bell system was shut off. When NBC came, the 
administration wouldn’t let them in because there was 
“nothing of importance happening.” 

A representative from the Lawyers’ Guild came to 
speak for our side and was threatened with arrest as 
an outsider for inciting students to riot. One more stu- 
dent, a member of the staff of the school newspaper, 
was suspended for having a tape recorder at the sit-in. 
And three more students were suspended the next day 
for their roles in the sit-in — for inciting to riot !” 

A petition was sent around and signed by the stu- 
dents and an appointment for 4 p.m. Thursday was set 
up by the students with the Board of Education. 

They listened to our case but said the suspensions 
were legal because the paper was slanderous. We are 
bringing this issue to court, because we believe the 
suspensions were illegal and we want a clearer inter- 
pretation of what is or is not slanderous. 

— In a 


Investigate war crimes 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A corporate war crimes in- 
vestigation was conducted here last month by the Honey- 
well Project to demonstrate American business’ di- 
rect involvement and responsibility in the Vietnam War. 
The Honeywell Project is a group of people mainly 
concerned with the Honeywell Corporation, which manu- 
factures anti-personnel bombs and similar things for 
the military. 

The war crimes hearings followed the pattern of 
similar ones held in recent years in Europe against the 
Vietnam War. The main proposals were: 1) Total and 
immediate withdrawal from Indochina — soldiers, ma- 
chines, and money. 2) Conversion of the U.S. economy 
from dependence on war and war production, without 
loss of jobs, to a peace-oriented economy with produc- 
tion for human needs. 3) Economic peace conversion is 
to be planned and controlled by democratically chosen 
councils of workers from affected industries and com- 
munity representatives. 

One of the investigation’s most important purposes 
was to direct people’s attention away from mere effects, 
that is, preoccupation with the events of the war itself, 
and toward causes, for without an understanding of 
these, significant strategies for change will not be 
possible. 


British students march 


London, England — Some 20,000 students demonstrat- 
ed here recently to protest against the proposals made 
by Education Minister, Mrs. Thatcher, which Would 
enable the Tory Government to prevent Student Unions 
from using their funds to aid the struggle of ‘the work- 
ing class. 

Despite the claim made by the Stalinist leader of 
the National Union of Students, Digby Jacks, that only 
a handful of students wanted to do so, after the demon- 
stration over 5,000 students marched to the offices of 
the National Coal Board to show their solidarity with 
the striking miners. 

Many universities provided accomodation for miners 
who had come from the coal fields to picket power sta- 
tions and prevent the movement of imported coal. 


DOING AND THINKING 


MSU: a short play 


By Elliott Douglass 

Scene: Somewhere on MSU’s nearly-white campus, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Characters: Black militant, Conservative friend. 
This is a parody of a conversation I recently over- 
heard on campus. It is an account of two brothers try- 
ing to “check out” the situation on campus. 


Black Militant: (Raises clenched fist.) What’s happen- 
ing? Did you go to the demonstration for the Min- 
nesota brothers who were kicked off the basketball 
team? 

Conservative Friend: No, man but I heard there were 
200 people out on the basketball court protesting. 
Black Militant: Yes, yes, yes. We were out there plead- 
ing for the brothers, and asking for the re-instatement of 
a white prof, who had been fired for political activity 
plus a demand for more minority students and estab- 
lishment of an institute up here for urban studies. 
Conservative Friend: (excited) What happened? 

Black Militant: (boasting) Well, you know every Black 
organisation on campus from Black veterans to all the 


fraternities had representatives there. We held up the 
game for 45 minutes while all the white students booed 


game for 45 minutes while all the white students booed 
and cussed us. Our “Black” president didn’t arrive till 
it was over. Then afterwards, he criticized our right 
to assemble and condemned the Blacks! 

Conservative Friend: (uneasy) Yeah; but this whole 
scene is ; really an attempt to pacify the Black and anti- 
war vote. 

Black Militant: Hold on here. Our college president isn’t 
going to reach out to Black folks and neither is Nixon. 
Ever since Watts, all these overtures to Blacks have 
been made and what did we get: nothing! Half the 
Black freshmen at this place flunk out. You fight to get 
money to come here and then sign some “promise” 
about “not demonstrating or else.” 

Conservative Friend: But things are bad all over. Even 
my white friends ... 

Black Militant: Look baby, the Man has a two-front war 
on and Black people and dissenters are Enemy No. 1. 
The Black unemployment rate is twice as high as that 
of whites. And half-baked solutions to problems that 
demand a new society, are no good. That’s what the 
anti-busing mess is about. White folks don’t want their 
kids either going to school in the ghetto or a Black) 
school like Fisk. And now they’re trying to keep Blacks 
out of white schools and! shut down all the Black schools 
in the South. They ain’t gonna turn no clock back now! 
Conservative Friend: You know, I think Nixon’ll be 
re-elected. 

Black Militant: (Hot) Are you crazy, brother?! That 
cracker won’t make it with Black people. Check out 
the political convention they had in Gary where they’re| 
trying to start a Black political party. That’s really 
a step in the direction of self-determination! 
Conservative Friend: Well I guess we gonna see changes 
not only on campus but nationally too. I’m surprised that 
the Movement is still alive. We’ve no choice but to 
keep on fighting. 

Black Militant: (confidently) Right on brother. This side 
show has gone on too long. We’ve come too far to turn 
back or let someone make us return to slavery. 


Perhaps the brothers are right. This circus ha 
gone out too long. Maybe this dialogue reflects what i 
going on in the minds of many Black youth. If ther 
is one thing this proves, it is the fact that howev 
faint the rumblings, the Movement still persists. 


Work conditions bad at L.A. Post Office 


Los Angeles, Calif.— I work the swing shift in 
the parcel post building right now. That’s where 
the larger packages are sent out to the various 
cities. 

We were not too happy to find out that we were 
going to be moved to the letter building, where clerks 
must sit in an uncomfortable position for eight hours 
(provided there is no mandatory overtime) and con- 
tinuously throw letters into their proper spots while 
the supervision gets their kicks by walking around and 
staring at you while you work. Needless to say, there 
aren’t too many parcel workers who look forward to 
going over to the “army” building, complete with its 
own Col. Klink, a supervisor who is reminiscent of that 
TV character (except that this guy is serious). 

A lot of the guys I work with are Vietnam Veterans. 
None of them are into the organized anti-war movement, 
but their experience in Vietnam and now working for 
the post office have made them very much anti-military 
and anti-government. 

One Vet said that he had tried to get involved with 
the antLwar veterans on his campus, but that he saw 
too much ego-tripping on the part of certain activists. 
An ex-marine who at first seemed very pro-American, 
anti-Communist, once confessed that he had “absolutely 
no respect for a government that sends young men 


to die.” 

Christmas time at the post office can be especial 
hectic, lit means working an average of ten hours 
day, and for some especially unlucky ones, no day o: 
for 21 days. In cases like that, workers will usual! 
respond like the recently hired clerk who said, “I jus 
got tired and didn’t come in,” 

Christmas time can also serve as a testing groun 
for new supervisors, who must prove how tough the; 
are with “insubordinate” workers. One example of th 
great courage of supervisors occurred! when a Christina 
assistant decided he needed a break after loading truck 
for two hours (most other workers are used to some 
of break every two hours). In this case, hbwever, 
fearless supervisor demanded that this young worke 
discontinue his break and 1 go back to work. The worke 
refused and was fired on the spot. Fortunately, thi 
type of firing cannot happen to a regular (seniority 
employee so easily. s 

The postmaster general and his subordinates at 
fond of painting a picture of the post office as on 
“big happy family” that can put a roof over your heai 
while you play golf or go bowling in the post office leagu 
on your days off. The 1970 strike was the greates 
expression yet that just the opposite is true, and th 
underlying feeling which made that strike possible i 
still alive today. 


Support the April anti-war demonstrations 
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Indians unite for rights 

The following report was written hy a young Indian 
woman who participated in the demonstrations. 

Gordon, Neb. — The town of Gordon holds at- 
titudes that are typical of the Mid-west, attitudes 
that are of great disrespect to the pride, life 
and rights of Native Americans. The “death” of 
Raymond Yellow Thunder from the Porcupine 
district of the Pine Ridge Oglala Sioux Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota exemplified these attitudes. 

A group of five white people took Yellow Thunder 
by force to a dance being held at the American Legion 
ball. He was stripped, put out on the dance floor, and 
told to “dance Indian style.” After that mortification, 
Yellow Thunder was beaten, and died a few days later 
as a result. 

‘ONLY AN INDIAN’ 

The people who beat him were charged with man- 
slaughter and released on bail. In any other case, when 
a human being dies as a result of another’s cruelty, the 
charge is murder — but Yellow Thunder was an Indian. 

Indians of aU tribes came to Pine Ridge, S.D., in 
support of the surviving family of Raymond Yellow 
Thunder in their demands for satisfaction from the local 
officials. They demanded a second! autopsy to still the 
rumors that were circulating about the condition of 
Yellow Thunder’s body at the time of his death. 

Gordon, Nebraska became the national focal point 
for a situation that has been common since the coming 
of the white man. When a dead Indian is discovered, 
be it murder or not, that human being is “only another 
dead Indian.” The incident at Gordon puts an end to 
this attitude, because Pine Ridge showed that the Native 
American no longer has to take existing attitudes, and 
the circumstances that are forced upon him throu^iout 
the North American continent 
DEMANDS ARE MET 

Because Indians gathered at Gordon from all over 
the United States, this town will never be the same. 
Demands were met for Indians to be seated on all area 
councils, and various local officials now are on suspen- 
sion without pay. The local police chief has been 
replaced. The white store owners on the Pine Ridge 
reservation, who took a lot but gave very little in the 
past, will find Indians more to contend with now than 
( they ever expected. 

Th# people of the Pine Ridge reservation will never 
again be told what they should do to be civilized, when 
they already know how to live as human beings— Native 
American human beings. 


in Nebraska, California 



Pit River Indians Protest Trial 


Sacramento, Cal. — Indians of the Pit River nation 
are renewing their land claims in California on two 
fronts. They are fighting in the courts against charges 
from October, 1970, when police arrested dozens of their 
tribe and wounded more when they claimed national 
forest land. They also fought back by re-occupying 
U.S. Forest Service land. 

In the courts, the government diverted the legal ques- 
tion to assault, resisting arrest, even tree-cutting, in- 
stead of trespassing. Because of this, the judge disal- 
lowed bringing up who owns the 3,4 million acres the 
Pit River Indians claim, even though the Federal 
Indian Claims Commission agreed that the U.S. had 
seized that land without any compensations. j 

Pit River Indians re-occupied federal land in Febru- 
ary, with the intention of putting up buildings in order 
to emphasize their historic claim to the region. The 
occupation is over now, but the issue is certainly not 
settled. 

Local residents formed a non-Indian support com- 
mittee. They asked the county DA to stop prosecutions. 
They also supported the Pit River Indians in their claims. 


Miners know where guilt lies 

Morgantown, W. Va.— The wall of water 
which crashed through a dozen small towns in 
southwestern West Virginia on Sunday, Feb. 27 
when a coal slag “dam” burst, took the lives of 
over 115 men, women and children. 

This dam, at Buffalo Creek, was similiar to hun- 
dreds more like it which are no more than heaps of coal 
refuse and waste— slag, sulphur, shale, and other im- 
purities extracted from cosl in the cleaning process‘d 
dumped by coal companies in natural hollows near the 
mines and built up over decades. They are potential 
death traps. 

h The coal miners’ families living in these isolated 
hollows have constantly lived in fear and pleaded for 
safeguards against the danger. But the wealth and polit- 
ical power of the coal corporations, who care even less 
for the families of the coal miners than the nothing they 
feel for the miners themselves, is so great that no action 
has ever been taken. 

As reported following the Buffalo Creek disaster, a 
survey was taken of the Appalachian coal region to check 
into these potential death traps following the Aberfam, 
Wales, slag pile collapse in October, 1966, which took 
the lives of 116 schoolchildren and five teachers. That 
study showed over 75 such dams in Appalachia which 
were poorly built and dangerous but not one thing was 
done about a single one. 

All of a sudden, after more innocent lives are vio- 
lently snuffed out, crocodile tears are being shed by 
coal company officials, state governors and lesser but 
equally guilty state politicians, and federal authorities. 
But what is strangest of all is that these same persons 
shedding these crocodile tears cannot discover “who” is 
responsible for the negligence. 

The reason none of these parties can point the finger 
of guilt at any other party is simple: they are all guilty. 

It will be like it always has been. The TV cameras 
and reporters will leave, state and federal politicians will 
beat their breasts and demand an end to these needless 
deaths and the punishment of the guilty (who will never 
be found), and the newspaper headlines will shift to 
other tragedies in other places. The homeless and desti- 
tute survivors will remain, orphaned, maimed, struggling 
to eke out an existance under .impossible circumstances. 

And the coal operators and their political lackeys 
in state capitals Will go on as before. There will he 
more mine explosions, more dam bursts, more blasted 
lives and families. It will be this way so long as the 
coal operators have all the power and money and the 
people have only their hands to work with and to hold 
out for help when they can no longer work. 
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St Pat's parade political tone 

New York, N. Y.— “England Out of Ireland” 
was the “official” theme of this year’s St. Pat- 
rick’s Day Parade in New York. Despite dis- 
claimers by all our major New York newspapers 
(New York Times headline read “Cheery mood 
prevails . . . ”), the mood at the parade was one 
of mourning for the 13 Irish murdered by the 
English occupation forces. 

Over half the marchers and hundreds of thousands 
of spectators wore black armbands, many with the 
number 13 on them. Even Mayor Lindsay wore the black 
symbol, so you know this year was something “new.” 

The second “new” was a rebirth of the Irish- Amer- 
ican political tradition. There were three political groups 
which participated for the first time: the Irish Republi- 
can Clubs of Canada and the U.S. (IRA-U-S.), the 
Ulster Justice Committee (which is leading the Ameri- 
can boycott of British goods), and the N.A.I.F. (Na- 
tional Association of Irish Freedom). Although they 
were only allowed 150 marchers like every other con- 
tingent, they set the tone for the whole march. 

The IRA group included young and old, men and 
women in equal numbers, whites and Blacks, veterans 
of the IRA from Ireland as well as Americans who 
have helped the IRA for many, many years. 

When we passed St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Cardinal 
Cooke and Judge Cornford (the “official” head of the 
Parade), we did not bow or drop colors — instead, 
we all gave the clenched fist salute, and had it returned 
by hundreds of spectators. 

With the political theme, the black armbands, the 
political groups, the selling of papers like the United 
Irishman and News & Letters, with leaflets about the 
April 22 anti- Vietnam march and the April 10 rally 
for the Harrisburg 8, I could not help thinking that 
once again, Irish freedom fighters have opened a new 
revolutionary avenue for the whole world. 
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ideology or philosophy. He added that they had tried 
to get Angela Davis to be there, and much of his speech 
surprisingly seemed to be in sympathy with the Com- 
munist Party line, the Maoists and the Black Muslims. 
Then I realized why there was such mass confusion 
among the other state delegates, and especially the 
Michigan group. The Maoist Blacks, Stalinist Blacks 
and Elijah Muhammad’s Black Muslims knew what they 
wanted out of this Convention. They knew the line they 
wanted to set, and they achieved at least part of it. 

Saturday’s principal speakers, Mayor Hatcher and 
Rev. Jackson, were very moving. They both dealt with 
the plight of the poor. Black and white. The biggest 
ovation was given to Hatcher who mentioned organizing 
a Black police force in every city to deal with ridding 
our cities of harmful drugs and 1 dope- that the white 
power structure is profiting from. 

At the end of the Saturday session, with Diggs still 
in the chair, nominations were submitted for Diggs, 
Hatcher and Imamu Amiri Bakara (Leroi Jones) to be 
members of the Rules Committee. Hands went up from 
several other delegations which wanted to nominate 
other candidates, but Diggs recognized a delegate who 
moved to accept the three names and vote on the motion. 
A big yell went up, “No! No!,” but Diggs called for 
the vote and about one-third voted for the motion and 
two-thirds opposed it. When Diggs declared that the vote 
was passed, a huge shout of protest went up all over the 
place, with people yelling “You call this democracy?” 
“The motion was defeated!” “Steamrollers!” At this 
point, someone threw an apple at Diggs, and he came 
back and rescinded his decision. Even the Michigan 
delegation said that was the biggest blunder of the 
Convention. • 

THE BLACK AGENDA 

The Michigan delegation called a strategy session 
to discuss whether or not they could accept the preamble, 
and how changes might be made that would be acceptable 
to the Convention, or whether they would be forced to 
walk out. On Sunday they were caught in a squeeze. 
Their income comes from the white "power structure 
in the labor movement and in city and slate politics. They 
knew it was not possible for them to sell this to their 
white counterparts, and they also knew that they were 
dealing with a very forceful agenda a.s it relates to the 
Black masses, Black politicians and American society as 
a whole. They walked out. 

Although Mayor Hatcher was talking about giving 
the Democratic Party one more chance, others were 
asking for a Third Party now. Here are a few quotations 
from the Black Agenda: 

“Americans cannot hide. They can run to China and 
the moon and to the edges of consciousness, hut they 
cannot hide. The crises we face as a Black people are 
the crises of the entire society. They are the natural 
end product of a society built on twin foundations of 
white racism and white capitalism.” 

Another paragraph, under the sub-title “White 
Realities, Black Choice”: 

“A Black political convention, indeed 1 all truly Black 
politics must begin from this truth: The American system 
does not work for the masses of onr people, and it cannot 
be made to work without radical fundamental change. 
(Indeed, this system does not really work in favor of 
the humanity of anyone in America.)” 

But there is one paragraph that I think will raise 
objections, the one that asks us to: “Recognize the impor- 
tance of the Chinese model for fundamental political and 
economic transformation of African and other Third 
World societies.” I was talking with some workers soon 
after President Nixon made his statement on his trip 
to China, and they said that they wouldn’t be surprised 
to see Black Maoists, here in this country, asking other 
Blacks to vote for Nixon in this coming election. 

BUSING RESOLUTION A SURPRISE 

I was not there when the resolutions on busing came 
up, but I was somewhat surprised to learn afterwards 
that those opposed to busing carried the votes. In fact, 

I believe that the newspapers actually gave a misleading 
report on what happened. From what I’ve heard, there 
were several resolutions that were adopted. And also 
several amendments, later. The resolution against busing 
from South Carolina condemned the idea “that Black 
children are unable to learn unless they are in the same 
setting as white children.” Instead of busing they wanted 
“quality education in the Black community through the 
control of our school districts and an equal share of 
the money.” 

But the New York delegation proposed an amend- 
ment separating the Convention vote from anything 
related to President Nixon’s opposition to busing, and 
the Alabama delegation proposed another amendr'ent 
supporting busing “in cases where it serves the 
providing quality education for Black people.” t 
these amendments passed without any opposition. » 

The simple fact is that Blacks who oppose busing 
do so for different reasons than whites. Where whites 
oppos _ busing because they oppose integration, many 
Blacks have just given up on integration. Others have 
fear for the safety of their children. Some see it as 
getting control of their community, where they, the 
Black uers, will be in control. of the mvt.ey. ■ 

To predict where the Black Convention will go is 
difficult. But most signs indicate it seems headed toward 
organizing a Black Third Party. 
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French wildcat strikes may unite native, immigrant workers 

e there have been wildcat strikes started tolerable by giving workers a wider range of labor force is almost exclusively ir 
sued by young French semi-skilled work- operations, or even letting a small group of them as- all are not in the unions, and h 


Of late there have been wildcat strikes started 
and continued by young French semi-skilled work 
ers who are outraged by their jobs — and who since 
the. uprising of 1968 have been looking for some 
alternative. 

The semi-skilled worker is classified thus be- 
cause of his ability to execute the same set of 
operations or even the same single gesture one 
thousand times a day. He may perform one oper- 
ation every three seconds, five days a week. So 
alarmed have both employers and the main union, 
toe Communist General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT), become at the possibility of these workers 
going off into the hands of “left-wingers”, that they 
both published documents on the dehumanizing 
working conditions of the semi-skilled worker. 

Approximately 40 percent of the working class 
is classified as semi-skilled. The employers’ docu- 
ments have been dropping the phrase “jobs en- 
richment”, which means making the belt line more 


Argentina 


? General Lanusse, head of the Argentine mili- 
tary government recently paid a visit to the military 
dictatorship of Brazil. The meetings were not parti- 
cularly warm as Lanusse very mildly commented 
on the lack of press and other freedoms in Brazil. 
But Lanusse has done nothing to halt selective 
tefrbr by the police-right- wing gangsters at home. 

Guerrilla suspects have been arrested, toe ar- 
rests are denied by the police, the bodies turn up 
ift anonymous graves; lawyers of suspected guer- 
rillas disappear. 

In 1971 Diego Ruy Frondizi, toe nephew of a 
former President of Argentina was gunned down by 
police. Nfestor Martins, a lawyer for militant trade 
Unionists was kidnapped by secret police in broad 
daylight. .Nothing is known of his whereabouts. A 
psychiatrist, Enrique Pujals was arrested and his 
wife can obtain no information about him. 

Despite criticism of Brazil, the Argentine govern- 
ment seems headed in the same direction of full 
military dictatorship. 


Jordan 


King Hussein, after decimating the Palestinian 
Arab guerrillas last year, has this year proposed 
to convert Jordan into a federation of two states, 
one of which would be the area the Palestinians 
were seeking as their home land. After destroying 
the guerrilla movement for a Palestinian nation, 
was he changing his mind? Hardly. Hussein would 
remain head of the federated state. 

Hussein made toe proposals while half of the 


tolerable by giving workers a wider range of 
operations, or even letting a small group of them as- 
semble the whole product. 

However, in the U.S. these experiments have 
already gone far enough to show that no method of 
capitalist organization of production is as profitable 
as the belt line. 

The CGT attacks the possibility of job enrich- 
ment but talks about shorter hours, with more rest 
and more money. 

Along with the native worker, France also has 
a large number of immigrant workers. While in 
1954 there were 1.7 million immigrants in France, 
today there are 3.4 million. One worker out of every 
five is an immigrant. The unskilled labor in France 
and other industrially-developed countries of Europe 
has been shunted to them more and more. 

At the huge Renault plant in Bologne-Beillan- 
court, all the unskilled and semi-skilled workers are 
immigrant. At some building sites in Paris the 


labor force is almost exclusively immigrant. Almost 
all are not in the unions, and have in fact been 
shunned by the unions in the past. 

As a result, the working conditions are often 
unsafe and the accident rates are horrifying. In 
the building trade, three men are killed every day 
and there are 30,000 accidents a year. But the ac- 
counts still work out on the right side for the 
bosses. And even if machines could do some jobs, 
Algerians and Portuguese are cheaper than ma- 
chines. 

The immigrant workers are relegated to living 
in barracks and slum areas and have had no chance 
for job training and upgradings. The unions, parti- 
cularly the CGT have not considered the immigrants 
as part of the organizable work force. But today 
with the large increase in the number of immi- 
grants the unions are taking a second look. 

Perhaps the young semi-skilled French worker 
will look toward the immigrant laborer as his ally 
to change conditions of labor for both. 


proposed federation, the West Bank, is still under 
Israeli occupation. 

Whether the proposals were made to jeopar- 
dize further the guerrillas’ reason-for-being, or to 
show up some other Arab leaders’ hollow pledges 
to restore the Palestinians’ right, or whether it is a 
first move toward settlement with Israel is not 
clear. What is clear is that it can have little to do 
with a genuine move to give self-determination to 
the Palestinian people. 

* * * 

Russia and Czechoslovakia 

The term “underground newspaper” still has a 
real meaning here. It is forbidden to own a mimeo- 
graph machine in Russia; they are kept under lock 
and key. In Czechoslovakia, typewriters have copies 
of their type on file, and the police have a section 
devoted exclusively to trying to sort out who typed 
certain leaflets and underground papers. Yet even 
with all this surveillance, numerous underground 
newspapers do exist in both countries. One in 
Czechoslovakia has a circulation of some 35,000. 
Its method of circulation; each person who gets a 
copy of the paper proceeds to type five more copies 
for further distribution. 

* s * 

Louisiana . . . 

Several hundred black demonstrators held a 
rally on a Mississippi River levee at Burnside, La., 
against scheduled arrival of chromium ore from 
Rhodesia. 

Local 1419 of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, AFL-CIO announced they would refuse 
to unload the ore. 


. . . Rhodesia 


The Pearce Commission has left Rhodesia and 
returned to London. The Commission is to report 
on the black Rhodesian reaction to the proposed 
Anglo-Rhodesian settlement proposals. It is expected 
to report againlst the settlement. However Rhodesia 
is now openly Selling minerals to the United States. 
After toe AnglO-Rhodesian settlement was signed in 
November, foreign businessmen arrived and many 
new and significant deals have been concluded. It 
is not expected that a “no” from the Pearce Com- 
mission will reverse this. 



Black demonstrators in Louisiana protest 
shipment of chromium ore from Rhodesia. 
Ship was forced to anchor 50 miles up the 
Mississippi River. 


Nixon-Mao— new 'peaceful co-existence' with whom? lor what? 


(Continued from Page 5) 

first' projected, Russia was busy not only on the sub- 
continent, but also directly with Japan — which is too big 
a power for tog U.S. to think for one moment that they 
could throw it aside like Taiwan. Kissinger’s “philo- 
sophic” talk about “history’s imperatives” — which, for 
toe press, he equated with the reversal of policy regard- 
ing. China — exposed its totally contradictory character 
in the manner in which Japan was treated. 

First and most important, not only was the subject 
treated entirely separately by China and the U.S.— with 
neither giving an inch — but Marshall Greene was at once 
dispatched to spell out the Communique’s statement as 
to how “to develop the existing close bonds.” The old- 
new Nixon wasn’t about to forget the “Nixon Doctrine” 
which cleared the way for Japan to become the super- 
power in the Asia-Pacific area. In any case, being the 
big industrial power — the third in the whole world — 
Japan was playing its own imperialist game. Having 
been forced to soften its full competitive threat to the 
U.S. in international trade, it proceeded, at one and 
t«® stone time, to disregard U.S. strictures against North 
Vietnam by establishing relations with it and to talk 
with Russia about participating in the buildup of Siberia 
facing China! 

If Nixon was deluding himself that U.S. in 1971, can 
play in Asia what his predecessors played in Europe 
in World War II — aligning with defeated or near-defeated 
jlBwers to come out holding the decisive hand — and 
establish a “new order in the Pacific,” he most cer- 
tainly has not the slightest notion of “history’s impera- 
tives” even in inter-imperialist rivalry, much less as 
to wbat faces him on the decisive home front ! 

Some booing could be heard even at the staged 
JW^lcome for his return to Washington and his “patri- 
otism” appeal to the unbending old China Lobby. That 
'was toe slightest indication of what the election year of 
1972 holds in store for the man who imagines himself 


to be both a Marco Polo and the anticipator of racist 
hysteria against school busing by offering to whitewash 
that “damned spot” with “quality education.” 

THE TEST IS HERE 

“Out, dammed spot ! out, I say !.. . 
What, will these hands never be clean? 
. . . Here’s the smell of the blood still ; 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweet- 
en this little hand.’’ — Lady Macbeth 

Mao may prefer Nixon as President, but the decision 
will not be made in China, but in toe U.S.; 1972 is. the 
year of testing. Whatever it is Nixon brought home from 
his sojourn to Peking— and the one historic thing, rela- 
tionship with China, cannot ever be shut old-Nixon-tight 
SouSigain — the totality of the crisis here has not abated. 
The unemployment has become a permanent feature of 
automated decadent capitalism and with it, “welfare.” 
The whole U.S. economy, in fact, though it remains the 
“mightiest,” has sunk to second place even at the level 
of technology, i.e., productivity, for toe good and sub- 
stantial and pivotal reason, that labor refuses to produce 
endlessly without question as profits and corruption 
govern both industry and the government. 

And, pervading all thes£, for there we have toe 
unending, relentless, and revolutionary Black force; is 
the racist counter-revolutionary U.S. Government axis. 
Nixon is under the illusion that he has achieved “mass 
support” because liberals, too, have joined toe hysteria 
against busing. 

The one thing he has forgotten, as had Goldwater 
before him, will defeat hkn. It is the class question. 
Even though a section of the working class is as racist 
as the middle class, the truth is that, on the labor 
question, they so turned against Goldwater— and will 
against Nixon — that he did lose the election. Further- 
more, Nixon is in the same position as Johnson was 
when, having won against Goldwater, he thought he 
could continue with the Vietnam War. Mao may allow 
Nixon to delude himself by making it appear that 


“global” issues outweigh any “small war” issue, but not 

the Vietnamese who have fought Imperialism, Chinese 
included, for centuries. And neither will the anti- Vietnam 
war movement, toe youth especially. 

The very fact that even the Black Maoists here 
cannot stomach Nixon, and are at this very moment 
trying to see whether they can’t organizes Black move- 
ment, shows toe direction, the true historic imperative 
of a truly independent mass force— labor-Black-youth- 
Women’s Liberation— that will strike out, first and fore- 
most against toe capitalist enemy at home, and refuse 
to follow state-capitalist forces that dare call themselves 
“Communist.” There can be no freedom when one chooses 
a “lesser evil”; it is only toe sure way to land with the 
“greater evil.” The final and only answer will rest with 
the masses who will strike out for so deep a unity of 
philosophy and revolution as to make freedom the reality. 


, p .• . , ; : " • - . • . . - • • • - •• 

Hear Raya Dunayevskaya in your area 
on her national tour 

IN DETROIT— Sunday, April 9, 7 p.m. — 
Downtown YWCA, Elizabeth at Whither- 
ell. “The Nixon-Mao Extravaganza — New 
Direction in Global Power Politics” 

IN THE BAY AREA — Sunday, April 16, 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., Humanist Fellowship 
Hall, 411 28th St., Oakland, Cal., “Marx’s 
Humanism” 

Also, on Thursday, April 13, 10 p.m., on station 
KPFA&B, “Women’s Liberation as Reason and 
Revolutionary Force.” Call in your questions. 

IN LOS ANGELES — Monday, May 1, 8 p.m. 
at Ashgrove, 1864 Melrose Ave., “Philos- 
ophy and Revolution” 




NIXON’S ‘PEACE’ AND WAR 
SEE EDITORIAL PAGE 4 
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Workers fear 
Vietnam War 
escalation 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

After eight years of sending thousands and thousands 
of young American men to fight a war in Indo-China, 
after eight years of promises by this government that 
the war will soon be over, (the war is going on at a 
greater pace than ever before. Nothing could stop for- 
mer President Johnson from plunging deeper and deeper 
into this war. Nixon told the American people that he 
would end the war if they elected him. After four years 
in office he has escalated it beyond the wildest imagi- 
nation. 

When Nixon unleashed the new bombing raids on 
North Vietnam, some workers called me to ask if I bad 
heard the news. It was late at night. AU of them were 
frightened at the thought that what Nixon was doing 
could lead to the end of civilization itself, if the two 
big powers, Russia and U.S., decided that this was the 
moment to unleash their atomic weapons. 

Everyone was talking about seeing the wives of the 
POW’s on TV, and how angry these women were over 
the expanded bombing. They seemed angriest at how 
► the Nixon Administration had used them to petition 
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Nixon's Phase II war plan for America: 
Inflation, racism, unemployment, speed-up 

By PETER MALLORY 


other governments to put pressure on Hanoi, and how 
they were constantly told that Nixon could get their 
husbands released if he would stop the war. They felt 
Nixon cared so little about their husbands that he might 
bomb them in their prisons, and blame it on Hanoi. 

NOT READY YE1 

When the news reported that some Russian ships 
were hit in die bombing, and that there was a mild 
> protest by the government of Russia, and even a milder 
; protest from the Chinese government, it was very puz- 
zling to most of the workers I know. During the Cuban 
missile crisis, everyone was saying that if this country 
attacked one ship that belonged to Russia, a war was 
inevitable. Many workers felt that Russia would call off 
Nixon’s visit after this bombing, but toe papers report 
i that the preparations are still going on. Apparently 
the two sides are not quite ready. 

I Workers knew that ti»e college students all over 
! this country could be counted on to launch immediate 
demonstrations against the new bombings. By now we 
! also know that this is where Nixon can be counted on to 
I launch his second front— the war against those at home. 
The brutal beating and gassing of toe protesting students 
is his answer to the protests. 

The government accuses every opposition to the 
■ war of being the cause of it. It accuses the Viet Cong 
of being foreign invaders. They are in the land where 
they have lived all thek lives. The U.S. is the invader. 
Now the generals are trying to accuse the Americans 
at home of being responsible for American troops re- 
fusing to go into action in Vietnam. They blame Russia 
for the war because they are sending aid to North 
! Vietnam. Do they think the American 'people don’t know 
[ that the U.S. has given South Vietnam 20 times more 
aid than Russia and China put together have given the 
j North? 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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New York 

! New York, N.Y. — The week of April 17th to 
K April 22nd was a week of sustained, determined 
protest against Nixon’s barbarous escalation in 
North and South Vietnam. There were massive 
protests on every college campus during the 
week, reaching some campuses like Hunter Col- 
lege that are not known as “radical;” and the 
week ended on Saturday with a march and rally 
: in which upwards of 50,000 to 100,000 people 
; literally filled all of Midtown. 

The April 22nd rally was even more fantastic be- 
cause the thousands turned out in a cold, all-day rain 
and 40 degree weather. 

SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY 

At Columbia University, there were several rallies 
of over 2,000 students and community members; there 
were noon and evening meetings or marches; and when 
the university President McGill refused to stop classes, 
the students invaded a meeting of the University Sen- 
ate and forced McGill to change his mind. The press 
, reported this as “McGill’s wise move to head off vio- 
lence,” but it should have been reported as the result 
of spontaneous student self-activity. The press was snr- 
: (Continued on Page 6) 
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East Lansing 

East Lansing, Mich.— Over 2,000 people participated 
in the biggest protest demonstration here since spring, 
1970. Minority groups participating— women, Blacks, 
Cbicanos— increased greatly. 

Student and area peace groups demanded: 1) end 
ROTC and military recruitment at MSU, 2) end MSU 
business with war contractors, 3) university support of 
amnesty for draft resisters, 4) end university giving 
information to military, 5) end campus police harass- 
ment of draft resisters, 6) make the city a draft dodger 
haven, 7) university condemnation of the Indochina 
War escalation. 

This latter demand, passed in a resolution by the 
Board of Trustees, was to be forwarded to President 
Nixon. 

Linus Pauling, scientist and two-time Nobel prize 
winner, won applause for his speech ending with “Vic- 
tory to the people!” 

But a local city councilman, recently swept into office 
by toe student vote, chided students for “wasting energy 
here” (at the anti-war rally), and urged them to work 
for establishment figure Eugene McCarthy. He got very 
little applause; the students didn’t want to hear this kind 
of talk. Students were skeptical of all traditional poli- 
tical “overtures” and only sought to speak with an 
independent voice here. 


The current hearings before .Nixon’s Price 
Commission, which have drawn witnesses from 
all segments of American life, serve only to high- 
light what every worker and consumer already 
knows, that the pay check and the cost of living 
are so far out of line that the patience of the work- 
ing class is at the breaking point. 

The Nixon Plan to end inflation, end the war and 
boost the economy has resulted only in boosting the 
profits of the corporations, increasing inflation and ex- 
panding the war in Viet Nam to its most vicious point in 
over four years. 

PROFITS AND SPEED-UP 

Last year, while the wage freeze was on, the 100 
largest U.S. corporations increased their profits by 76% 
while the average hourly earnings of 47 million Ameri- 
can workers remained at $3.54. While workers’ wages 
were frozen. 56 executives of the Ford Motor Co. split 
over $11 million in wages and bonuses, a 22.5% increase 
over last year. 

The massive bonuses paid to auto executives stand 
in sharp contrast to not only the autoworkers’ meager 
wages, but to the ever-accelerating pace of the produc- 
tion line. The strikes last month at the G.M. plants at 
Lordstown and Norwood, Ohio are but the start of a 
movement where young workers will no longer stand 
the speedup and exploitation of the production line. No 
longer will toev accept the settlements offered by their 
union leadership. The 100 units per hour expected of 
them at the Lordstown G.M. plant is only exceeded by 
the planned 106 units per hour planned for toe Soviet 
Gorky Truck Plant. 

Nixon’s economic program of speed-up and unem- 
ployment has been matched by the total phoniness of 
his attempts to control the cost of living. The Phase II 
program of Nixon is a farce. Food prices are up over 
5% in three months. Meat prices, 98c hamburger, $1.98 
steak and $2.30 lamb chops are out of this world. 

In the last five years, for example, a Detroit auto 
worker has had $15 a month added to his home costs 
as payment for city taxes, 2% of his income deducted 
for a city income tax on top of property taxes, 4% 
added for a state income tax, increases in gasoline, 
cigarette and sales taxes, an added utility tax, and the 
end is not in sight. 

HIGHER TAXES, LESS SERVICE 

The budget for Detroit next year is $675 million 
with an estimated deficit of $84 million, just about 
what it cost us to send three men to the moon to gather 
up a few more rocks. It will be used to maintain a police 
force of 5,500 men at $14,000 a year to “maintain 
order” against the population seething with revolt 
against the system. At the same time 1,545 school 
teachers were given their dismissal notices, library and 
park recreational services were curtailed and plans to 
buy up slum real-estate to be turned over to “private 
developers” were announced. 

Every large city in the country is in debt, taxing 
the workers beyond endurance. 10 % of the people are 
on relief because capitalism cannot provide them with 
jobs. The best solution that Nixon can ask for, but has 
not produced, is a $5 billion “aid to the cities program” 
while he spends $77 billion a year on the war machine. 

The alleged “growth of the economy” he boasts of 
is a complete distortion of facts when you subtract the 
$77 billion he spends on credit for destruction with no 
benefit to the working class. The truth is that war is 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Discussion article: 


Need equal rights and protective laws too 


Now that the Equal Rights Amendment has 
passed Congress and is before the state legisla- 
tors, debate is raging over the merits of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

On one side, those in the women’s movement who 
favor the amendment claim that the government must 
say, once and for all, that it is committed to the prin- 
ciple of equality for women. On the other side, some 
parts of the movement, and especially women in labor 
unions, oppose the amendment on the grounds that its 
“equality” will mean the loss of legislation which now 
favors women, specifically the state protective laws. 

That this issue is dividing the women’s movement 
shows how clever the capitalists are at the game of divide 
and conquer. It also shows the failure of the movement, 
for the most part, to rise above the false alternatives 
that have been presented. 

It is unthinkable that Women’s Liberation oppose 
the protective laws which working women fought so 
hard to win, and especially when the sad truth is that 
a good deal of this legislation has already been wiped 
out without the ERA. (Courts or attorney generals in 20 
states have held that maximum hours laws for women 
are voided by Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. ) 

EXTEND PROTECTIVE LAWS 

But these same laws have been used as excuses to 
discriminate against women. Therefore, the only position 
we can take is one of demanding that the protective laws 
which now “favor” women be extended to include men 
in every aspect— from limiting hours of work and requir- 
ing chairs, to freedom from the draft law. 

Since it is now too late to incorporate this idea into 
the, ERA itself, we will have to begin from scratch on 
the ^tate level. Legislation can be modeled on the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963, which specifies that no one’s wage can 
be lowered in order to create equality. 

I favor passage of the amendment, even though (and, 
in the case of protective legislation, because) it means — 
NOTHING. It is symbolic of women obtaining equality 
before the law, as evidenced by the reactionaries who 

Ky. women oppose strip mining 

Editor’s note: We recently received the following 
Story from The Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc., 
College Box 2307, Berea, Kentucky 40403. 

Women of Eastern Kentucky closed down one 
of Knott County Kentucky’s most active strip 
mining operations, the Sigmon Brothers’ Ken 
Mack Coal Co. operation on Ball Creek, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1972. 

The operation was closed by a women’s nonviolent 
demonstration showing that the people of Appalachia 
intend to end the destruction caused by strip mining. 
Operation ceased for an entire day and night while 21 
women blocked the use of equipment. 

The women settled in, building a crude tent on the 
face of the high wall for a fifteen hour stay in heavy 
rain and knee-deep mud. The demonstration lasted until 
ten unidentified persons attacked the husbands and 
friends of the protestors waiting at the operation’s 
entrance gate. Three members of the male support group 
of about 20 men were pistol whipped and suffered from 
massive head wounds and bruises. The women, who 
opposed the use of violence, had 1 decided to stage the 
shut-down because they felt that if men who opposed 
strip mining took such bold action the operators would 
unleash violence against them. 

The women themselves were continually harassed 
by the same group of ten unidentified men who tore down 
their tent twice and threw rocks at them, hitting two 
of the women. The women were not allowed to receive 
any supplies or communication frcm the support group 
at the main gate. They felt that the way they were 
treated during their encampment was clearly due to the 
operator’s attempt to isolate and terrorize them, leaving 
them without even the protection of press coverage. (One 
photographer managed to get beyond the guards.) 

The women reported some sympathy from a few 
miners. One of the group leaders overheard a mine fore- 
man tell a dozer operator to push some mud out and 
to push the tent with the women inside over the hill. 
The dozer operator refused. Some miners expressed 
sympathy with the demonstration saying they would 
rattier work at anything else if there were only other 
kinds of work to be found in the area. 

The women report plans for continued anti-strip 
mining protests until state legislatures pass and state 
governments enforce a ban on strip mining. 


Mother Jones — workers' warrior 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, Illinois, have 
just published a new edition of The Autobiography 
of Mother Jones, the legendary labor organizer, 
who was involved in most of the great labor baL 
ties in this country from 1877 to 1921 — particularly 
in the coal fields. It is a beautiful edition, 260 
pages. Cloth, $7.50; paperback, $2.95. We will 
be carrying a review in a future issue of N&L. 


oppose it . . . But as for it doing anything, that is 
another story. 

You don’t have to be a lawyer to see that federal 
pronouncements such as “equal rights under the law 
shall not be abridged” mean only what those in power 
wish them to mean, with whatever concessions are forced 
upon the government by mass movements of people . . . 

WORDS BUT NO ACTION 

The ERA will, hopefully, wipe out the feudal vestiges 
of law which still deprive women of basic legal rights 
in some areas. But it will not require that the govern- 
ment do anything for women, nor will it necessarily 
touch the private sector, where most of the discrimination 
in employment, housing, etc., lies. And, besides, any 
good the amendment could do could be accomplished if 
the courts would simply interpret the word “citizen” in 
the existing Constitution as including women ! In short, 
the ERA will mean whatever the courts say it means. 

By the same token, the amendment does not have to 
mean that women will be drafted. There is no principle 
of law that requires that “equal rights” be held to mean 
that there is a “right” to be drafted which women have 
been deprived of. This issue is the worst “red herring” 
of the whole ERA dispute, and only a women’s group as 
stupid as the SWP group in Detroit would answer that 
women should be drafted! Of course, no one should be, 
and the independent Women’s Liberation Movement has 
said over and over that we do not want to be the same 
as men; we want to create a whole new kind of free 
person in a free society. 

The fact is that the whole area of women’s rights 
is so new and confused, that no one can say what a 
statement as vague as the ERA “means.” It is up to 
the women’s movement, not to accept the false alterna- 
tives, but to take the lead in forcing government, through 
specific legislation, to improve the status of women 
without losing us any advantages. — Molly Jackson 

f Slave conditions, 
slave wages for 
Jamaican women 

Kingston, Jamaica — I am a female worker 
employed by the Colonial Shirt Factory in King- 
ston. The working conditions at this factory are 
very bad. We workers are treated like slaves. In 
order to take home a mere ten dollars per week 
one has to slave 50 hours, including overtime. 

We are constantly being watched even when we go 
to the toilet, and on leaving the factory at the end of a 
day’s work, our handbags are searched. When we start- 
ed to work our plant manager told us that if any of us 
made efforts to join a union or form one, he would dis- 
miss the whole working force in the factory even if it 
took one year to train new people. Also he would see 
to it that we were refused employment in the rest of 
the garment industry in Jamaica. 

We are treated like school children. We are not 
permitted to talk when we are working. Once we were 
out of work and were passing the time by talking to 
each other. For this we were given one week suspension 
each. Once some sisters approached the manager and 
asked him for a five cent increase. He told them that 
if they couldn’t accept the 15 cents per dozen pieces 
they could leave. 

The trimmers on an average can earn six dollars per 
week, but 50 cents is deducted weekly for the trimming 
scissors which are rented to them by the company. 

These are typical of some of the conditions we 
Jamaican working women have to undergo. Foreign 
companies are sucking our blood and the government 
supports them by doing nothing. 

Fight for union in Louisiana 

Franklin, La.— About 70 city workers have struck 
since the beginning of March for recognition of their 
union. Blacks who make up the majority of the union 
have led the strike, but some white workers also walked 
out and have remained firm. 

“What we are asking for is job security,” said 
Herbert McClarity, president of the local union. “As 
it is now, we are at the total mercy of city officials; 
if people vote the wrong way in an election, they get 
fired.” 

Over 80 percent of the eligible city employees joined 
the strike. Departments affected include sewage dis- 
posal, garbage collection, water works, recreation, and 
cemetery. Some departments totally closed down. The 
city has begun to hire replacements, but the union 
claims operations are still severely crippled. 

The Franklin workers have no strike fund, and 
desperately need contributions which should be sent as 
follows: Franklin City Employees Local, P.O. Box 
Applied For, Franklin, La. 70538. They also ask letters 
and telegrams to Mayor E. J. Campagne, City Hall, 
Frankin, La., demanding that he negotiate. 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Selma, Ala.— 7 years later 

by Ethel Dunbar 

On Saturday, April 15, there was a demonstration 
back horde — in Selma, Alabama. Ovejr 500 Blacks and 
some whites, inarched to support voter registration 
and commemorate the Civil Rights Act of 1965. They 
walked the same route that Rev. King took seven years 
years ago, when Sheriff Clark and the KKK wound 
up murdering several Blacks and whites. 

Mayor Smitherman at first refused the parade 
permit, But the Black people in Selma, filed a complaint 
before the U. S. District Court in Mobile, and Judge 
Pittman ruled that the permit should; be granted as a 
constitutional right. The inarch this time was peaceful. 
They walked a mile or two across the Edmund Pettus 
bridge over the Alabama River and, back to Brown’s 
Chapel, where the march began seven years ago. They 
were singing, “We Shall Overcome,” and chanting 
“Black Power.” ; 

It was wonderful to me to hear this news from 
home, and know that the straggle for human justice 
is still *Hve there. Most of the marchers were young, 
and I believe it is the youth of today who will save 
this country. It is the young college students and vet- 
erans who are not letting Nixon forget that the people 
hate his terrible war in Vietnam. 

Julian Bond was one of the speakers at the demon- 
stration, and I was told that everyone applauded when 
he said he had not come to tell them to vote for either 
of the two national Parties, because, both were too much 
alike. People know that we need a new way to defeat 
both Nixon and Wallace. It is more than just the ques- 
tion of getting votes. 

The labor leaders are no help,, either. A Black labor 
leader In Detroit, Tom Turner, said that if the choice 
was between Nixon and Wallace he would vote for 
Wallace, because he is a Democrat. How dumb do 
the leaders of today think the people are? 

I would like to say thanks to all our young people 
who are keeping our hopes alive. 


Nixon's NLRB fails to 
halt migrant union drive 

Detroit, Mich. — The United Farm Workers 
were suddenly confront- 
ed last month with the 
news that the Nixon-con- 
trolled NLRB had filed a 
petition in Federal Dis- 
trict Court, seeking an 
injunction against the 
UFWls use of the boy- 
cot. 

The boycott has been the 
major j tactic the UFW has 

used tb win its gains against the grape-growers of Cali- 
fornia, and the fear of that weapon was probably a 
major factor in the initial success of the U'FW’s recent 
Floridia drive. 

Until now, the NLRB has consistently refused to 
consider the UFW a “labor organization,” and has dis- 
missed growers’ complaints against the farm workers’ 
use of the boycott, which is illegal for labor organiza- 
tions under the Taft-Hartley Act. Now that the Board 
is under the control of Nixon, the NLRB has changed 
its position. 

What this amounts to is saying that even though 
the farm workers do not have any of the rights guar- 
anteed under the National Labor Relations Act, they can 
be hand-cuffed by the restrictions of that Act. 

Many felt Nixon’s attack was inspired by the threat 
that Black workers in the South had posed when they 
joined in with the UFW drive there. 

the UFW reacted swiftly, and rallied the backing 
of thousands of supporters across the country, who were 
asked to send letters of protest directly to the Repub- 
lican Party officials. There was not much time. The 
hearing on the injunction was scheduled for April 6. 

The response must have startled the Republicans in 
this election year — and at the April 6 hearing they asked 
for ap indefinite postponement, and approached the UFW 
for negotiations. 

A tentative agreement is reported to have been 
reached, and although the details have not been dis- 
closed, the farm workers are calling it a victory. They 
feel they have successfully beat back this first attack, 
but they are prepared and waiting for what the growers 
and Nixon have up their sleeves for the future. 
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End sellouts and tricks, demand NY taxi workers 


New York, N.Y. — The New York City cab 
drivers and garage workers walk a tight-rope. 
The fleet owners are arrayed against us, yet our 
union officials refuse to fight for a decent con- 
tract. 

We have taken a sharp loss in wages this past year. 
We are working under a contract that the union has 
not dared to put to a ratification vote. This contract low- 
ered the 49 per cent base commission to 42 per cent for 
drivers, and took a dime from every fare ($9 million 
worth so far) to pay for benefits the boss used to pay 
out of his profit. 

In the fall of 1971 the Dept, of Labor declared the 
1969 union election fraudulent, and ordered a new elec- 
tion. Although one “Opposition” group went over to 
Van Arsdale (and up the sweetheart chain to the bosses) 
the Taxi Rank and File Coalition alone polled one-third 
of the vote. We believe the election was rigged with the 
collusion of the Labor Department. 

RANK AND FILE UNITED 

The Taxi Rank and File Coalition, which formed a 
year ago out of smaller groups that fought against ratifi- 
cation, went to the April 12 membership meeting with 
demands for a real contract. We demanded an end to 
the dime rakeoff, and a 60 per cent commission for aU 
drivers, retroactive to March of 1971. We wanted pay 
for mechanics and helpers equal to that of drivers. And 
if the union membership had not ratified a contract by 
May 1, 1972, then we wanted not a single cab to roll. 

The last demand was the opposite of the “selective 
strikes” that the union bureaucrats had been directing, 
one garage at a time, to make the bosses change the 
42 per cent to 49 per cent again. The name “wildcat” 
was improperly attached to this deliberate piece-meal 
approach to striking. The effect was to demoralize taxi 
workers. 

COPS CALLED IN 

Clearly the bosses had a hand in the April 12 meet- 
ing. Union officials ignored our overwhelming vote to 
djscuss the contract. Van Arsdale, president of Local 
3036, abruptly adjourned the meeting. When most of us 
stayed, hoping to reopen the meeting, a union official 
hurled a chair at us, instigating a barrage of chair- 
throwing which brought the cops into the meeting. They 
cleared the hall, preventing us from reopening the meet- 
ing. 


GM i Southgate 

The following lelaflet ims passed out at the GM 
Southgate plant in California by workers there. We feel 
it is of great importance. 

HOW GM INTIMIDATES SECTION 19 

We want to report on section 19, just one example of 
■ what GM is doing to produce cars with less workers and 
under unsafe working: conditions. 

The jobs of two final inspectors, plus a hole inspec- 
tor and now a roof inspector have been eliminated from 
the section. The work! has been piled onto workers who 
are already overloaded. In addition the night superin- 
tendent, a general foreman, a foreman and a training 
: foreman are all doing final inspecting work. Workers 

are punching the inspection sheet for final inspection, 

1 but because of the line speed they can’t possibly do a 
complete job and the foremen are finishing the work. 

The number of solderers has been cut from two to 
1 one. So now anything that is missed in the soldering we 
have to^do ourselves and we have to do it OUTSIDE the 
soldering booth. A soldering torch has now been added 
to the work tools for this section. The workers are so 
i overloaded already that they don’t have time to file off 
solder, but are forced by speed-up to grind it off. 
This means that the solder is in the air and that workers 
have to breathe it. We think that this is dangerous to 
health and in violation of health and safety laws. We 
want this practice stopped and will demand that GM 
be cited for endangering our health if they do not do so. 

In short the number of workers in section 19 has 
been cut down, but the amount of work remains the 
same. This means those workers who are left have to 
do more work and that supervision is taking men’s jobs 
away. Some of the men have filed grievances, but they 
want action, not talk. We have too few men on the job. 
We need more. If GM hired enough men to do the job 
right, we might also be able to solve some of the un- 
employment problem. 

Fleetwood 

We had a meeting of Local 15 the second Sunday 
in April. It was announced that there would be a strike 
vote taken at this meeting because there were so many 
grievances outstanding. But at the meeting they claimed 
that all the problems had been settled, so they never 
held a strike vote. 


The union leadership refuses to demand a good con- 
tract from the bosses. It stifles rank and file sentiment 
for a contract, and refuses to call a strike vote. This 
leaves taxi workers with the dilemma of waging a city- 
wide wildcat against overwhelming odds, or continuing 
our present level of struggle, a holding action. 

— Taxi Worker 
New York 


A textile worker's story 

Manchester, Conn. — One foreman down in the 
weave shed has some nerve. What would you do 
if you’re sitting there talking to these girls — 
they’re on their break and you’re on yours — and 
all of a sudden the foreman comes up to you 
and asks, “What are you doing talking to these 
bitches?” 

Another time I heard this same foreman tell a 
woman with 10 years’ seniority to go onto a different 
job or go out the door. He had a new girl that he wanted 
to stick on the first woman’s job. 

There’s a guy over in the dye house who has been 
working in the chemical room for about 20 years. It 
makes him really sick. They say he may not live all 
that much longer. I was down there and that stuff 
smells like it would kill you right on the spot. 

I would not work in this factory unless I needed a 
job so bad. What I hate the most are the foremen, 
these people who are over you. I am still finding out 
things I’m supposed to do and I’ve been working here a 
while already. And they pay only $2.15 to start. I’d like 
to go back up to Maine and work. The only problem is, 
during the winter there is hardly any work except in 
factories unless you work in the city in a garage. 
All my relatives are clam diggers and fishermen. Dur- 
ing the winter, cold as it is, they still dig clams and 
make Christmas wreaths. I froze my fingers digging 
clams, and my grandfather froze his hands badly many 
times. 

People up in Maine don’t want to work in cities 
where they feel closed in. They like the outdoors, even 
if they risk freezing their hands. 

— Young worker 


On the track window job on the fifth floor, there 
used to be three workers, and they were always being 
overworked, so they filed a grievance. Now that the 
grievance has been “settled” there are only two men on 
that job. The work is cut a little, but with one less man 
on the job the two men who are left have to work 
harder now than before the grievance was settled. 
I would like to know: whose side was the union on when 
they settled this job? 

All of the grievances I have heard of were settled 
the same way, in favor of the company. Now we have 
gotten the word that the company has started to move 
in on the cotan job on the sixth floor. Before GM goes 
around messing with the cotan workers, they should re- 
member that it was the cotan people who started the 
Fleetwood wildcat in November, 1968. Maybe GM has 
forgotten what happens when people are pushed too far. 
The company knows that it has been getting away with 
union- approved murder. How long will they continue 
to get away with it? — Production worker, Detroit 

Chrysler Mack 

The following leaflet was sent to us by a Mack 
worker: 

QUESTIONS TO ASK SUPPORTERS OF 
GEORGE WALLACE 

• If George Wallace is for the working man, why does 
Alabama have no minimum wage law, and lower unem- 
ployment compensation than almost any other state in 
the nation? 

• If George Wallace is for the little man and against big 
corporations, why does 32.3 per cent of Alabama’s reve- 
nue come from sales and consumer taxes that hit the 
working man while corporations pay only 4.7 per cent? 

• If George Wallace is for property tax relief for home- 
owners, why did he oppose the property tax reform pro- 
gram sponsored last month by organized labor in the 
Alabama State Legislature? 

• If George Wallace is for closing tax toopholes, why 
won’t he oppose the $1.3 billion oil depletion tax break 
and the oil import quota which give away another $5 
billion? 

• If George Wallace is against forced busing for school 
children, why did he bus half the students in Alabama 
in the 1960’s to maintain racial segregation? 

WHY WON’T GEORGE WALLACE ANSWER 
THESE QUESTIONS? THE VOTERS DESERVE THE 
ANSWERS. — UAW Chapter 7 Retirees 




by John Allison 

The UAW convention is now history. But be- 
fore we give this convention to the ages, we need 
to report what took place in Atlantic City. Leon- 
ard Woodcock, with his endorsed slate of candi- 
dates, was returned to office. They all got a raise 
in pay. 

President Woodcock, trying to set his convention 
in order, ran into two fights on the busing issue. Now 
Woodcock is the sort of intellectual type. They let him 
say a lot of stuff as his personal opinion that they won’t 
push as ithe UAW line. Like on busing. Woodcock said 
some things in favor of busing and got some arguments. 
But there was no clear-cut decision. 

SOUNDLY DEFEATED WALLACE IN ’68 

When the UAW met in 1968, there were a lot of 
Wallace people .there. There "were fights on .the floor, 
and the Wallace supporters were soundly defeated. Ibis 
time, Wallace has been dignified. They’ve cleaned him 
up so he’s looking pretty. And I imagine that this year 
there was plenty of fighting over the Wallace campaign. 

The fearless leader of the UAW made many mistakes 
trying to pick a winner for his union to follow to victory 
over Nixon in November— for the grand prize of the 
President of the U.S.A. Teddy Kennedy was chosen to 
speak to the convention. The delegates tried to make 
him U.S. President without the benefit of the ballot box! 

But the big issue that never was forgotten was the 
problem of unemployment. The word is unemployment. 
The resolution on tariffs raised the whole question: 
where did all the jobs for workers in America go to? 
How and why did these jobs disappear? 

RUN AWAY SHOPS 

This question brought on some name-calling: Chrys- 
ler for one, and GM and Ford also received honorable 
mention as job stealers for profit anywhere in the known 
world where there is cheap labor. 

All delegates supported the resolution on 30-and-out— 
they even had a parade supporting this on the Board 
Walk. 

We are also going back to the the one-year contract 
because of the Pay Board— or Nixon’s economic policy 
of soaking the poor . and rewarding the rich— and the 
cost-of-living factor. t 

But really, what could be expected? Before they left 
for the UAW convention. Woodcock called together all 
the presidents of the locals in the Detroit area and went 
over the agenda with them. In Atlantic City, he got 
together the local presidents from around the country 
and lined them up the same way. The whole convention 
was all wrapped up before it began. 


How I got fifed at the P.0. 

Rahway, N. J. — I was appointed to a job as 
temporary distribution clerk at Rahway Post Of- 
fice along with three other guys. 

We had to stuff No. 1 bags with boxes, and then 
load the bags on trailers. The pay was decent, but the 
conditions were medieval.. 

This was heavy work, to begin with, but the fore- 
man, various supervisors, and the postmaster all made 
it very unbearable by watching you every minute and 
riding the hell out of you for the slightest mistake. 
I use the term “slave” to describe a postal worker’s 
status. 

Myself and a fellow over at the circulars machine 
were whistling along with the “Blue Danube” which was 
being played over the radio. The postmaster said, “No 
whistling,” The other fellow, being older, clammed up 
right away. 

I, not expecting to hear anything like that this side 
of prison bars, laughed and kept on whistling. I thought, 
surely, this guy jests! The postmaster has a sense of 
humor! Then he turned all shades of red and shouted, 
“Stop whistling immediately !” I asked him if it was 
illegal to whistle. He said it was in the book. I said, 
“Show me the book.” Those were fatal words. You’re 
not to question the discretion of a postmaster. 

The next morning he came out to show me a sec- 
tion under the required behavior code for postal work- 
ers. It said something about no loud talking or profanity 
being permitted. I guess he thought the Blue Danube was 
profane. Whatever the case, a week later, at the end 
of the day, I received walking papers. 

The management will do anything to prove that 
it’s still boss. I have a feeling, however, that when the 
postal workers move this spring, the whole system will 
be shaken from bottom to top. 
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Nixon's 'future peace' means continued war today 


EDITORIAL 


President Nixon’s April 26 address to the nation, 
11 days after the shock treatment of the barbaric air 
bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong, made it clear that the 
Vietnam war will go on— whether American deaths are 
on land, on the sea or in the air— to keep Thieu in 
power. Nixon’s lying promise of “peace for future 
generations’’ is being used to make sure there will be 
no peace in our generation. 

We will not know before mid-May, when we see if 
a repeat of the U-2 incident will occur, whether Nixon 
will further undermine the Moscow meeting with as 
much premeditation as he had scuttled the Paris peace 
talks. 

A PEW CLEAR FACTS 

What we do know is: 

1. The only thing new about Nixon, the cold- war 
warrior, is that he is now practicing hot war in places 
where even LBJ feared to tread. 

2. Nixon’s super-satisfaction with the Peking trip 
(did Mao promise him 700,000,000 Chinese swarming 
over Russia?) no doubt arises from Peking’s empty 
rhetoric about being “for” North Vietnam — while in fact 
it does nothing to stop this genocidal war. 

3. This, plus Nixon's ceaseless striving for an im- 
portant military victory, shows he is willing not only 
to scuttle the Paris peace talks, but also Moscow 
summitry. 

At no time in our history— not even during the 
recent shameful Pentagon Paper disclosures— has hypoc- 
risy reached so suicidal a stage as Nixon’s 1972 election 
strategy abroad and at home. In this year of 1972, 
“peace’’ candidate Nixon clasps to his bosom the hor- 
rifying position of Governor George Wallace’s 1968 
vice-presidential running mate, General Curtis LeMay, 
who had then advocated bombing North Vietnam “back 
to the Stone Age.” This position is now being trumpeted 
anew’ by super-hawk Senator Goldwater, the same one he 
advocated in 1964 when he was totally repudiated by the 
American voters. 

The national reaction to the round-the-clock satura- 
tion bombing of North and South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia produced a swift and spontaneous national 


revulsion against Nixon (see articles, pp. 1, 6). 

In addition, many new Democratic and Republican 
Congressmen, all veterans of public pressure— espe- 
cially in this election year— were clearly receiving the 
message of the demonstrators. And these politicians 
• are moving with renewed vigor to place limits on 
Nixon’s war-making and war-prolonging powers. Nixon 
has consistently rejected the peace demands of the 
demonstrators, but no one knows better than he that 
he cannot ignore the growing defections within Congress. 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War (WAW) 
and others have revealed the daily operational use of 
undiscriminating anti-personnel weapons like computer- 
ized sensors (tiny radios air-dropped over whole areas 
which automatically call in air-strikes against any move- 
ment — civilian, military or animal), plastic shrapnel 
(undetectable by x-rays) and Dragon’s Teeth (minia- 
ture explosive mines disguised as innocent objects and 
scattered over the countryside by duster-bombs). 

These weapons are for the most part useless against 
tanks, enemy supplies or even trained and well-dug-in 
troops. But they are horribly destructive to innocent 
farmers tilling their fields and children who pick up 
these deadly booby-traps as playthings. 

SYSTEM SPREADS CRISES 

This war, pursued through three administrations, 
is no “tragic mistake.” It is the very nature of the U.S. 
corporate system, so bloated and overgrown in its con- 
glomerates and multi-national corporations, that it must 
try to dominate the whole world. There can be no peace 
under this system because its wars abroad are but 
extensions of its wars at home — against the American 
working class, the poor and unemployed, against the 
Black people and other minorities, against its own 
children and all who dare oppose it. 

Our armed forces, schools, prisons, dties and fac- 
tories are seething with revolt; public confidence In 
politicians and institutions is at an all-time low. There 
is no “apathy” in the land: anger seethes over unbear- 
able taxation, government-business scandals, job inse- 
curity and unemployment, racism, repression and the 
pollution of our lives by lies, oppression and waste. 


It is no longer possible to truly oppose the war 
without also striking at the system itself. The Vietnam 
G.l.’s, Black and white, who have left the horrors of 
Indochina only to face the misery of joblessness or the 
oppression of the factory at home, know this better than 
anyone. That is why they have joined the students in 
the vanguard of the anti-war movement in this period. 

The Vietnam crisis has accelerated a profound 
revolution in the thoughts and feelings of millions of 
Americans, who want this war to end NOW. 

We must not allow ourselves a single catnap now 
that Goldwater’s suicidal position is the ruling position, 
so that even so-called tactical, but in fact nuclear, 
bombs cannot be excluded as the next stage in a war 
that threatens humanity as did the missile crisis over 
Cuba in 1962. 
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EXPOSING WALLACE 

I believe in setting up confrontations 
which will bring out the true divisions 
in our socety. Take Wallace. How can 
we put him in a hot spot? If the so- 
called labor leaders ever tried to or- 
ganize workers in Alabama, they would 
very soon be able to show what Wallace 
is really about! 

Skilled White Worker 
California 

* * * 

The news media has been trying to 
convince us all that the large Wallace 
votes of recent primaries is a product 
of some nebulous dissatisfaction and not 
racist after all. Muskie, Humphrey, and 
McGovern all seem to be swallowing 
this nonsense. They are all talking about 
Wallace’s issues in Wallace’s own terms. 

No one of voting age was too young to 
remember Wallace standing in the 
schoolhouse door; Bull Conner and Bir- 
mingham ’63; Selma ’65. 

A vote for Wallace is a vote for racism. 
Everything else is incidental. 


Angry white revolutionary 
Detroit 



I am sending you a cartoon which is 
the best way I can express how 1 feel 
about Wallace . . . 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

George Wallace came to Detroit April 
15 spewing his venomous racism. Un- 
fortunately, 10,000 of his followers creat- 
ed one of the largest traffic jams ever 
in that area in order to hear him. 


The protest demonstration against him 
numbered approximately 100. The left 
groups and labor unions were not pres- 
ent; apparently because they thought 
now is not the time to be “ready.” 

But NOW is the time! The comparison 
between the conditions in Germany 
which enabled Hitler to take power, and 
the conditions in the U.S. at this moment 
is frightening — economic recession, vast 
unemployment and poverty, imperialistic 
war resulting in attrocities and defeat, 
alienation of youth, workers, and minori- 
ty groups. An older white man said after 
the demonstration, “Hitler used the Jews 
as scape goats and Wallace is using the 
Blacks.” Let us unite now so that history 
does not repeat itself . . . again. 

White Working Mother 
Detroit 

• 

ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

Don’t buy bombs when you buy 
bread! ITT is a corporation which pro- 
duces war materials. It owns the Shera- 
ton Hotels. It also owns the Continental 
Baking Co. ITT makes Wonder Bread, 
Morton’s Frozen Foods, Profile bread, 
Twinkies, Hostess cupcakes . . . and 
dead people. 

Boycott the war! Don’t buy ITT pro- 
ducts! Make your protest known. For 
copies of a WRL leaflet, which can be 
distributed at supermarkets, write to: 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York, N.Y. 10012 

$ * 

The Ad Hoc Military Buildup Commit- 
tee is a group of individuals from various 
anti-war organizations, including GI pro- 
jects, Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War, and the peace movement, which 
has been collecting information on the 
U.S. large-scale military buildup in Indo- 
china since April 8. Information was 
gathered and confirmed through tele- 
phone contact with GI coffeehouses, 
bookstores, and the like near military 
bases throughout the world. 

On April 13, they called the wire 
services to report that an Air Force 
reconnaissahee group had been “drawing 
up extra large targeting charts for Hanoi 
and Haiphong,” The wire services re- 
fused the information as a hoax, until 


the official confirmation of the bomb- 
ings three days later. 

The committee has issued a summary 
of their findings, which includes sum- 
maries by service, a copy of an A P arti- 
cle on the Committee, and the actual 
base-by-base stories received, with their 
sources. The packet is available for the 
asking, but a contribution toward the 
postage is requested. They also halve 
an $8,000 phone bill from their research 
and need funds desperately. Checks can 
be made out to the Ad Hoc Committee 
or the U.S. Servicemen’s Fund, and sent 
to: 

Ad Hoc Military Buildup Committee 

67 Winthrop St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Phone: 1-617-492-5570 

• 

ONLY CHAINS TO LOSE 

I see in the Los Angeles Times that 
our Governor of Californiia has finally 
paid some taxes this year. 

I also read in the paper where eight 
giant corporations in America paid no 
federal income taxes in one of the last 
two years. These eight are Westvaco 
Paper Co., Alcoa, Standard Oil of Ohio, 
U.S. Steel Corp., Allied Chemical, Re- 
public Steel, National Steel and Bethle- 
hem Steel Corps. Westvaco Paper Co. 
paid no taxes at all, but still was refund- 
ed $7.6 million. 

Our government, involved in ITT, is 
setting up a monopoly where one day 
one company will control everything. 
And working people still call this govern- 
ment of the people? What does it take 
to prove that this government, as it is 
now, is a government of the privileged? 

I see the workers being controlled 
through fears of starvation, fdjreign 
enemies and racism. Until we organize 
as one, we will never enjoy the fruits 
of our labor. We only have our Chains 
to lose and our freedom to gain, j 

Felix Martin 
White Worker 
Los Angeles 

;j ; 
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'CLOSE RANKS' 

It has become increasingly clear from 
the actions and tone of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration that white America is be- 
ing psychologically prepared to crush 
any attempts of Blacks and other minor- 
ities to assert their humanity. 

The Attica massacre is the domestic 
counterpart of Mylai. It serves as a 
callous and blatant example of white 
America’s attitude toward Black people. 
It shows that this society will not even 
hesitate to kill white people, especially 
white workers. 

The second grim reality in 1972 is the 
continuing policy of colonialism and 
neocolonialism in Africa. Attica and 
Sharpeville and Mylai are caused by 
the same forces. Marks, Miss, and Nami- 
bia are exploited by the same forces. 
The backbone of the American dollar 
is the bloodstained, downtrodden backs 
of the peoples in Harlem, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, Asia, and Africa. 

We see Black people in a race with 
time. And we must put aside our sec- 
tarian, dogmatic, egotistic adventurism, 
romanticism, cynicism, and opportun- 
ism. We must close ranks in ’72. 

Ollis Douglas 
New York 

* * * 

In the midst of the April 22 anti-War 
march in Manhattan, demonstrators 
walked through picket lines of Nathan 
restaurant employees at 43rd and Broad- 
way who have been on strike for three 
weeks. They’re with Local 115 of the 
AFL-CIO Dining Room Employees. 

Striking workers wearing signs hissed 
and called prospective c u s t om e r s 
“scabs” or chanted “pass ’em by!” 

One Black woman on strike said that 
she was a “bus boy” at Nathan’s and 
that starting pay was $1.85 per hour. She 
said they’ve been told that men have 
been “drug off the streets to fill the jobs 
at $2.05 per hour.” 

Another Black woman said “I just 
can’t understand it all. We’re against the 
war, too, and if we didn’t have to picket 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairman, News & Letters Committees 

Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from a brief 
summary of a Conference on Women’s Liberation held 
with Raya Dunayevskaya last year. The summary vms 
prepared by the N&L-WL Committee, and is available, 
complete, through NEWS & LETTERS for 25c. 

* * * 

A welcome was extended to, those who had accepted 
the invitation to come to the Conference to help Raya 
Dunayevskaya in the writing of the final chapter of her 
new book, Philosophy and Revolution, which deals with 
“New Passions and New Forces”. Those attending in- 
cluded students and workers, both Black and white, more 
non-members than members of News & Letters Commit- 
tees. 

Raya began her presentation by (pointing out that the 
core of the dialectic as a movement is the number two, 
and then went into some of the dangers in this number 
two: We live in an age when even those opposites that 
are not antagonistic contradictions, such as capital and 
labor are, nevertheless reveal the struggle of opposites: 
men and women; workers and intellectuals; theory and 
practice; spontaneity and organization; philosophy and 
revolution. This duality in reality is the knot to be un- 
ravelled and we therefore might as well make it the 
focal point of this discussion as well. 

* *. *■ 

EVERYTHING CAN BE divided today into: I— the 
Idea as such, and II — the Idea whose time has come. For 
the Idea as such there are two dates in history to take 
up: 1844 when Marx wrote his famous Economic and 
Philosophic Essays, and 1947 when these essays were 
translated into English by Raya Dunayevskaya. For the 
1 Idea whose time has come we will have to take up 1965 
when it was the ‘hew”, and! 1971 when we must begin 
to consider our perspectives. 

> Marx called hi9 philosophy a “new humanism”. In 
those 1844 Essays he lashed out against both capitalism 
and vulgar communism. In the Essay on “Private Prop- 


Women's Liberation and 

erty and Communism” he said that the most fundamen- 
tal relationship of all human relationships is that of man 
to woman. In 1947 when Raya translated the Essays, 
however, what she stressed was Marx’s anti-capitalism 
and anti- vulgar-communism, as she was exposing the 
true state-capitalist nature of Russia which called itself 
“communist”. . . 

The transition point between “Idea as such” and 
“Idea whose time has come” is 1955, when News & Let- 
ters Committees wrote their Constitution and women 
were singled out as one of the forces of Revolution. We 
alone did that, and even reserved a special section of our 
paper for Women, just as we had for Blade voices. But 
because the women’s movement had not yet appeared, it 
nevertheless remained “Idea as such.” 

* * * 

BUT THE 1969’s is a totally new stage. It is true that 
we have always pointed out ithe inter-relationship of the 
Abolitionist Movement and the Women’s Movement. It 
is not denigrating that tremendous page in hisory to 
stress the “new” that has now appeared, and is different 
from, all the past. There have been women’s struggles 
throughout history, but the simple truth is that none 
before ever did what the new women are doing today . . . 

Bat despite all this “new”, the Women’s Liberation 
Movement has found the need for philosophy. The di- 
vision in SDS was precisely on philosophic questions. 
Their distintegration was the result of their total disre- 
gard for philosophy. It has brought the WL Movement 
to an impasse, too. But the movement is so objectively 
valid that no matter what, it will keep rising up, over 
and over again. The most important point of the whole 
Movement is that the women are objecting to being 
object, instead of Subject, to use the Hegelian term. They 
are seeking to become whole human beings. 

There is a division of Theory into two stages. (If 
you want to read it for yourselves it is discussed by 
Hegel in the Phenomenology on pages 77 and 80.) He 
says that everything depends on grasping Truth not as 
Substance, but as Subject as well. The initial stage has 
to be alone, because otherwise the new will not come out. 


the search lor philosophy 

This is why Lenin kept talking about the shyness of 
workers; and why it was important for Blacks not al- 
ways to have some white standing over their shoulders. 
This independence is, however, not for separation, but to 
be able to develop to another stage. Then there must be 
a return to philosophy to develop positions in your own 
organization. This self-consciousness and “taking back 
our heads” is being done to free everyone, not to make 
the same mistakes as men. 

* * * 

NO ONE KNOWS when the revolution will occur, it 
is spontaneous. Nobody knows what will spark it. That 
is not the question. The question we are discussing is 
that you have to have something new to say, if you are 
serious about developing a theory. Raya took one article 
in our pamphlet, Notes on Women’s Liberation; We 
Speak in Many Voices, as an example of what happens 
when you are not grounded in philosophy. The article 
was so anxious to establish that Marx was wrong that it 
claims that Engels’ theory was what Marx drew on for 
his theory of Historical Materialism. That is totally wrong 
factually, of course, which would be simple to prove 
even chronologically. But the most important error is 
not the factual one, but the methodology involved. 

Marx’s historical materialism demonstrated that 
exploitation of labor by capital is rooted not only in the 
division between mental and manual labor, but in the 
relationship of man to woman. And Marx showed that 
all history was movement. History is not “past”. It is 
present, too. All history is the history of class struggles. 
But you have to understand that part of the oppression 
is what the rulers do to rob you of your thought, as well 
as the fruits of your labor. They don’t want you to 
think — just to work. But the great truth is that no matter 
how much they may be oppressed, men and women do 
think, and they think their own thoughts. In fact, the 
more alienated you are, the greater you are, because 
the greater is your quest for universality ... 

FINALLY, RAYA DEALT with Philosophy and Revo- 
luntion, her foook-in-progress, which we were there to 
help her finish: It has three major Parts. Part I takes 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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to get our strike pay we’d be in the anti- 
war march, too. But why can’t these 
young people help us with onr strike 
and eat somewhere else?” 

Sonya Mihlek 
New York 

• 

ISRAEL 

I feel Mordechai Cafri’s article in the 
February issue is sincere but disoriented 
. . . Whatever her faults, Israel is a 
political democracy with freedom of 
Speech, press and association and a free 
democratic labor movement. For in- 
stance, representatives of two Com- 
munist parties — Maki (the pro-Israel 
Commuists) and Rakab (the pro-Arab 
and pro-Soviet “Communists”) and Uri 
Avineri, sit in the Knesset . . . 

How is Israel oppressing another 
people? There is no choice but to re- 
tain the territory taken in the Six Day 
War, since there is no force of power 
or influence in the Arab world — not 
any of the Arab governments and cer- 
tainly none of the terrorist groups, 
which really are ready and willing to 
make peace with Israel! 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

Brith Hasmol is a coalition including 
all shades of radical opinion. We are 
very busy now with the Gaza-Rahah 
issue. 5,000 Bedouins were driven out of 
their area to make room for colonization. 
Some of our people witnessed it while 
they were on reserve service with the 
army, and spread the story of the out- 
rage. Some 35,000 acres of land were 
“cleared” by bulldozers, plowing down 
houses, water holes and enclosures. They 
got 24-48 hours to pull down tents and 
go- 

We started protest meetings in neigh- 
boring kibutzim. There was a gathering 
of 300 kibutz delegates in Nin-Oz, and 
then a march to the barbed wire at 
Kerem Shalom. Some 500 people came 
to the far Southern Negev to voice their 
protest. 


The army command reprimanded the 
high officers responsible because they 
“exceeded their orders and authority,” 
though exact details were not published. 

M. Cafri 
Israel 


• 

SWEAT AND PROPAGANDA 

When the Chinese table tennis team 
visited our Chrysler plant on a tour, one 
of the women noticed that one worker 
was working so bard to keep up with 
production that he was covered with 
sweat. She asked him, through the in- 
terpreter, how come? Before he had a 
chance to answer, the Committeeman 
answered for him, and said to tell her 
that it was a new job and he wasn’t 
familiar with it yet. It was an outright 
lie, and all the workers in the plant who 
heard about it later were furious with the 
Committeeman for saying it. The 
Chinese woman still couldn’t get over 
how fast he had to work. They practi- 
cally had to drag her away. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


CHICANO CAUCUS 

Over 1000 delegates attended the 
National Chicano Political Caucus in San 
Jose, April 22-23. Immigration, educa- 
tion, politics, justice, land reform were 
the major issues. 

The youthful, rebellious, La Raza Unida 
party took over the conference after 
hours of stormy sessions. Lieutenant 
Governor of New Mexico, Roberto Mon- 
dragon, and Reyes Lopez Tijerina, the 
fiery popular activist from New Mexico 
known as “El Tigre Del Notre” urged 
unity with the same rhetoric heard for 
centuries — “After the triumph, after the 
victory, then we can discuss our dif- 
ferences”. The “triumph” and the 
“victory” in this case was to be support 
for Senator McGovern in the coming 
elections. 

La Raza Unida would have none of it. 
A majority of the delegates walked out 
of the expensive Hyatt House meeting 


place and went to the Mexican-Ameri- 
can community to hold their meeting 
independently. 

Observer 
San Francisco 

• 

AFRICA, PRANCE, ITALY 
AND SPAIN 

After recently providing school buses 
to public school children who have to 
travel long distances, the Government 
is now making students pay fares in 
order to go to school. Previously, the 
students had to walk, hitchhike, or catch 
rides on city pick-up trucks. We would 
get up at dawn, and many times still 
get to school late, with dirty or torn 
uniforms. 

When the buses were introduced, the 
students were excited, until the fare was 
announced. Now there are rumblings 
being heard from the student community 
about the increased school costs. As one 
student says, "It’s a kind of taxation on 
school children. Does the Government 
want me to stop going to school?” 

Student 

Bathurst, The Gambia 

* * * 

The situation in France today is noth- 
ing marvellous. There was the situation 
when a fascist killed a Maoist in the big 
Parisian Renault plant. Strangely, many 
young people, perhaps 250,000, took to 
the streets. The Stalinist party was so 
afraid of it that they asked the govern- 
ment to repress the demonstration. 

There have been many long hard 
strikes with plant-occupation. The great- 
est part of the works (such as in Lyon, 
at a heavy mettalurgy plant) are im- 
migrants from Northern and Central 
Africa. The CGT, CFDT also tried to 
silence them. 

Observer 

Paris 

* # # 

Prior to 68 there was an economic 
boom in Italy. During 68 and 69 the 
working class put considerable pressure 
on the bourgeoisie and obtained wage 
increases and other demands. Now with 
the recession, exasperated by Nixon’s 
monetary policy, the capitalists are un- 
willing to meet the demands for increas- 
ed wages. How long the economic crisis 


will last is a factor very much dependent 
on events outside Italy. 

While the economic crisis in Italy 
would seem to be the real problem, the 
Christian Democrats, the major party, 
is using a law and order type of propa- 
ganda to win the electoral votes. Thus 
strikes, student demonstrations etc. are 
all lumped together. 

The elections early in May will be very 
important, and still more important, the 
government to be formed after the elec- 
tion. It would seem that a move to the 
right is inevitable. The question is how 
big a move? 

Student 

Rome 

* * # 

Julian Millan Hernandez about whom 
I wrote in last issue, was abruptly 
brought to court-martial in Madrid. The 
military judge who sat in authority over 
the trial was the very same judge who 
sat over that terrible trial of the Basque 
Nationalists recently, when there was 
an outcry for mercy from the whole 
world. Needless, to say, the judge found 
him guilty and sentenced him to 23 years 
in prison. It is more important than 
ever that letters of protest be sent to the 
Spanish Embassy in Washington, D.C. 

Jim C. 

Minnesota 


ESTHER KING 

We mourn the death and honor 
the memory of Esther King, a de- 
termined fighter for freedom 
throughout her long and active 
life. The memories — and lessons — 
of the Hunger March to Washing- 
ton in 1932, in which she partici- 
pated, never left her. Throughout 
the continuous struggles of the 
Depression years, and the civil 
rights struggles of more recent 
years, she never separated the 
struggle for Black liberation from 
the fight for a new society for all 
people, or from the need for a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We were 
proud to have her devotion to 
News & Letters Committees for 
over a decade. Her work will live 
on — wherever freedom struggles 
continue. 
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Ann Arbor elects 
radicals to Council 


Anti-War protests across country 

New York San Francisco 


(Continued from Page 1) 

prised at the numbers only because they had decided the 
Anti-War Movement was “apathetic.” First the students, 
then all New Yorkers proved them wrong. 

Even the level of campus protest was new. At Colum- 
bia again, there were daily community rallies — with 
the mass of protesters rejecting calls by the Vanguard 
groups to march on Wall St. or to block the West Side 
Highway. Instead students brought their support to 
tenants on Rent Strike and marched down to the Veter- 
ans Administration to support Vietnam Vets who were 
sitting in. The students even showed a new philosophical 
level, changing the old slogan “One, Two, Three, Four; 
We Don’t Want Your -ing War” to “We Don’t Want 
Your RACIST War!” 

At the April 22 rally, the protesters included many, 
many Blacks and Puerto Ricans— like the Black man 
the NY Times reported had a sign saying, “My son and 
45,000 (?) GI’s Were Killed in Vietnam in Vain.” 

This rally and the whole week's activities marks 
the beginning of a new stage for the Anti-War Move- 
ment in its massiveness; its attempt to link up with 
the i Black and Puerto Rican community; and jn its 
demonstration of the hunger for a philosophy of revolu- 
tion . . Our Local was out of 500 News and Letters 

almost faster than you could say OUT NOW! 

Boston 

Boston, Mass. — 50 African students at Har- 
vard occupied the President’s office during the 
week of the April anti-War protests. They were 
demanding that Harvard sell its stock in Gulf 
Oil Co. because Gulf was helping to prop up 
the vicious Portuguese colonial regimes in south- 
ern Africa. 

The students were supporters of the Black freedom 
fighters in these colonies. 

So far Harvard had not broken the occupation. Some 
students said that thev had tried to bring police the sec- 
ond day, but several thousand other students gathered 
in Harvard Yard to protect the sit-inners. After this, 
several hundred students. Black and white, continued 
to form a protective picket outside the sit-in on la 24- 
hour-a-day basis by shifts. 

The spirit of the students, even on the cold jrainy 
night of April 22 was something beautiful to see; Un- 
like some people in the anti-War movement, the African 
student I heard speak from the President’s office ijo the 
pickets outside saw no need to talk only about the parti- 
cular of Gulf and Portuguese Africa. He also spoke of 
Vietnam, the entire Third World and past student strug- 
gles at Harvard, where he said that no one had previous- 
ly occupied a Harvard building for more than 17 hours. 
Gulf has sent a top executive to Portuguese Africa sup- 
posedly to “investigate” the situation there. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Calif. — In the biggest anti-war 
march that Los Angeles has seen since the Chi- 
cano Moratorium of 1970, some 20,000 people 
from a multitude of political and movement 
groups marched two miles and attended a four- 
hour anti-war rally. i 

The previous week had witnessed demonstrations 
and rallies at numerous colleges in California, including 
some partially successful student strikes. 

As against last fall when few showed up at the 
anti-war rallies, Nixon, “the mad bomber’s”, latest 
actions have meant renewed activity, with thousands of 
new participants. This new activity has come despite 
Nixon’s claim that the anti-war movement is dead because 
Vietnam has been “deAmericanized.” But 20,000 in Los 
Angeles and many more thousands and millions have not 
been fooled by the fact that Americans are not being 
killed at the same rate as two years. They know that 
the rate for Vietnamese killed by American bombs, 
American artillery, American bullets, American war 
ships, has not dropped at all. 

The one big omission in all the anti-war speeches, 
which were right on target against the U.S., was that 
they failed to mention China and the Mao-Nixon meet- 
ing. After all, that is what got Nixon off the hot seat 
after widening the war in Cambodia and Laos. And the 
new Nixon Mao alliance is what is giving Nixon the free 
hand to bomb the North, What kind of revolutionary 
regime is China, which uses much rhetoric, but still 
meets with the man who is decimating Vietnam South 
and North? 


San Francisco, Calif.— The April 22 rally was dif- 
ferent in many ways from all the previous anti-war 
marches held here. Over 30,000 people, mostly young, 
with a very large number of Black, Chicano and Asians, 
attended the “teach in” type demonstration, where ail 
movement organizations were invited to set up booths, 
displays and exchange ideas. Movies, music, speakers, 
leaflets, literature abounded; tables outside Kezar Sta- 
dium attracted about 5,000 people who stopped to look, 
listen, talk and buy each other’s ideas. 

The main theme was support of the Viet Cong seven- 
point program — which kept many downtown business- 
men for peace and white liberals away. 

Except for two bourgeois political tables — McGov- 
ern and Shirley Chisholm— signs, slogans, and conver- 
sation dealt with anti-war, anti-capitalism and degrada- 
tions flowing from them. 

Since April 16, when Nixon bombed North Vietnam, 
students nationally have exploded with rage. At military 
bases and facilities, demonstrations sponsored by Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War and the students have 
continued all week. 


Ann Arbor 


Ann Arbor, Mich . — About 2,000 people took part 
in a demonstration that ranged all over town against 
the expanding war. 

The march began at a rally on the University of 
Michigan campus. People marched from there downtown 
and to the ROTC building, each time stopping to decide 
the course of action. Several people broke into the 
ROTC building, and about 100 more helped them do 
$5,000 worth of damage. 

We then moved on to sit in a busy intersection 
nearby. Finally we marched three miles to U.S. Highway 
23 to block traffic there. 

A policeman told us all to move or be arrested. 
Within 30 seconds of that warning, city and county 
police together charged into the crowd, clubbing and 
knocking down demonstrators. I saw several deputies 
beating demonstrators who were being pinned on the 
ground by other officers. 

The mood of most demonstrators was serious; many 
wore buttons from protests several years ago. Some 
were heard to remark that neither violence nor peaceful 
protest had ended the war in the past. I 

New Jersey 

Westfield, N.J. — Over 5,000 people stood in a 
mudhole in the cold rain across from the Westfield 
Armory to tell Spiro Agnew that they were against his 
escalation and bombing in North and South Vietnam. 
Agnew was there in New Jersey for a $250-a-plate dinner 
to kick off Nixon’s New Jersey re-election campaign, j 

Most of the protesters had just came from the huge 
April 22 anti-war rally in New York, but had enough 
energy left to want to tell Agnew in person “Old NOW!” 
The rally in Westfield was not only large, but showed 
the creativity of people fighting for freedom as they 
organized a rice-bowl supper for 25c-a-plate, at which 
1,000 people showed Agnew what it is like to exist on a 
welfare diet. 

TV reports said Agnew entered his fat-cat dinner by 
a back entrance and did not see the protest; but you can 
be sure, as were the 5,000 outside, that the American 
people will make him and Nixon take note of their 
total opposition to his war-mongering policies. 



LNS Photo 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Two radical candidates 
running on a third party platform have been 
elected to the City Council here after massive, 
young student and blue-collar turnouts at the 
voting polls. 

Nancy Wechsler and Jerry DeGrieck were elected 
on the Human Rights 'Party ballot, giving this univer- 
sity town the first student Council members in its his- 
tory. 

The Human Rights Party platform was developed 
from a series of mass meetings of the Ann Arbor com- 
munity. Among the points on the platform are: com- 
munity control of police, public housing, child care; 
legalization of marijuana, homosexuality, prostitution, 
and abortion; a broad anti-discrimination ordinance and 
an anti-strike-breaking ordinance. 

Not only did the HBP receive many votes from stu- 
dents, but also won many Black and working class votes. 
UAW Local 157 at Buhr Machine Tool Co., whose strike 
the HRP actively supported last summer, endorsed the 
HRP candidates, along with many people in the Black 
community who were fed up with the Democrats and 
Republicans. The HRP plans to run more candidates in 
upcoming Michigan elections. 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The most sickening part of the war is the toll in 
human lives of the civilians being massacred in both 
North and South Vietnam. It is beyond a sane man’s 
comprehension to understand how Agnew can have the 
gall to call this a “moral war.” How dehumanized can 
a person become to know that countless times more 
civilians are being killed than soldiers, and not be 
sickened. 

COLLISION COURSE 

As I write this, the news reports that Nixon is talk- 
ing of blockading Haiphong and mining the waters, to 
keep Russian ships out. The news also reports that 
Russia will continue to send aid to the North. It appears 
that Nixon is determined to head for a collision course, 
if the American people do not stop him. 

None of the potential candidates for President seem 
to offer true alternatives. While this country suffers 
the worst crisis of its entire history, the politicians con- 
tinue to play around with busing, and the so-called labor 
leaders maneuver to get invitations to China and! Russia 
—no doubt in order to explain how much more American 
workers produce than their workers. j 

Nothing will get us out of this situation but a total 
revolt against those that are in power and a reorganizing 
of this society on new human beginnings. 


Southern students still in revolt 


Statesville, N.C. — Several students were hospitalized 
and the Statesville high school was closed for several 
days after a free-for-all that broke out when a white 
bus driver refused to let a Black woman student board 
the bus. There are 711 white students and 178 Blacks 
at the school. 

Mayor Francis R. Quis urged parents of the white 
students who were hospitalized to swear out warrants 
against the Black students, whom he described as 
“criminals.” He said “justice would be swift and sure.” 

In the wake of this statement, police came out to 
serve a warrant on a 16-year-old Black student— and 
beat and arrested his mother and 15-year-old sister 
as well. 

The Black community called a meeting to make 
plans to deal with the situation — and Mayor Quis ap- 
peared, uninvited. He was shouted down as he tried 
to speak, and after he told a Black minister to “shut 
up,” had to be removed for his owa safety. Later that 
night, several white-owned businesses caught fire. 


Ft. Mill, S.C.— Police invaded the high sdhool and 
shot mac* into the eyes of Black students, after students 
sat in to protest the lack of Black History Week cere- 
monies ami assemblies. 

* * * 

Charlotte, N.C. — The first two students of more 
than 70 arrested last November have been bound over 
for trial in Superior Court here. They are charged with 
inciting to riot. Only two white students were taken into 
custody when racial unrest hit several Charlotte high 
schools last fall— and both were placed on probation. 
Of the 70 Blacks arrested, more than 40 have been tried 
and most have received one and two-year sentences. 

* * * 

King’s Mountain, N.C. — Racial unrest occurred 
in this Piedmont mill town for the second time this 
year, when a group of Black students was attacked toy 
a larger group of whites, armed with sticks. Several 
students Were sent to the hospital, and 1 school was closed 
for the rest of the day. Two Black students — but no 
whites— have been suspended in the wake of the fighting. 

— From the Southern Patriot 
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A Black intellectual goes home! 


TWO WORLDS 


By John Alan 

South To A Very Old Place is the latest book to 
come from the pen of Albert Murray, 56 years old, Ala- 
bama-bom-and-bred, a retired U. S. Air Force Major 
and a Professor of Literature. This book, says Robert 
Bone, “ ... is the voice of a man who revels in his 
blackness, even as he celebrates his American identity.” 
Published by McGraw-Hill, this Ibook has received 
publicity and reviews which seem to accept it as an 
authoritative voice describing the Black and white con- 
tributions to American culture. 

Mr. Murray, whose home is now New York City, 
went “home again” to the South where he spent his 
youth. In this narrative he presents a departure in 
theme and tone from things which have concerned 
most Black writers of the past decade. 

NOD TO MOVEMENT 

This, of course, is no literary crime, but for such a 
hook, dealing with an aspect of the major cultural 
and social attitudes in the country, and purporting to 
get much of its wisdom from Black barbershop talk, 
it barely gives a nodding credit to the massive Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960’s which turned this country 
around and saw the emergence of the new revolutionary 
dimension— .Black Self-consciousness. In 230 pages, the 
Civil Rights Movement is only dimly reflected by Mr. 
Murray’s tart criticism of some of the shucking and 
jiving and romantic silliness of a few Black Nationalists. 

Of course Mr. Murray can say that the Civil Rights 
Movement was not the reason he was writing a book, 
since his stated purpose was that he, as a Black intel- 
lectual, was journeying homeward to the South to make 
a “Personal, man to man, contact with white intellec- 
tuals, who after all are neither more Southern than he, 
nor more committed to literature as a basic discipline.” 

FAVORS FROM WHITES? 

Good and Fine! But, why put into the mouth of one 
of the “old heads,” the myth that Lyndon B. Johnson 
brought more government help to Black people than 
afl the others “up there” (all the way back to Abe 
Lincoln), and for a change we now have a “mean-ass 
cracker on our side.” 

This may not be the exact political estimation of 
Albert Murray, but he certainly endorses the spirit 
of this attitude when he states in the “Mobile” section 
of his book, that he would rather have “favors” coming 
from Southern whites who function in terms of “Yazoo 
City Courthouse Square actuality” than from Yankee 
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do-gooders. He would not ask these “favors” from white 
Southerners, including good old L. B. Johnson himself, 
“because it is not something for which you ask (and 
make yourself beholden)”. Anyway, Lyndon Johnson 
came to realize what was required of him because 
of the state of things in the nation and the world. 

South To A Very Old Place is a nostalgic and per- 
sonal view of the U. S. which unfolds as Mr. Murray 
travels to see white Southern intellectuals, not always 
agreeing with his white opposites on what the Black 
man was or is today. Indeed he has profound disagree 
ments with them as to the roles that Aunt Hagar and 
Uncle Remus played in the Southern social system. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Murray maintains that 
our culture is as much Black as it is white. James 
Baldwin also said almost the same thing, but Baldwin’s 
view of America always carried a feeling of tragic 
failure in human terms, while Murray’s nostalgia has 
an air of complacency in which the masses of Black 
people play a minor role, and most of the time their 
voices are heard off stage. 

What Albert Murray cannot, or will not, see is that 
the movement of Blacks, in the North and in the South, 
is loud and clear, no longer hovering among the props 
backstage, no longer looking for “favors,” but reso- 
lutely demanding their rights all up front, center stage. 

Italian crisis deepens as 
workers' struggles step up 

Milan, Italy — Italian capitalism is in such a 
crisis that the managers of many large compa- 
nies are almost begging the government to nation- 
alize them in part. Government financing of in- 
dustry is not new to Italy: Mussolini’s corporate 
system helped Italian capitalism to grow. 

On the other side of the fence is the workers’ 
struggle. The strikes this year have been stronger than 
ever and sabotage on the assembly lines to speed down 
the speed up is considered by the Italian industrialists 
to be an absolute disaster. 

There is also the problem of unemployment and 
the incredible increase in prices. The Italian govern- 
ment tells us that around one million workers are unem- 
ployed, but according to the London “Economist” there 
are at least five million unemployed. 

All of this is directly related to Italy’s political 
crisis. Italy has been in a political crisis ever since the 
Second World War, but this time it is serious. The 
Christian- Democrats purposely created a government 
crisis by showing that they did not want anything to do 
with any sort of left and called for new elections. 

In this way they hope to get back the votes they 
lost in the last elections to the parties of the extreme 
right — fascists included. This would make it possible to 
set up some sort of “corporate” economy and at the 
same time put down the workers, employed or unem- 
ployed, as well as all of the other dissident groups. 


(Continued from Page 5) 

up Hegel, Marx and Lenin. One of the most important 
parts for us here is the section .that deals with how Marx 
concretized Hegel and at the same time broke with the 
whole concept of what is theory. This is where history 
as process comes in. Part II deals with Alternatives: 
Trotsky, Mao and Sartre. And Part III is “New Passions 
and Forces”, which deals with the Blacks, youth and 
women. 

We have been able to show why the Black dimension 
and why the youth are these new passions and new 
forces, because, in fact, the Blacks throughout American 
history, and specifically since the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott, as well as the Blacks in Africa, had raised ques- 
tions of deep philosophic import, whether it was Robert 
Moses on education or Fanon on .the whole African revo- 
lution. The same reason— that is, concrete questions that 
were raised — enabled us to show this on the part of the 
Youth, as well, whether it was Savio on alienation, or 
the French Revolt in May, 1968, where the new forms of 
student-workers committees were established. In the case 
of the Women, we have not succeeded, in hearing quite 
that many new voices. What we do know is that self- 
development means that you will gain a new dimension 
in yourselves, will feel a totality in the new person you 
are becoming, as you give expression to what you are 
feeling and thinking. The proof of Marxist-Humanism will 
be in your own self-development. 

The floor was opened for discussion to women only 
for this first session. Raya was asked to discuss the dis- 
tinction between philosophy and theory, and explained 
that a new philosophy appears only very rarely in 
history . . . The important point is that we are all living 
in thC period of Marx’s philosophy. He captured a whole 
age, and while his philosophy was based on die study 
of years and years of human activity, .past and present, 
it contains the germs for the future. Theory means taking 
a part of the philosophy and developing it for your par- 
ticular period. There are divisions in theory. You can an- 
ticipate, but only “in general”, not .the particular. The 
important period is when you are able to single out the 
new category, for your age. 

Raya spoke of the development of the state-capital- 
ist theory which was analyzed in 1941, but for which 
the humanist dimension was not re-established until 1947. 
Every new stage of cognition comes only when a new 
stage of objectivity has been reached. Thus theory means 
recapturing the movement that was present in the phil- 
osophy, but not real yet. Wbat it means is that when a 
new force arises, you can catch it if you are rooted in 
the philosophy. 

A 10-year-old who was present asked the last ques- 
tion in this first session by posing: What kind of free- 
dom does Women’s Liberation want? 

❖ * # . 

The afternoon session took up the organizational 
questions flowing from, the theoretical groundwork, and 
posed some of the concrete .tasks of the N&L — Women’s 
Liberation Committee specifically. 


Hunger strike against conditions in Conn, prison 


At the end of February and the beginning of March, 
the inmates in the state prison at Somers, Conn, went 
on a hunger strike against inhuman conditions there, 
the following excerpts were taken from a letter, written 
during the hunger strike, by one of the Black brothers 
in Somers to a friend on the outside. A new group. Con- 
cerned Citizens for Prison Reform, 278 Palm Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 06112, is aiding the prisoners. 

Dear Sister, 

Needless to say, seeing you today was just what 
I needed. I'm back in the swing of things now. 1 don’t 


“The 1916 Irish revolution gave a signal to 
the world that man’s struggle for freedom 
teas not alone an ideological, but a material 
force. It raised a flame that would continue 
to burn until independence was finally won. 
Lenin hailed the rebellion and accepted it 
as the real test of his thesis on self- 
determination ..." — Marxism and Free- 
dom, p. 164 
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think, in fact I know, the people out there aren’t aware 
of the type and amount of pressure a man is forced to 
live under in these camps day after day. A great deal 
of time it’s something you can’t even put your finger 
on; it’s something that grows day by day until a man 
goes into a state of depression, due to the frustration 
of the situation. And then along comes someone like 
yourself— this doesn’t happen very often — who you can 
relate to , who understands what oppression is all about. 
Believe me sister, it’s like getting your discharge papers. 

Now I would like to cover some of the events of 
today. From now until?? I’m going to get a letter off 
to you every day concerning what’s happening with 
the H. S. (hunger strike). 

When I got back to the gym the general meeting 
had broken up into small groups. I rapped with some 
of the Brothers. They are looking forward to somejthing 
positive frgm Wilbur (Wilbur Smith, radical Black State 
Senator.) The fact that Angela Davis was going 
to be in town was a high point. A positive response there 
would be beautiful. Even if it was only something she 
told you to relate to us, dig? I think the morale value 
would go ", hell of a long way. 

Tonight it was beautiful in the mess hall. Out of 
about 950 inmates only 25 ate. The warden was on the 
set throughout the time we were in there. He didn’t eat 
either. So far everything is cool. About 7:00 p.m. there 
was another general meeting in the gym which between 
400 and 500 inmates attended. As it stands now the 
hunger strike will last until Thursday afternoon. 

On Tuesday afternoon a work stoppage will start. 1 
can rap on this because there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the system already knows about it anyway. 
And to top it all off, we aren’t doing anything against 
the laws of this state. We are only exercising our god- 
given right as human beings to eat and work when we 
see fit. The law is on our side. There will be another 
meeting tomorrow night in the gym. 

Sister, this is beautiful. Black, White and Brown 
are standing shoulder to shoulder — it’s just beautiful ! 
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WORLD IN VIEW 


Twelve-day Quebec general strike: the fight goes on 


Montreal, Quebec — The first general strike in 
the history of Quebec has just ended after twelve 
days, and as soon as the 210,000 strikers went back 
to work there were calls for another strike on May 1. 

The overwhelming majority of Quebec’s public 
employees walked out on April 11, setting up picket 
lines in dozens of cities and towns. The strike was 
a joint action of the new “Common Front” of Quebec 
unions, the CNTU, the QFL and the Quebec Teach- 
ers Corporation. Nearly every school in Quebec was 
forced to close, as 70,000 teachers, maintenance 
workers, and in some cases, students joined the 
picket lines. The strikers included 100,000 hospital 
workers as well as government manual and clerical 
workers. 

STRIKERS’ DEMANDS 

Here is how an unemployed Quebecois described 
the strike on its third day: “The strikers are asking 
for a general minimum wage of $100 a week, guar- 
anteed job security, equal pay for equal work 
throughout Quebec, and a cost-of-living allowance. 
These are pretty minimal demands, if you consider 
that we are living in 1972 and $100 a week is the 
bare minimum you can live on in Quebec, but the 


government is still refusing to negotiate. 

“A great many employees, especially hospital 
workers, have to support a family on $68 a week 
take-home pay, while the ministers in Parliament 
are spending public money to live like feudal lords. 
Already. L’Allier, the Public Service Minister, is 
piously burping about how the ‘silent majority’ is 
being held hostage. The daily papers are full of 
touching stories about the ‘sense of duty’ of the 
scabs, but this isn’t fooling many people here who 
know what it’s like to live on the mini-salaries 
which are the rule in Quebec. 

“One young Yugoslav immigrant said that he 
spoke six languages, had experience as both a radio 
operator and a ticket agent, but in Quebec’s land 
of opportunity the only job he could find was that 
of dishwasher in Montreal General Hospital.” 

As the strike continued, more workers joined 
the picket lines. 2,750 teachers in Montreal’s Pro- 
testant schools, not members of the Common Front, 
walked out on April 13. Workers even struck three 
Montreal hospitals where there was no union at all. 

During the strike, union members held stall-ins 
on the St. Lawrence River bridges into Montreal, 


abandoning their cars or slowing to a crawl, com- 
pletely snarling the morning rush hour for sub- 
urbanites. 

GOVERNMENT REPRESSION 

The government retaliated with a barrage of 
court injunctions against strikes at individual hos- 
pitals and schools. In nearly every case, the in- 
junctions were ignored. On the ninth day of the 
strike, a Quelbee court sentenced 19 women hospi- 
tal workers to four to six months in jail for disobey- 
ing an injunction. The strike did not break. 

Finally, Premier Bourassa’s Liberal govern- 
ment rammed the now-infamous Bill 19 through the 
National Assembly on April 21. This bill ordered 
fines of $50 to $250 a day to be paid by each worker 
who continued to strike, and fines of $5,000 to 
$50,000 a day for unions which did not order a 
return to work. The legislation repeals the right 
to strike for public employees, a right they fought 
to win in 1965. 

One thing is obvious in Quebec after the strike. 
The revolt Of the workers is massive and deter- 
mined, and the government has not heard the end 
of this yet. 


Ukraine 

Ukraine — In the drive against Soviet dissidents 
more arrests have taken place in the Ukraine than 
anywhere else in the Soviet Union. The names of 
poets, two translators, a philosopher, a student, 
ttoo literary critics and several others have come 
fr6m dissident sources in the Ukraine. The charges 
against them will no doubt include “nationalism” 
as well as having engaged in “anti-Soviet activities.” 

The 40 million Ukraines are the second largest 
nationality next to the Russians. Ukrainian national- 
ism has always been an important question in Soviet 
Ukraine. 

Today’s dissidents in the Ukraine are a new 
breed. Known as the “shestidesiatniki” (men of 
the sixties), they are mainly intellectuals, many of 
whom are members of the Communist youth or- 
ganization or of the Communist Party. Almost all 
consider themselves Marxists as well as inheritors 
of the humanist traditions of nineteenth century 
Ukrainian literature. Their protests are not guerrilla 
activities. Instead they are based on the Soviet Con- 
stitution which grants freedom of speech, assembly 
and conscience to nationalist groups, and most es- 
pecially on Lenin’s views on the rights of ethnic 
minorities in a Socialist society. 

An underground (samizdat) journal, the Ukrain- 
ian Herald, has appeared and is recording the pro- 
tests and repression, as well as literary works by 


Ukrainian writers and poets. 

Meanwhile the Soviet authorities have been at- 
tacking the movement by arrests and by attempting 
to link it with the exodus of Soviet Jews. 

Perhaps the most hopeful development is that 
the efforts of the “shestidesiatniki” are meeting 
a responsive cord from dissidents within Russia. 
The Russian underground “Chronicle of Current 
Events” has reported on the Ukrainian activities. 
Such a link may be a step towards the civil rights 
movement in the Soviet Union assuming the char- 
acter of a mass movement. 

South Africa 

South Africa — “Even those whites who see a lot 
wrong with the system make it their business to 
control the response of the blacks to the provocation. 
No one is suggesting that it is not the business of 
whites of liberal opinion to oppose what is wrong. 
However, to us it appears as too much of a coinci- 
dence that liberals — few as they are — should not 
only be determining the modus operandi of those 
blacks who oppose the system, but also leading it, 
in spite of their involvement in the system. 

“They tell us that the situation is a class strug- 
gle rather than a race one. Let them go to Van 
Tonder in the Free State and tell him this. We 
believe we know what the problem is and will stick 
by our findings . . . 


“I feel it is about time we killed this false 
political coalition between blacks and whites as long 
as it is set up on a wrong analysis of our situation.” 

The speaker was Steve Biko of the South African 
Students Organization open to black, coloured and 
Indian students. A “black consciousness” movement 
is growing in South Africa which seeks to deter- 
mine the direction and pace of the movement for 
freedom in South African independent of white 
liberals. 

Spain 

Spain — The Spanish police opened fire on work- 
ers demonstrating in El Ferrol, home town of Gen- 
eral Franco. Two workers were killed and several 
others were wounded. 

The El Ferrol shipyard workers had rejected 
the conditions offered by management at the col- 
lective bargaining sessions. Under the law, the 
Labour Minister is to make a decision when no 
agreement is reached. But in practice he favors 
management positions. The labor unions are not 
representative, their leaders being appointed by 
the government, their declared objective to insure 
compulsory cooperation between the workers and 
management so as to increase production. With no- 
where to turn the workers demonstrated, defend- 
ing themselves with sticks and stones against police 
bullets. 


Inflation, racism, unemployment, speed-up: Nixon's plans for America 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the American way of life. The permanency of war is 
the real cause of inflation in the United States. Borrow- 
ing money at high interest rates for weapons deprives 
the working class of the benefits that these funds might 
have achieved in housing, schools, parks and a solid 
better way of life. 

EVER-HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT 

In the shops workers have seen various machines 
introduced to “ease their burdens” which result in fewer 
workers on the job, lessening the burden on the payroll, 
and giving the capitalists great joy. The old word for it 
was automation, now they tell you it is “humanitarian” 
to spare you the burden of working at all. The workers’ 
term for it is unemployment which Nixon promotes 
to benefit the “profit picture.” 

Unemployment at 3% has always been considered 
by the capitalists to be “a normal and healthy state of 
affairs.” The official rate of unemployment in the U.S. 
is now 6% by their false rate of reckoning. The govern- 
ment collects figures only from those who apply for 
unemployment compensation. Those who never were 
covered or who have been unemployed for so long that 
their benefits have run out are no longer counted. There 
was a time when, if you caUed the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics you could get a run-down on unemployment 
rates for Blacks, youth, or women. A recent call to 
determine the number of Black unemployed youth 
elicited the response, “Oh, we don’t count them any- 
more." Eight months ago the count was 38% of Black 
youth unemployed. Any wonder they stopped counting? 

Michigan Blacks are 15.6% unemployed. Blacks na- 
tionwide are 10.6% unemployed. The ratio of whites, 
4.8% to Black unemployment, 10.6% nationwide, is an 
indication of the racist attitude of the government. There 
have been over 2,000 evictions during the past year of 
Blacks who bought homes in Detroit with the promise 
that the Federal government would back up their mort- 
gage payments. 


Whitecollar workers are also hard hit. One man, 
who works in the office of an automaker, told me that 
they had a big layoff three years ago with a 30% reduc- 
tion in the engineering dept. Since then more men have 
retired or quit and no replacements have been hired. 
Yet, in this, the best year in their history, the firm 
operates with 38% less engineering personnel while the 
bosses draw 22.5% more pay. 

The next Presidential election is but a short time 
away. The preliminary results of primaries could be 
confused with conflicts of personalities but the under- 
lying seeds of fundamental discontent are beginning to 
emerge. The American people are fed up with the 
present administration. They are fed up with the high 
cost of living and the never-ending war. They are sick 
of inflation, grafting government officials and the kind 
of government they are getting for their high taxes. 

On the Republican side, since there is no contest, 
the reactionaries are free to express themselves in the 
Democratic primary. 

The Democratic Party is in chaos, with votes going 
to whoever this week promises more than his opponents. 
No candidate emerges with any sort of a fundamental 
solution to the war, inflation or a stop in the rise of 
the cost of living. 

The resentment of the vast majority of American 
workers and the middle class expresses itself in many 
ways. The youth, who were accused of dropping out, 
have registered to vote, and elected their own people 
in municipal elections and are making their views known 
in many ways. In Vietnam recently 50 G.I.s refused 
to go on patrol because they could see no sense in pursu- 
ing the war. “Why should we go out and get killed when 
we have been told that we are getting out of Vietnam,” 
the soldiers asked. 

A NEW GENERATION 

It was this same generation — youth who have known 
only wars, hot and cold — that refused to work on G.M.’s 
production lines at Lordstown and Norwood, Ohio. Many 


workers at Lordstown were Vietnam veterans, and they 
demanded to know why the America to which they 
returned offered only the prospect of exhaustion, injury 
and possible death on new, super-automated machines. 
It was not Leonard Woodcock who called the walkout 
at Lordstown. It wasn’t “outside agitators.” It wasn't the 
multitude of double-talking, opportunistic presidential 
candidates. The Lordstown workers organized them- 
selves and showed GM that they were determined to 
fight for justice. 

While American workers will have little choice in 
the forthcoming elections, they do have a choice at the 
point of production, on their jobs. It is here, where it 
counts most, that the workers will make themselves 
felt, by striking, by defying the government, by show- 
ing the world that they will not continue to put up with 
exploitation, that they want and will get, a voice in their 
own affairs, a decent chance to manage their own society. 



A Thank You— and a reminder 


Our thanks to the many readers who responded 
to our Appeal for help in meeting our skyrocketing 
cost of organizational living. 

The relentless pursuit of Nixon for a military 
victory in Vietnam at any cost; the frightening 
capitulation of the capitalist press, politicians, and 
labor bureaucracy to the demagoguery of Wallace; 
the deepening crises everywhere— make it urgent 
for a paper like News & Letters to continue. 

We thank all those Who felt it imperative that 
the voice of Marxist-Humanism and the voices of 
the youth, Blacks, women and workers who speak 
in oUr pages, continue to be heard. 


We need everyone’s help. If you have not mailed 
pour contribution, please— send it today. 
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Davis and 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

The Angela Davis case drew world-wide attention and 
support, especially by the majority of Blacks iin this 
country. Most felt she was being prosecuted mainly 
because she is a Black woman, and because of her 
political beliefs. Some people asked the question: why 
else would Nixon and Reagan have dug up a state law 
that has not been used on anyone for over one hundred 
years and apply it to Angela? 

After she was found not guilty, a Black man yelled 
out/ “This is one that Nixon and Reagan lost.” The 
fact is that we have witnessed many, many political 
trials in the past four or five years, including the Spock 
trial, the Chicago Seven conspiracy trial, and thd Berri- 
gan trial. This is the system we live in, that trumps up 
far-fetched charges in order to intimidate those who 
would challenge the social order. All this is at a cost of 
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Nixons global politicking: Phase II 


millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the states hnd the 
Federal government. 

OLDER BLACKS REMEMBER 

I This campaign, which has caused the judicial system 
to become a mere political tool, barely conceals the 
fundamental contempt which this Nixon administration 
harbors for the principles on which this country was 
founded. The government has already made a mockery 
of the notion of patriotism by identifying it with support 
of its foreign policies, especially that of Vietnam. 

In discussing the Angela Davis case with some Blacks, 
I find that many, especially older Blacks, do not agree 
with her political beliefs. Some younger Blacks' see in 
her a martyr, and support her beliefs. They Have no 
experience with the Communist Party in the 1940’ s and 
| before. They only say that the Party went all out to 
support Angela, and this is more than the government 
j ever did for any Black. 

But if you talk to some older Blacks, they remember 
only too well the betrayal of the Black struggle in this 
j country by the Communist Party during World War Two. 
| They remember how the Party betrayed the “Double 

j V” movement, and the March on Washington that 

; brought into being the F.E.P.C., just to mention a few. 
They also saw the Communist Party crush the Hungarian 
workers’ revolt, killing thousands and imprisoning many 
f more. 

Angela Davis has said that she is an avowed Marx- 
ist. But the philosophy of Marxism is as far from 
[ Russian state-capitalism, which they call Communism, 
as the earth is from the -sun. Angela stated that she wili 
• w °rk to free political prisoners all over the world. She 
(Continued on Page 7) 



By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, 
Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 
As Commander-in-Chief, Nixon had, on May 
8, announced that he had ordered the mining of 
Haiphong, an act of war not even LBJ had dared 
to commit. After 14 days of gleefully watching 
the bloody consequences of this unprecedented 
step — combined with accurate laser-bombing of 
railways, and indiscriminate, ceaseless bombing 
deep in the heartland of a country we have never 
declared war against — the President embarked 
on still another “journey for peace”: the trip to 
Moscow. 

Nixon had pulled off some very real assurances from 
Brezhnev that, no matter what Nixon did to destroy 
Vietnam, Russia would not try to stop him, and signed 
a SALT pact. Flushed by the victory of his second 
summit, Nixon staged still another spectacular, though 
Moscow was supposed to be all “substance,” and not 
just “froth.” Having flown from' Russia to Iran, and 
from Iran to Poland, and from Poland directly to 
Andrews Air Force baSe, Air Force One landed on cue. 
Nixon transferred to the presidential helicopter which 
proceeded directly to the Capitol Hill steps, where all 
TV cameras waited to record him entering Congress 
to a standing ovation. 

BARNUM & BAILEY, AND BREZHNEV, TOO 

Barnum & Bailey couldn't have put on a greater 
show, not after the recent Peking extravaganza, but 
then they didn't have the power of the presidency. And 
any one who might still have thought it was impossible 
to outrank “the week that changed the world,” was 


now asked to look at the real super-powers, the “sub- 


EDITORIAL: Wallace threat unmet by labor 


Wallaceism is racism, and the fact that Wal- 
lace has gained much more support since his In- 
i dependent Party challenge of four years ago 
1 means one thing above all else: that the cancer 
i of racism in our increasingly state-capitalist so- 
ciety is more dangerous than ever before in the 
i history of our nation. 

Wallace claims to speak for the “working man"’ and 
for the “little people,’’ and can partly get away with 
it because the so-called labor leaders have not spoken 
out on the real needs of the working class of people. 
Workers know that the automated production line means 
■that they are going to toe slaves to the machines for 
the rest of their lives unless there is a basic: change 
in their conditions of work. 

WALLACE NEO-FASCISM 

These are the .problems that the labor leaders refuse 
to confront, and this failure produces a void that Wallace 
is trying to fill with his neo-fascist brand of anti- 
intellectual and anti-establishment rhetoric. Like Hitler, 
Wallace is appealing to the white segment of the working 
class to promote his program of divide and rule. It must 
be remembered that Hitler even claimed to be anti- 


Beginning with the GOP Miami convention in 1968, Nixon 
made clear his intention to try to wipe out every gain 
made bv the Black revolt during the decade of the 1960’s. 
And Nixon has kept his pledge. Every important appoint- 
ment he has made, every government project he has 
scuttled, has been aimed at reducing or eliminating the 
progress that Blacks struggled for an entire decade to 
try to achieve. 

WALLACE AIDS NIXON’S RACISM 

■It is under the asbestos cover that Wallace has pro- 
vided that Nixon is able to 'get away with his flaming 
racist practices. Compared with Wallace, Nixon appears 
to be a moderate. 

The frightening aspect of Wallace is that he gained 
much support since 1968. This has less to do with Wal- 
lace than it has to do with the degeneracy of the capital- 
ist system. For Wallace to be given respectability by 
the press and the Democratic Party is a sign of just how 
sick this society is. 

In 1968, many Democratic Party leaders and some 
labor bureaucrats attacked the racism and demagoguery 
of Wallace. The United Auto Workers convention held in 
Atlantic City in 1968 exposed and crushed the few Wal- 


stance” beneath the superabundant froth, “a new age 
in relationships." 

It is true that Mao, too, had met with Nixon as he 
hart escalated the Vietnam war But Brezhnev managed 
to outdo Mao’s welcome of Nixon In addition to the 
Communique at the end of the eight days of talk, 
Brezhnev and Nixon issued “A Declaration of Principles.” 

The attempt to cover up Russia's betrayal of North 
Vietnam with a paragraph which pointed to the different 
views the two super-powers had on the war in Indochina 
was worse than hollow. The attempt to raise “peaceful 
co-existence” to a first principle, one demanded by “the 
nuclear age which leaves no alternative,” could only 
bring to mind another unprecedented and outrageouslv 
unprincipled historic act: the Statin-Hitler Pact which 
had given the green light to World War II. 

Twelve points (covering everything from cultural 
to commercial relations and limitations of nuclear arms 
tc which we’ll return later) are listed in the infamous 
“Declaration of Principles” but, in truth, there is one 
and only one “first principle” from which all others 
flow and to which they ail return. That first one states 
lhat the U.S. and Russia “will proceed from the com- 
mon determination that in the nuclear age there is no 
alternative to conducting their mutual relations on the 
basis of peaceful co-existence." 

BETRAYAL BY ANY OTHER NAME 


capitalist— and in fact called his party the National 
Socialists, the Nazi .party. Whereas Hitler could not gain 
a mass base among the workers, he did get a mass 
following among the middle class. And once he got his 
■mass base, he also got massive financial assistance from 
the big capitalists who supported him to preserve their 
system. 

While Wallace and racism are synonymous, the fact 
is that it is the Nixon administration which has given 
respectability to unequal and discriminatory practices. 


lace supporters who tried to gain more weight for Wal- 
lace in the UAW. In 1968, the UAW published information 
exposing Wallace’s record of union busting in Alabama, 
and the low standards of education and living in the 
state which naturally flowed from Wallace’s racist and 
anti-working class administration. 

LABOR LEADERS FAIL 

This year, after paying for and printing hundreds of 
thousands of brochures and other pieces of literature 
(Continued on Page 7) 


The single grain of truth in Nixon's report of that 
summit was that three-fifths of the world's population 
had never known what it was to live in peace, outside 
of nuclear terror. The rest of that sentence was an 
unmitigated lie. it contended that the Moscow summit, 
especially SALT, would be the road to peace. 

None, least of all the Vietnamese against whom 
Nixon was perpetrating his carnage, could have been 
surprised by that oily speech. But what a chill must 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Abortion reform law threatened in New York 


WORLD 


On May 15, 1972, Governor Rockefeller, al- 
though under pressure from President Nixon who 
issued a public statement in support of the “sanc- 
tity of life” and the Catholic Right to Life Com- 
mittee groups, vetoed the Donovan-Crawford bill 
passed by the State Legislature on May 10th. 

That bill sought to reinstate the criminal penalty 
of a three-month jail sentence for women receiving 
abortions, except in cases of danger to the life of the 
woman as determined by a physician. 

Although Rocky’s original position had been to veto 
the bill, in response to attacks focused by the Church 
on the maturity of the fetus at the 24th week, he had 
introduced two bills aimed at a compromise whereby 
abortions could be performed up to 16 or 18 weeks 
-instead of 24. 

The repeal bill emerged from an intensive cam- 
paign launched by the Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York and the efforts of Cardinal Cooke heading the 
Right to Life Committee. Ten thousand anti-abortion 
demonstrators were mobilized in New York City on 
March 16. Another 600 were on the steps of the Capitol 
in Albany and approaching state legislators in early 
May regarding the bill. Pro-abortion forces, after a 
week concentrated on abortion action from May 1-6 were 
able to rally only 2,000 marchers for a May 6 dem- 
onstration. 

HIGH COST OF ABORTION 

Before 1070, abortion prices ranged from $300 to 
$800 in metropolitan areas or foreign cities where travel 
expenses added another $300 or $400 to the cost. Now 
residents of New York City pay $80 to $100 and up at 
a clinic or hospital. Elsewhere in the state, abortions can 
be obtained in a physician’s office for slightly higher. ✓ 

Statistics made available by the Women’s Health 
and Abortion Project of N.Y.C. show that 55.5 percent 
of New York abortions are performed on out-of-state 
women, and that 73.8 percent of those receiving abor- 
tions are white. So, if you are a low-income or non-white 
woman, your chances of getting an abortion are slim, 
even in a state with a “liberalized” law. 


Also, gains made in New York abortion reform 
have been substantially threatened by a well-financed, 
well-organized campaign whereby medicaid payments 
no longer cover abortions, private clinics and referral 
groups have been barred from performing abortions and 
efforts to close and silence hospitals and medical cen- 
ters for “inability to meet licensing standards” has 
been made. 

A QUESTION TO ASK 

The obvious question to ask ourselves is what has 
happened to the women's movement which two years 
ago had developed a mass movement of women strug- 
gling for freedom of which abortion was a part? Where 
are the women now who saw the importance of unifying 
behind issues involving freedom of choice with regard 
to personal, civil liberties. Have we lost that unity 
or is it just dormant? 

The abortion question, then, as evidenced by the 
struggle in New York, seems to lay bare the reactionary 
forces and exposes the weakly unified position of the 
women’s groups. It strikes a nerve center tapping the 
moral indignation of those who would struggle to protect 
the establishment and its oppression of women, a nerve 
center buried deep in male supremacy. The abortion 
issue must be seen as basic to the struggle for civil 
rights for women and the law must be made to recog- 
nize the right of every woman to control her own body.. 

In response to a defense of protection for the un- 
born, we must reply— what about protecting the life of 
the unborn, unfulfilled woman — the woman who has 
been subjected to the mental rape of sociological, Catho- 
lic and religious brainwash, the woman brutalized by 
masculine intimidation, physical force and medical ex- 
perimentation, the woman victimized by economic ex- 
ploitation and subservience and in short, the woman 
enslaved and oppressed by a system conceived, legis- 
lated and enforced by men. We, as women, want self- 
determination and must demand our rights to human 
dignity and respect. We must struggle on every issue 
which threatens our basic human rights. 

— Judith C., New York 


Welfare recipients to confront Democratic convention 


By Doris Wright 

When the eastern region of the National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization met in Albany, New 
York, last month, people came from nine states 
to work on planning strategy for NWRO’s upcom- 
ing annual conference in Miami, Florida, July 5-9. 

Besides working on plans of action for the 
Democratic Convention July 10 in Miami, the con- 
ference educated participants in organizing cam- 
paigns within their communities around issues 
relevant to poor people. Workshops dealt with 
such issues as the Talmadge, Ribicoff and Brooke 
amendments. 

The Talmadge amendment is a forced work require- 
ment which would restructure the work incentive pro- 
gram (WIN) of the Family Assistance Plan to force 
most welfare recipients to register for “manpower 
services training” and employment. Any state which 
failed to refer at least 15% of the average number of 
individuals registered during the year as “ready for 
employment” would be penalized by a deduction in the 
federal government’s matching grants. 

The Ribicoff amendment is another forced work plan 
which, in addition to its work provision, would also 
authorize Labor to provide day care services for work- 
ing parents, and those registered for work. Welfare 
recipients would be charged for part of the costs of such 
services. 

NWRO claims that the Family Assistance Plan 
would offer child care that is merely custodial as well 
as segregated. It demands that all child development 
programs funded by the government be economically 
and ethnically mixed, with subsidized care for the chil- 
dren of low income families and a sliding scale for 
upper-income groups. 

The purpose of the Brooke amendment is to benefit 
pcor people living in public housing by reducing their 
monthly rent. It is part of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1969 (HUD) and has been implemented 
almost everywhere for all public housing project tenants 
except welfare recipients. Housing authorities are afraid 
that as soon as they reduce a tenant’s rent, the welfare 
department will cut that person’s check by the amount 
of the rent reduction. In this way, the welfare depart- 
ment winds up saving money and the recipient gains 
nothing. 

It is up to local welfare rights organizations and 
tenants groups to pressure the local housing authority 
to implement the Brcoke proposal. NWRO, in coopera- 
tion with other organizations, has published a step-by- 
step booklet called “How to Organize a Brooke Amend- 
ment Campaign,” which can be obtained for $1.00 from 
the National Welfare Rights Organization, 1419 H. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 20005. 

According to Dr. George Wiley, NWRO executive 
director, “We are going to Miami to demand to be inside 
the political process, and to dramatize the exclusion of 
poor people from the democratic process. NWRO de- 
mands that 50 million people who are poor in this country 
have one quarter of the seats at the convention. We 


have a right to have our issues on that agenda before 
that convention to be voted on. We are going to say 
that we are SOMEBODY and we demand to be heard. 
Our struggle is to build a movement of people who are 
politically aware and sophisticated and know how, when 
and who to fight to make our goals a reality.” 

Pen women 
fight for 
land reform 

In June, 1969, the military junta which gov- 
erned Peru passed the Agrarian Reform Law, 
calling for the reduction and division of large 
land holdings. The maxim was “the land belongs 
to one who works it.” At the Hacienda Huando, 
owned by Antonio Grana, however, more than 
half of the total number of acres went to mem- 
bers and close friends of the Grana family. 

The workers of the hacienda demanded the annul- 
ment of the parcellation. They snilitantly carried out 
a strike and marches of protest to make their struggle 
known to the public, in spite of great repression. The 
“revolutionary” government, which bad not responded 
to their demands or their attempts to protest within 
legal limits, finally was forced to annul the parceUation 
and promise that Huando would become a cooperative. 
The entire struggle has gone on for about two years 
and is not as yet resolved. Following is an article by 
one of the women of Huando who actively participated 
in the struggle. 

• 

I would like to say that women have become politi- 
cized in this process: we have matured. We no longer 
feel that we are useful only for cleaning house, wash- 
ing, and taking care of children. The women of Huando 
have gone far beyond this. They feel they should be 
•able to participate as the men do. We have shown, 
here in this struggle, that we have great potential and 
strength. 

We have backed this struggle all the way. Our men 
were tortured and jailed, and we too were mistreated, 
but we did not let up the fight. Like myself, the ma- 
jority of the women in Huando are spirited fighters and 
we, as well as our children, were able to participate 
effectively. In spite of shotgun blasts, and beatings, 
we continued on until the end. 

In one way or another the agrarian reform must go 
on, however slow; and it IS very slow. We have been 
fighting now for more than two years, and yet we must 
still continue to struggle. We have all suffered greatly, 
but we will go on.ih spite of that suffering. In the end, 
the land will be ours, and Hacienda Huando will become 
a cooperative. 

—Member, Huando Strike Committee Union 



Blacks shocked by Chisholm 
visit to George Wallace 

By Ethel Dunbar 

When Shirley Chisholm first announced her candi- 
dacy for President, T was more than happy to hear 
it because she is Black and a woman. When she began 
attacking most Black male politicians and leaders for 
not supporting her, 1 felt great. I even talked some 
Black women out of voting for Humphrey and Mc- 
Govern to vote for her in the primaries here. 

After seeing her and listening to her remarks after 
going to the hospital to visit George Wallace last week, 
I said. Oh, no. Are those words really coming out of 
the mouth o< Shirley Chisholm? Is racism becoming an 
accepted word to her, too, along with many other 
Black leaders and politicians? How do they think people 
can ever forget Wallace standing in the door of the 
University of Alabama to keep Blacks from enrolling? 
Why do they think the KKK, American Nazi Party and 
the most race-hating elements of this country are staunch 
Wallace supporters? 

I am not surprised at some of the Blacks who are 
jumping on the Nixon or Wallace bandwagon. One 
passage in the Bible reads something like “There are 
those among you that will sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage.” All of our historical lives we have been 
double- and tripie-crossed, not only by white leaders, 
but by Black leaders as well, who can and have sold us 
farther down the river than anyone else. Now these 
Black leaders are helping Wallace and Nixon to roll 
back the progress that Blacks made in the 1960s. 
Floyd McKisSick, who was a part of making this history, 
now says that Blacks’ best bet is to vote for Nixon in 
November. Every case that Nixon’s Supreme Court 
has ruled on that would have meant progress for the 
poor and working-class, whites or Blacks, they have 
ruled against. A Black, man, K. LeRoy Irvis, majority 
leader of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
filed a suit against a Lodge of Mooses for refusing to 
serve him. Nixon appointee Justice Rehnquist, writing the 
majority opinion, ruled against the Black man. 

I get frightened every time I think of those recent 
Supreme Court Justices. How can Black leaders tell 20 
million of Us to vote for someone we all know is 
against us? 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box below. 


Post Office “progress" 

New York, N. Y. — Recently postmaster Klassen 
played a taped message in all the large PO’s across the 
country. The big message was “shape up or ship out." 
Management is supposed to increase productivity and we 
better watch out! They want to get rid of some 100,000 
“unnecessary” workers right away. 

They are trying to force the older people out by 
making retirement seem sweeter. The latest gimmick 
is chopping 2% from full benefits for every year below 
retirement. This plan is supposed to look like a good 
deal, especially with the increasing work loads. But no 
one can afford to get out under those terms. 

A 90-day freeze on hiring is also in effect. Now that 
vacations batle begun, we have to cover for everyone 
who’s out and even for the extra help we're supposed 
to get each dhy. 

We laughed when Klassen said, “All we have to sell 
is service.” What he is really concerned with is “break- 
ing even” by breaking our backs, and the public be 
damned. How can he be concerned with service when 
he cuts out deliveries and collections, eliminates routes, 
eliminates special delivery carriers, removes collection 
boxes and raises the rates! 

Most of these changes are local issues, but our union 
is all tied up With taking over the national. They started 
oat as a rank and file movement, but I think they are 
losing touch with what is happening on the job right now. 
Management is trying to put our back against the wall, 
and unless we stop these changes now, it won’t matter 
who is negotiating the national contract next year. 

— Postal worker 

Local News & Letters Committees can be 
I contacted directly in the following areas; 

| CONNECTICUT: PO Box BB, Wesleyan Station, 

I Middletown, Conn. 06451 

| LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, 

ii Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

I DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson. 

1 Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

I NEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

1 New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Longshoremen fight to 

San Francisco, Cal. — Harry Bridges accepted 
the Nixon pay board’s drastic slash of our Feb- 
ruary agreement, but there is no peace on the 
Pacific Coast piers. Even without the wage board’s 
warring attack on the original terms (a $20 mil- 
lion gift to the bosses), the proposed contract had 
solved nothing relating to the big on-the-job prob- 
lems of working longshoremen such as steady 
men, manning scales, and extended shifts when 
ships are sailing or moving to another pier. 

Harry Bridges told Congress, . , the main reason 
our workers have 'insisted upon a strike this time, the 
first time in 23 years ... (is that) the union spent too 
much time, effort, and their money solving employer 
problems when we were supposed to be working for the 
workers.” (Dig that ‘‘our workers” bit— sounds just like 
a shipowner.) 

UNION HELPS BOSSES 

The contract of 1966 contained the notorious section 
9.43 that provided for steady men in certain job cate- 
gories. Longshoremen have long had a union-employer 
hiring hall. When a dock or ship job is finished we go 
back to the hall for a new dispatch on the basis of hours, 
low man out first. We don’t have to look at the same 
bosses’ faces every day. This has a great bearing on 
being able to do the job your own way, of setting your 
own pace, of giving you a little taste of freedom. 

The union, helping to “solve employer problems,” 
pressed for putting 9.43 into effect and ran into resistance 
from working longshoremen. Men were indignant over 
the “low-man-out-first” rule of the luring hall being 
violated. Bridges succeeded in getting a fraction of 
workers to become steady men under 9.43. 

The slogan chalked on walls here is, “Steady men 
are scabs.” The antagonism to these people is over the 
way they run around ready to do anything to impress 
the bosses even if it is out of their category and there- 
fore ,a violation of the “one man — one job” idea. This 
was a threat, especially if it spread, to the longshore- 
men’s control of their on-the-job lifestyle. 

The union’s capitulation to the employers’ terms on 
mechanization and containerization inevitably brought 
about a reduction in the amount of work available. We 
had a situation where the steady men were doing a 
seven-days-a-week number while the average longshore- 
man was skimping along on a few days a week. 

And so, last year, shortly before the strike, the local 
here called the Steady-Eddies back to the hall and the 
employers shut down the port. Despite that beef and the 
long strike, 9.43 has remained in the contract and the 
issue of paring the hours of the steady men is to be 
decided by an arbitrator. 

JOB ISSUES IGNORED 

Bridges did a lot of big talking about resisting the 


save union hiring haH 

Nixon pay board’s war against us (he threatened strike 
resumption if he cut us by even one cent) but wound up 
by simply capitulating. A basement man, a man who 
works in the hold, put it this way: “If Bridges wasn’t 
going to fight the pay board on the money settlement 
why didn’t he take care of the beefs like steady men, 
manning, extended shifts and so on, things the pay board 
couldn’t interfere with?” 

A little later he answered his own question this way: 
“The reason that Bridges did nothing about the big 
things that hit us on the job is that he’s like ail the rest 
of the big-time labor fakers; they negotiate contracts 
dealing with money matters and to hell with what hap- 
pens on the job, even to the disappearance of the jobs.” 

Even those who feel we’ve been thoroughly defeated 
and that our group will decline until we’re all but elimi- 
nated by the containerization aren’t ready for docility. 
One of the brothers who feels most strongly this way 
was out front in a recent beef where we were short- 
handed. He was in the forefront with us in telling them 
that we wouldn’t turn to unless the matter was corrected, 
and the bosses gave in in a matter of minutes. We got 
a glimpse of how to make the future work. 

— San Francisco docker 


Lettuce boycott resumes 

The United Farm Workers has announced a renewed 
boycott of iceberg lettuce from non-union growers. 

In August of 1970, 7,000 lettuce cutters went on 
strike in the Salinas Valley of California. At issue is: 
working conditions, wages and the right to union rep- 
resentation. 

In March of 1971 the UFW announced a moratorium 
on the boycott in order that the Union and growers 
could negotiate a settlement. After a year of negotia- 
tions, the Union broke off the talks because the lettuce 
growers were negotiating in bad faith and were con- 
spiring with the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to introduce legislation to make the UFW nothing more 
than a social club. 

On May 1, the NLRB ruled that the UFW was 
exempt from the labor laws and that it could use con- 
sumer boycotts. 

The Detroit office of the UFW will conduct a state- 
wide campaign to urge consumers to boycott ice- 
berg lettuce. 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
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Auto plan: 
Wear 'em down 
Kick 'em out 

by John Allison 

Chrysler management has tried all types of 
schemes to reduce absenteeism, especially in their 
stamping plants. They have held stamping work- 
ers’ “enrichment” programs — sort of talk or gripe 
sessions on company time. The latest scheme is 
to get the workers with a history of absenteeism 
to agree to take a one-year leave of absence with- 
out pay so management can hire new people to 
take their places, while workers with seniority 
sit outside. 

Neither the union nor Chrysler have been able to 
solve the problem of automation and assembly line work. 
The young wage earner simply refuses to be chained to 
a line ten hours a day, six days a week. 

Management and the UAW have talked and studied 
ways to get more production, and make the worker 
happy doing it. They have tried painting the machines 
and playing music, every known aid of “science” to get 
the young worker to produce like his father did. They 
pretend to be working toward humanizing the produc- 
tion line. However, you never stop a gift horse from 
running as long as he wins the race. So the company 
and the union keep scheming to keep production rolling. 

Something new has happened at Dodge Local 3. They 
have just elected the first Black president. Local 7 
at Jefferson has elected a Black worker for a second 
term. These locals are the largest locals in Chrysler, 
leaving out Local 212, which is really many local unions 
housed under one roof. Yet production is the same. Ab- 
senteeism is the same. Management lay-offs go on the 
same way. 

Black workers, like white workers, realize that 
nothing basic can change as long as the UAW will 
not stop management from setting the production stand- 
ards the way it chooses. Electing Black presidents in 
local unions will not keep the UAW from negotiating 
away the rights of workers. 
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Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — They are laying off about 400 
skilled tradesmen here at Fleetwood. Most of 
these are journeymen. As soon as word of the 
layoffs came down these skilled workers started 
trying to get the contract rewritten so they could 
use the seniority they had in the skilled trades 
to bump production workers. 

And that’s not all they wanted either; they wanted 
to pick their jobs. They didn't get away with it. But the 
fact that they even tried tells a lot about the way they 
think. 

Under our local agreement trainees and appren- 
tices often bump back into production when the work 
in skilled trades is slow. In fact most of them are back 
on the line already, since the company isn’t changing 
the bodies so often. But journeymen are in an entirely 
different division. 

The contract is supposed to protect us, but out on 
the line the company runs right over the contract and 
the production worker while the union stands by and 
does nothing. For as long as I can remember the skilled 
tradesmen ran our local. And they ran it for themselves. 

If there was an opening in skilled trades the 
last place the company would look for someone to train 
to fill it was in production. They’d hire someone off the 
street first. The skilled workers tried their best to keep 
it that way. Journeymen are a separate unit because 
they kept themselves separate, separate and closed. 
Now they are in trouble and they want to save them- 
selves by jumping on Ihe production worker. 

This business of rewriting the contract in the mid- 
dle of the contract period would not be a bad idea if 
we were talking about the right of every worker to 
make some change that he needed to defend himself 
or his job. But these skilled workers were talking about 
defending their jobs by taking ours. No way we could 
stand tor that. — Production worker, Fleetwood. 


GM Southgate 

The following appeared in a leaflet distributed by 
the GM Southgate Workers Committee: 

Los Angeles, Cal. — In the body shop we are working 
under conditions which are not very healthy. Under- 
neath where the cars are moving it is dirty, with paper, 
dust, grease and lead being present. This is the place 
where we have to live for eight hours. Some of us have 
to eat in this area. In addition to being dirty there 
is not sufficient ventilation. Smoke from welding does 
not leave, but just stays around and we have to breathe it. 

Most importantly, the possibility of being poisoned 
from lead is very real. We undergo periodic lead checks, 
but aren’t directly told the results. Instead if the Com- 
pany says the level of lead is too high you are put out 
of that section until your lead level drops. And then you 
are put back in. But why aren’t we told what lead does to 
us and why aren’t we told each time what the results 
of the test are? We asked a biological chemist about 
lead. He wrote us the following: 

"Inorganic lead is thoroughly implicated as a causa- 
tive agent in decreased hemoglobin synthesis, liver and 
kidney damage, mental retardation in children and in 
abnormalities of fertility and pregnancy. The largest 
amounts of lead are absorbed through the respiratory 
tract and the gastro-intestinal tract. Inhalation of suf- 
ficiently small lead particles leads to their deposition in 
the deeper spaces of the lung where most are absorbed 
sooner or later. Once in the body lead is absorbed 
rapidly by bone and apparently is released at a slow 
rate over an extended period of time.” 

With such clear danger from lead, not only should 
we be checked regularly, but if men are found to have 
high lead content it is not enough to transfer them out. 
In addition there is something wrong with the way GM 
is producing cars which must be changed. No one should 
have to run the risk of lead poisoning. Conditions should 
be changed so that any danger is eliminated. 


NY cub drivers kept divided 

New York. N.Y. — The taxi is more of a neces- 
sity in the Black and Puerto Rican communities 
of New York than in downtown areas, where pub- 
lic transit is better. But a Taxi Commission study 
reports that although most drivers are not biased, 
the fear of cabdrivers (Black, Puerto Rican or 
white) of hold-ups and shootings “result in a pat- 
tern of racial discrimination against dark-skinned 
persons.” 

The response in the ghettos has been formation of 
state licensed “gypsy” fleets to pick up radio calls, not 
to cruise. Non-medallioned taxis now serve 450,000 pas- 
sengers a day, up three times since 1958. The medal- 
iioned cabs average about 700,000 passengers a day. The 
mostly Black gypsy fleet owners are demanding that the 
Taxi Commission regulate them, and give them down- 
town hackstands. 

The medallioned fleet driver and the gypsy fleet 
driver have a lot in common. Low pay, frequent hold- 
ups and murders in this drug-ridden city, high incidence 
of respiratory disease due to air pollution and kidney 
disease due to bad shocks; all these, it would seem, 
would lead drivers to form a city-wide union. 

Taxi union president Van Arsdale. however, echoes 
the fleet-owners' Tacist denunciations of the gypsies. The 
gypsy cabs threaten the monopoly of cruising that the 
city granted to the fleet-owners and the 4.500 owner- 
drivers. 

The fleet-owners label “gypsies” as “mugger- 
rapists,” white the union bureaucrats call anyone who 
demands organization of the gypsies a union buster. 
However, after 18 months without a contract and with 
a reduced income, fleet cabbies know who is busting, 
the union. So do many gypsy drivers. Fleet drivers have 
formed their own fighting rank-and-file organization. 
As this crisis comes to a head. Van Arsdale threatens 
to put the union into trusteeship so that he can ram a 
rotten contract down our throats. I was just fired for 
demanding one union for all taxi drivers. 

The fleet owners, their union bureaucrat allies, and 
city council politicians are the real racists. It is they 
who use the gypsies as another phony issue like “busing” 
to drive workers apart, 

— Blacklisted cab driver 
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BLACK LEADERS 
AND BLACK MASSES 

The National Black Political Conven- 
tion was the most fantastic assembly of 
Black political figures in the history of 
the USA. The Alabama delegation went 
on record against the arbitrary anti- 
busing resolution pushed by Roy Innis 
of CORE, for our seven or eight dele- 
gates from Mobile got a first-hand look 
at Mr. Innis' mischief when he appeared 
in Mobile uninvited, to cause unneces- 
sary strife and antagonism during school 
desegregation in Mobile two years ago. 
Racial hostility among students in Mo- 
bile still flares up periodically because 
of this. 

Mr. Innis' anti-busing resolution 
sounded so much like George Wallace 
and Richard Nixon that its wording was 
edited at a later meeting of the Steering 
Committee. Subsequent events associ- 
ated with the anti-busing resolution have 
led to a souring of arrangements be- 
tween Mr. Innis and Mr. Nixon, and Mr. 
Innis may have made his last trip for 
the White House. We have not heard 
the last of that strange story. 

Eagle Eye 
Huntsville, Alabama 

if. * S 

Nixon has succeeded in making racism 
respectable. He has even made Wallace 
respectable. Nobody even apologizes for 
being a bigot any more. The capitulation 
of our so-called Black leaders is disgust- 
ing. I would not have been too surprised 
to hear someone like a Senator Brooke 
say Wallace would be acceptable as vice- 
president, and even hearing it from a 
bureaucrat like Tom Turner was not 
really a “shock.” But to hear it from 
Shirley Chisholm really threw me! The 
Talented Tenth in this country have 
always played along and helped along 
the repression. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

- '$i $ 

We are dismayed by the statements 
of Roy Wilkins which indirectly gave 
tacit support to the continuation of 
American corporate involvement in 
Southern Africa. Bishop Muzorewa, 
Chairman of the newly formed African 
National Council, said he had one clear 
message from 99% of the Zimbabwean 
Blacks: “Sanctions are the only weapon 
we have. The inconvenience for Blacks 
is merely the price of freedom.” When 
the OAU has Taken a position against 
dialogue with South Africa why would 
Mr. Wilkins undermine the aspirations 
of African people for freedom and 
equality 7 We hope he will retract his 
statements and let the future speak of 
him as a friend and not a traitor to 
African freedom. 

Brothers and Sisters 
of African descent 
New York 

When Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many his strategy and tactics were very 
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much like Wallace's. Wallace calls him- 
self a Populist — Hitler *aid he \va* a 
“Socialist." a “National Socialist.” As 
soon as he got power, he destroyed the 
unions in Germany. The labor leaders — 
and even the radicals — are not exposing 
Wallace for what he is. I hope the 
workers will not let the same thing 
happen here as happened in Germany. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 


VIETNAM WAR . . . 

This summer the War Registers 
League is offering an “organizers train- 
ing program” for high school and college 
age persons. The weeklong program will 
run from July 8 to 15. It wilL consist 
of 10 to 12 hour days with little free 
time. It amounts to a cram course in 
movement training. Housing will be 
provided. If you are interested write to: 

David McRevnolds, WRL 
339 La fay me St. 

New York City 10012 

$ $ $ 

Our society has taught us inhumanity. 
The Vietnamese people’s struggle has 
taught us the falsity of those lessons — 
which took us to Indo-China to commit 
genocide in the name of democracy and 
peace. The lessons which we learned, 
we want to teach others. Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War will continue to 
fight for the liberation of the people of 
Indo-China, the people of America, the 
people of the world. 

Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
25 W. 26th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10010 

if ❖ * 

What happened that you get 100,000 
people out on April 22, and two weeks 
later, only 10,000 despite a catastrophic 
event happening within those two weeks, 
when a million should come out? What 
happened in that time? Marx called time 
“place for human seif-development.” 
Is there a connection between what hap- 
pened and all those arrogant vanguard- 
ists — politicos of every shape and var- 
iety — shouting their one word answers 
and slogans at every rally? 

Who else but News & Letters would 
choose “Masses as Reason" for the title 
of its anti-war leaflet? 

Woman Worker 
New York 

I believe that most of the copies of 
N&L 1 sold at the May 13 antiwar rally 
here were sold because of the cartoon, 
and I would like to thank whoever drew 
that political statement on the Mad 
Bomber. I remember being jealous of 
the huge headline on the Militant while 
I was selling, but now that I try to 
think of it, I can’t remember what it 
said. I guess big type alone doesn’t 
capture anyone's imagination. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 


. . . AND OUR PRESIDENT 

Never doubt it, Nixon is out to conquer 
the earth. His trips to China and Russia 
were timed perfectly to suck them into 
a do-nothing attitude while he proceeds 
to literally destroy North Vietnam, Snd 
all of its people, if necessary. Nixon is 
laying the groundwork at home to create 
a nation of zombies. It can be seen in 
the decisions the courts are making and 
the laws being passed. Look at the way 
Nixon is proceeding and the way Hitler 
proceeded and you will see the same 
things going on except that Nixon has 
learned from Hiller's mistakes, and is 
more expert. 

Reader 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

* s » . V 

At the-very time that Nixon was visit- 
ing Brezhnev, I noticed a report that a 
newly-published collection of Russian 


underground documents reveals political 
dissent in Russia has spread even to the 
military The first issue of the under- 
ground newspaper (Chronicle of Current 
Events) came out April 30, 1968, and the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslavakia ap- 
parently increased the civil rights move- 
ment. The documents revealed there are 
about 100 prison camps holding about 
one million political prisoners. I wonder 
what all Nixon went to Russia to learn 
from Brezhnev? 

Observer 
New York 

if # 

Nixon is faced with demonstrations on 
Vietnam wherever be goes. There was 
none in Moscow, however. The people 
there dare not — only one voice was 
raised. 

I note that Russia wants some of her 
ships to be used to bring wheat front 
America. Wheat from America after all 
the five-year plans to improveAbe sup- 
ply in Russia. That tells a tale. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Scotland 

* * * 

Some of the people I work with who 
used to be very conservative about gov- 
ernment activities seem to have changed 
since Adolf Nixon’s sneech intensifying 
the war. The first few days they de- 
fended the mining and increased bomb- 
ing, but now they are beginning to 
criticize it. I wish I could get them to 
realize the problem does not stop in 
Vietnam, but that the problems here are 
caused by the same system. 

Working Mother 
Connecticut 

* ❖ 

There is a campaign being started as 
a “consciousness-raiser” for the Ameri- 
can people. The major tactic will be a 
phone calling campaign consisting 
simply of the following: “Hello. I called 
to ask you to think about whether Nixon 
lied about ending the war. Thank you,” 
The closer the elections grow, the more 
Nixon will not wish people to think about 
the war. 

Activist 
New York 


FROM BRITAIN AND ITALY 

There is some confusion about the 
Upper Clyde Shipyard fight. An Ameri- 
can company has taken over the yard 
at Clydebank. The British government 
has handed over some money, but the 
amount is a secret. An official of the 
company has asked for a guaranteti of 
no strikes for four years. There is no 
published agreement on this, but there 
is, so they say, an agreement on “in- 
tent.” Instead of ships, they will build 
oil-rigs. 

James Reid, the leader of the so-called 
“work-in” was recently elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. He spoke 
when installed and took Alienation for 
his headline. He quoted Christ, but not 
Marx. There was not a word about the 
proletariat. This man got the highest 
vote for Executive Committee erf the 
Communist Party at its last congress. 

II. McShane 
Glasgow 

It is very interesting to see all the dif- 
ferent correspondence in your paper. The 
writers always seem so fresh and sincere 
something which is sometimes lost even 
in a carefully prepared article or ireport 
in most of the Left press. 

Hyde Park Socialist 
London 

* * * 

The same day that the results of the 
Italian elections came out there was the 
news of Nixon’s ultimatum for Vietnam. 
Needless to say, the latter is much more 
important than poor little Italy’s politi- 
cal problems. It was wonderful I(k»w the 
U. S. people revolted against Nixon’s 
hitlerism. In Europe also the jdemon- 


strations have been magnificent. Rus- 
sia’s position and the new Chinese 
alliance haven't helped things. We have 
to get rid of those people in the White 
House, but it will be hard. 

How could Wallace have won in Michi- 
gan?? 

Italian Marxist 
Milan 


RACISM AND BUSING 

I found an item in a copy of the Oct. 
14, 1960 Detroit News while 1 was looking 
through an old scrap book, that caught 
my attention. The head read: “Klan 
Stieks With Nixon.” It reported that the 
grand wizard of the Florida Klan had 
insisted, “I don’t give a damn wbat 
Nixon saitf. I’m still voting for him,” 
after his support was “repudiated'' by 
Nixon. 

It reinforced my belief that Nixon, 
with his anti-busing, Southern court, 
and benign neglect has consistently been 
a racist throughout his career. The 
racists supported him in the 60's and are 
still supporting him in the 70s. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

if & * 

The continuation of white racist con- 
trol over the education of Black children 
has been assured for a while longer by 
Judge Stephen Roth’s recent decree on 
busing. Why is it that the white power 
structure feels the “best” way to 
achieve school integration is to dilute 
Black control over their children’s edu- 
cation by creating a 75 f /b white— 25% 
black student population? Best for 
whom? 

How interesting that this great judicial 
crusade for integration should take place 
now that Black children make up more 
than 65% of Detroit’s students, and 
Black control of schools in beginning to 
talke a foothold through school-commu- 
nity councils, parents, groups and some 
regional school boards. The education of 
Black young people must be in the hands 
of Black people who care about them, 
regardless of what the white bureau- 
cracy decides. 

Observer 

Detroit 


NEW READERS 

I am a 20 year old voter. I attended 
NYU for a year, experienced disappoint- 
ment and took a leave that never ter- 
minated. I have spent three years 
playing music. But the music industry 
has proved as corrupt, and further re- 
moved from artistic considerations than 
the university was from genuine intel- 
lectual considerations. 

I am not a member of any political 
group. I am privy to no special informa- 
tion. I have formed my opinions around 
facts gleaned from the New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal and Scientific Amer- 
ican. But I believe that our nation under 
the leadership of President Nixon is 
reaching toward new pinnacles of de- 
pravity. 

The American people are kept sep- 
arated and blinded by class structure 
and internal racism . . . reinforced and 
insured by our incredibly prejudicial 
penal system. The reactionary tenden- 
cies of white labor are supported by 
industry-management . . . There must 
be an economic reordering of American 
society. 

New Correspondent 
Rockaway Park, N. Y. 

* * $ 

It was good to see in the May 72 issue 
of N&L the report on the strike in 
Quebec. Most Americans have under- 
emphasized the influence that the 
Quebec/Canada struggle will have on 
that of the U. S. Please enter my sub. 

New Reader 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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have run down the spines of the Vietnamese revolution- 
aries — those who are still alive after a quarter of cen- 
tury of fighting for their national independence — as 
they read in this unprincipled “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” about “peaceful co-existence” just when their 
land was being despoiled and their people napalmed by 
the mightiest nudearly-armed imperialist land in the 
world. Anti to hear this from “a fraternal ally” who 
was assuring them that its collusion with the U.S. was all 
for purposes of “peaceful co-existence” that was stop- 
ping a nuclear holocaust! 

Betrayal by any other name is as hard to bear — and 
smells as badly, if not high in heaven, then in the abys- 
mal depths of hell. 

Tt is high time to turn to that never-never land of 
promised peace called strategic arms limitations treaty 
which, as one of the many brainwashed reporters put 
it will make us >aJJ “sleep more peacefully than we 
did when we left with President Nixon tor Moscow.” 
THE HOOPLA OF SALT 

Once Nixon began his “report” on the Moscow sum- 
mit, there was no end; to his flattery of Congress that 
he had been heretofore treating as an adversary. The 
reason was that SALT cannot become law until Con- 
gress approves it. He isn’t concerned with the extreme 
Right that thinks he “gave away” too much. He knows 
he has given away nothing. But he wishes to appear as 
“the man of peace,” and he never tires of his phony 
claim to initialing nothing short of “a generation of 
peace.” 

Actually the strategic nuclear arms limitation 
treaty had been ready long before he got to Moscow for 
the ceremonial signature. Moreover, though the economic 
crisis in each country is so great that both the U.S. 
and Russia would like to find a way of stopping some 
of the fantastic costs of nuclear build-up, neither trusts 
the other to actually undertake any serious disarma- 
ment. The hoopla continues for two reasons. One is 
that since e»dh has enough to destroy the world ten 
times over, none loses anything bv a gesture that looks 
like an end to build-up. The second is that it is important 
to try to create euphoria at home as if this treaty would 
permit “the reordering of priorities for welfare at home.” 

No one is pretending that any nuclear arms in 
existence will be destroyed. Ail that even the rulers 
claim is that it will freeze certain arms, at the pres- 
ent level. Is it true that the level reached is “frozen”? 
No. 

For example, there is no limit either to the number 
of warheads or the power of each that is affixed to the 
missiles. Here the U.S. has a great advantage since 
both the power and the number of warheads - MIRV — 
is far superior to what the Russians have. 

Also, not a word had been said either of the 500 
U.S. so-called tactical fighters in Europe and else- 
where, nor of Russia’s 700 medium range ones aimed 
at Europe or wherever. And, in any case, there is no 
on-sight inspection of even those that are frozen at their 
present levels. Already the Russians are hurrying to 
develop MIRV since that is not among the forbidden 
items. 

Worst of .all is the rush in this country to build up 
all sorts of new “defenses.” Should any be so naive as 
to think about any “reordering of priorities,” or even 
just a lessening of defense budget, then all they have 
to do is listen to Laird, First, far from cutting the 
defense budget, an additional $2.3 billion is being asked 
to meet the ceaseless bombing in Vietnam. Secondly, the 
U.S. is launching a program for new submarines where 
the Russians are supposed to be the superior. Thirdly — 
as if that is insufficient — there are new long-range sub- 
marine missile launch projects (ULMS) for which the 
military is planning to ask another $12 billion! 

It isn’t the Russians Nixon is trying to fool. It is 
the American people. 

TRADE AND VIETNAM 

Brezhnev-Kosygin-Podgorny desperately need trade 
(on favorable terms) and the “knowhow” America still 
has when it comes to computers. Just as in the 1930’s 

Italian election report 

Milan, Italy — The Italian elections turned out to be 
much less spectacular than was expected. Since the 
last parliamentary elections held in 1968, the fascists 
gained from 5.8 percent to 8.7 percent of the votes; it 
would seem that almost all of the fascist votes came 
from the Liberal Party— a party that is already more 
or less fascist. 

What was more unexpected was the more or less 
total defeat of the extreme left. It was predicted that 
the Manifesto group that tried to collect around it 
almost all of the groups of the left, would win at least 
a half million votes. Instead the Manifesto got 223,789 
(0.7 per cent) of the votes. 

One can say that the political balance of power 
has remained more or less the same. The question is: 
how will it be used? The right and left of the Christian 
Democratic party are already fighting about what new 
type of government should be formed. It might be 
months before Italy will have a new government, but 
one thing is sure — that the CP will be left out. 

—Correspondent, Italy 


and 1940’s Stalin made a fetish of the tractor and belt- 
line production. Ford-style, so, in the 1970’s Brezhnev 
is making a fetish of the computer and automation. The 
economic crisis, the desire to industrialize Siberia (in 
which Japanese technology is already involved), the fear 
that the U.S. might have concluded some agreement 
with China against Russia, all led to leaving all stops 
out in going through with summit, no matter what. 
And actually it wasn’t SALT, but trade, that Russia 
was after, most of all. For that they were willing to give 
much — but Vietnam was not theirs to give. 


Thus, Nixon came, he saw but he didn’t conquer. 
He wanted more than a principled betrayal of Vietnam. 



He wanted Vietnam capitulation as if it were Russia’s 
to give. Nixon’s insistence on linking trade to that 
“substance” (naturally not openly acknowledged) very 
nearly turned the Moscow summit into as great a mis- 
adventure as the Chinese. Russia, no more than China, 
can exact from Vietnam what the Vietnamese revolu- 
tionaries are determined to decide for themselves — 
their own destiny in their own hands. And for that right 
they have earned the solidarity of the masses of the 
world! 

No doubt, “though the only thing in trade agreed 
upon was to establish a commission to look into the 
matter, some sort of trade agreement will be initiated 
in July which will be nearer to election time. Nixon 
depends heavily on bis “great achievements” in Rus- 
sia to help him get elected. But the point is why wasn’t 
a trade agreement signed in Moscow since the U.S. 
capitalists likewise want it badly for their economy? 
Ah, there is the rub; there is where Nixon had to be- 
come state-capitalist. 

NIXON AS STATE-CAPITALIST 

What Nixon calls “the new age of relationships” 
is by no means limited to global politics. It starts and 
remains at home. Ever since 1970 when he was over- 
whelmed by the totality of the crisis — from his invasion 
of Cambodia which brought about the greatest anti- 
Vietnam war outpouring, and not only of youth, through 
the near-collapse of the dollar on the world market and 
the most unprecedented trade deficit ever, to rampant 
inflation and unemployment — in a word, a galloping 
recession, Nixon embarked on shock treatment for all. 
Like rats leaving a sinking ship the Nixon Administra- 
tion abandoned the holy “self-regulating magic market 
mechanism,” and initiated a “new" slate order. From 
the New Economic Policy flowed government interven- 


tion in the economy, first as a freeze on wages and 
prices, but not profits, then as control of wages, but 
again not on profits. That was supposed to bring jobs 
— thousands upon thousands upon thousands of jobs, 
with capital accumulation helped by the state, but ex- 
panded investment left to private capitalists. Having 
become a state-capitalist overnight, the private enter- 
priser thought all problems solved — at least enough to 
assure him reelection next time around. 

Here it is a year later, and the profits have 
skyrocketed but the unemployment has remained as 
steady as a rock. The private capitalists who know 
exactly what rise in labor productivity means (and are 
as greedy as only their unconscionable souls can be), 
not only introduced more automation, but failed to hire 
any new labor. 

Instead of thousands of new jobs, labor was speeded 
up. Instead of openings for “Black capitalism,” big 
capital kept eating up little capital. And instead of new 
openings for returning vets or for youth, especially 
Black youth, the U.S. remains a series of closed cor- 
porations. They are doing almost nothing to stop infla- 
tion — not when the government keeps jacking up its 
non-profitable expenditures (a never-ending destructive 
military complex), its bureaucracy, its trade deficits, 
and ever -expanding budgets. 

The Stabilization Act of 1970 stabilized nothing but 
profits. The Productivity Commission pot its wish — labor 
has never been more strangled in wages and speeded-up 
in production. And now the Government has to face 
Congress with showing a whopping $26 billion deficit 
for 1972, a new bureaucratic apparatus to control wages 
and prices but not the rising government debt. 

Nixon is ready to stop talking about bringing em- 
ployment down to an “acceptable level,” and ready, 
instead, to define “prosperity” as end of inflation, but 
on that he is demanding that Big Capital help him 
before inflation erodes ail of his victories. Hence, he 
withheld trade agreement with the Russians. Hence he 
is holding out the prospect of lush Russian contracts — 
if, if, if. There will no longer be any separation of 
economics from politics — which is precisely what state- 
capitalism is. 

On the other hand, it all ends where it always has 
with capitalism, private or state, with the capital-labor 
relationship. For unless that is mollified — especially 
the restless Black dimension— nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, will work. 

THE PROBLEM IS HERE 

The carnage in Vietnam is exposing the Big Lie 
about “winding down the war” even as it relates to 
bringing “the American boys hack home.” The latest 
transfer of Gls from Vietnam to Thailand hardly .brings 
them home or assures their not dying just because the 
lawless and murderous flights originate at Thailand 
rather than South Vietnamese bases. Not only does the 
unemployment refuse to go away, but, as against the 
“average” 6% unemployment, unemployment among 
veterans is 8%, and among the vets in the age group 
20-24 it is 10.4%. And it is twice as high among Blacks. 
As for the inflation, which likewise was supposed to go 
away with the Phase II price freeze, it keeps ever 
going up along with the profits above and the restless- 
ness of the masses below. In a word, what Nixon has 
returned to is a country full of crises, heightened by 
the white racism he has helped bring to a white heat, 
from Wallace to his Supreme Court. Now that he has 
succeeded also in getting Congress to roll back the 
clock of history by legislating anti-busing racist educa- 
tion, he must face the Black disgust which wants not 
# only to bring him down, but to change the whole system. 

In a word, “the new international relations” he is 
supposed to have established in Russia, are bringing 
about peace neither abroad nor at home. At home what 
he will be compelled to lace is not “peaceful co-existence” 
but the eye of the storm. 



For analysis and forecast of our state-capitalist age, read: 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

New British edition includes both Chapter 17 — 
The Challenge of Mao Tse-Tung/' and Special 
Appendix— "Cultural Revolution or Maoist Reaction?' 

Only $3 

(plus 25 cents for postage and handling) 

FREE, for a limited time only, with each order — a copy of 
“China, Voices of Revolt" — excerpts from the 
Sheng-wu-lien Document from China 
Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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Taking to the streets at MSU 


East Lansing, Mich. — After Nixon announced 
escalation of the war on May 8, a whole series 
of mass demonstrations answered him. Michigan 
State University was no exception and since that 
time, no less than a half dozen demonstrations 
have resulted in the East Lansing area. 

On May 9, 2000 demonstrators took over one of 
the main intersections of East Lansing’s downtown 
area, thus severing the main traffic artery. After having 
control for three hours at least 200 Lansing police. 
East Lansing police and MSU police moved in on dem- 
onstrators with tear gas canisters and billy clubs. 

MASS PARTICIPATION 

A much larger rally and demonstration was held 
the next day as Pres. Wharton tried to persuade the 
students not to take over Grand River Ave. again but 
the 3000 demonstrators were determined to take it 
over. This time, the police did not move in. The news 
media that night reported that students were in com- 
plete control of downtown E. Lansing. People had a 
rock concert in the street in front of Jacobson’s store. 
Mass participation was tremendous and grass and wine 
were abundant. 

The next day, at least 1000 anti-war demonstrators 
tried to take over the Administration Building at MSU. 
Their efforts were thwarted by swift police action and 
ten people were injured from cracked ribs and clubbed 
skulls in the melee over the Administration Building. 

VETERANS ACTIVE 

On Wed., May 17, about 500 people staged a peaceful 
march from the campus to the state capitol. About 



Cops gather below marquee changed by protest- 
ers in East Lansing. 
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half of these anti-war protesters camped out at the 
state capitol in Lansing to protest the war. Genera) 
support for demonstrations was much wider this year 
than in 1970. There seemed to be no one main group 
spearheading the demonstrations although Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War appeared to be most active. 


Police attack Minneapolis demonstrators 


Minneapolis, Minn.— On May 8, a few hours 
after Nixon made his announcement about min- 
ing the harbors of Haiphong, a crowd of about 
200 people held a spontaneous manifestation of 
opposition on the steps of the state capitol in the 
city of St. Paul. The next two days running, there 
were spontaneous demonstrations on the campus 
of the University in Minneapolis, the people par- 
ticipating being variously determined at 3,000. 

On the same day that 8,000 people gathered for a 
peace rally in St. Paul, Secretary of Housing Romney 
was in Minneapolis to unveil a new housing project for 
the rich. The people who had been thrown out of the 
community that this project was built in organized a 
demonstration against Romney. When the anti-war group 
in St. Paul learned about the demonstration in Minne- 
apolis, they all ran across the river and joined forces 
with the community people. When the police saw these 
two forces joining, they decided that now was the time 
to attack. Street fighting persisted throughout the night. 

The following day demonstrations moved against the 
Armory building and there were smaller simultaneous 


motions against the Air Force recruiting office and the 
offices of ROTC. Immediately the police attacked the 
crowds of people, Mace was utilized with great liberality. 
Beatings, dismaying in their intensity, were frequent 
and non-discriminating. Photographers and journalists, 
bystanders and passersby were seized hold of with a 
degree of ferociousness equal to that given to the demon- 
strators. 

Not long after, a mass of people, variously estimated 
at 10,000, gathered on the Mali of the University campus. 
The police again charged. Gas engulfed the Mall. Hand- 
to-hand combat broke out. Fighting spilled into nearby 
streets. With flying squads, Napoleonic tactics, and dull 
heavy clubs thrashing the thick air, the police emptied 
the Mall of people. Immediately, they built barricades 
on the huge Washington Ave. bridge, on University Ave., 
and around the community. 

The people manned these barricades for many days, 
and were always having discussion and arguments with 
everyone around, mostly over tactics. After several days 
of this, the police gathered up enough strength to remove 
the barricades, and people are now' waiting for the next 
stage of anti-war activity. — Demonstrator 


Two conference letters: This is the 'Left 1 ? 


Chicago, 111. — After the young Marxist-Humanists 
left the rank-and-file labor conterence in Chicago (May 
20-21) I returned to the meeting place to hear the finish 
of the session on the Black liberation movement and 
revolutionary socialists. The National Secretary of IS 
(notably: with white flesh) was telling us ail about 
possible relationships between revolutionary socialists 
and Black liberation people. That may have been his 
intent, but it was obvious from the people gathered in 
the meeting place that these revolutionary socialists 
have few relationships with Black people. .After the 
Marxist-Humanists left, 1 could find only three Black 
people remaining in the place. 

After the National Secretary of IS had concluded, 
there was time for questioning. A young Black guy 
was recognized to take the floor, fie was quiet and 
dignified, a considerable contrast to some of the cheer- 
leaders of the Left who were present, lie said that he 
had to disagree with what the National Secretary and 
others in the place were doing; equating certain organi- 
zations with the sum total of Black activity for Freedom. 
He said that the Panthers, etc., were one result of and 
not the cause of “Black mass activity" (his words). He 
also said that the latter had come from deep roots, that 
it would continue to swell even though particular groups 
like the Panthers, etc., might be brought to demise. 

Since l had gone to that conterence to listen, and 
this guy was saying things of such interest that t was 
roused again from my slumber. 1 really wanted to hear 
this guy talk some more. IS. however, threw a lot of 


“Program" at him, which silenced him. He sat down 
and didn't say another word for the rest of the day. 
Some people really know how to crush a person of 
honesty and sincerity. —-J. C. 

• 

New York, N.Y. — We tried to attend the Labor 
Committee meeting (May 27-28) at Teachers College 
(“Strategy for Socialism IV") with papers and other 
literature. When we tried to set up a table, a dude 
came up to us and said we had to pay $10(!) to set it 
up. (At the SMC meeting this past March, the Trots 
said I had to pay $10, too. All these red capitalists!) 

We then tried to go inside to take the floor, but the 
same fellow said we had, to pay $3 apiece. So all we 
could do was sell papers and pass out “Masses as 
Reason" leaflets. We also made the lower-party ranks 
feel guilty about having such a high price that poor folks 
like us couldn't get in. Some actually did try to do 
something about it, but were told that if a person 
couldn't come up with three bucks, they probably 
weren't serious about appreciating their party-line, any- 
way. 

Their agenda read as follows: 

1. Victory of Phase 11 — Rout of the Labor Movement. 

2. Wallace — The New Populist (!!!!) 

3. How to Organize the Poor and Unemployed (there 
sure as hell weren't any poor or unemployed at that 
conference— thev were all rich effete snobs!) 

— N&L Member, N.Y. 


DOING AND THINKING 


'The dragon is coming' 

By Elliott Douglass 

Book review: BLOOD IN MY EYE by George L. Jackson, 
Random House, New York, 1972, $5.95. 

. . . Tell him that seven thousand miles, the 
walls of prison, steel and barbed wire do not 
make bim safe from my special brand of dis- 
cipline, tell him the dragon is coming . . . 

* ♦ » 


George Jackson, in his last book, published post- 
humously. directed these words toward Eldridge Clea- 
ver. But i!t also serves as a notice to anyone else who 
cannot reckon the coming of the dragon, the wrath of 
the oppressed who, seek justice. This book unfolds a 
sagacious and damning indictment of American society, 
that is more stringent than his previous Soledad Brother. 

A reading of this “indictment” shows simultaneously 
the inimitable grasp of political history Jackson had 
and his flirtations with theories of guerrilla warfare. 
Yet whatever misgivings we may have about the latter, 
the vitality of his quest for liberation cannot be denied. 
The spirit of his struggle for liberty is perhaps the most 
genuine thing about this Black man. This “spirit” repre- 
sents the solid framework of his hook. For life is con- 
crete and real, while myths are not. Jackson attempts to 
show this. 

Skeptic philosophers like. Kant have maintained that 
the true nature of freedom cannot be necessarily experi- 
enced. In 1 true Marxist style, Jackson bevels this myth, 
pointing Out that after all the abuse oppressed people 
have suffered. . . we grow impatient — not that we 
fail to understand the risks and complexities of anti- 
establishment warfare. We simply want to live.” 

Furthermore, it is not only imperative that we seek 
liberty, but to seek it is to seek what is self-develop- 
ment. Being conscious of a need, means that you cannot 
be coerced externally to develop it. Jackson believes 
that it i$ wrong to think that workers have to be 
politically educated. Because, he cautions, . . we 
must never forget that it is the people who change 
circumstances and that the educator himself needs 
educating i . 

What then is consciousness? “Consciousness is the 
opposite of indifference, of blindness, blankness . . . 
Consciousness is knowledge, recognition, foresight . . 
Since this is something innate, not “given,” it follows 
that it is not the job of the state to liberate us. The 
first stage of struggle is one waged within our own 
minds. True consciousness, Jackson says, must be sepa- 
rated from other “alternatives.” He is careful to dis- 
tinguish this true consciousness from egoism or self- 
interest. and claims that this “escapism” leads nowhere. 

CULTURE WON’T DO IT 

Similarly, he repudiates cultural nationalism as an 
unrealistic candidate for creating a new society. For 
the infrastructure of racist class society is such (hat 
it must be abolished. Jackson says that escapism as 
a serious candidate for total change is only mythical. 
This means that we must search for links of conscious- 
ness other than race identity, culturalism, or national- 
ism to bring people together as a cohesive social force 
in creating change. If this is to occur, Jackson says: 
“the debate between the vanguard elements should end.” 

In this book, Jackson explicates a “journey” of 
consciousness from the individual self to the collective 
self, not in contingent or volitional manner, but rather 
in a manner of necessity. It is only with this type of 
theoretical direction that we can begin to see that the 
fight for liberation of political prisoners, as Jackson 
noted, is but a part of a wider batlle. Yet how is it 
important? 

“It Is important only if it provides new initia- 
tives that redirect and advance the revolution 
under new progressive methods . . . Black, 
brown and white are all victims together. At 
the end of this massive collective struggle, we 
will uncover our new man, the unpredictable 
condemnation of the revolutionary process. He 
will be better equipped to wage the real strug- 
gle, the permanent struggle after the revolution 
— the one for new relationships between men.” 
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Strikes ; sit-ins, and failings across Quebec 


Montreal, Quebec — We have just gone through 
the second massive revolt of workers in Quebec 
in as many months, and this time the workers 
were joined by students and citizens across Que- 
bec. It all began again on May 8, when Laberge, 
Pepin, and Charbonneau, the heads of Quebec’s 
three unions, were sentenced to one year in pris- 
on for disobeying the anti-strike law, Bill 19. 

The next day, the city of Sept-Iles was occupied by 
the workers there. They took the radio station, closed 
the stores, blocked the roads, and demanded that the 
government stop persecuting workers. A construction 
contractor drove his car into a crowd of strikers, kill- 
ing one worker and injuring 35 more. 

HUNDREDS OF STRIKES 

In the days that followed, so much happened that 
I can’t begin to tell it all. All newspapers were shut 
down in Montreal; 17 radio and T.V. stations were 
taken over by workers, and strike news was read. The 
post office workers walked out, followed by liquor 
board employees, teachers in hundreds of schools, every 
blue-collar municipal worker in Montreal, and the 
longshoremen on the St. Lawrence. 

On May 16 the total of arrests in the strike ex- 
ceeded 300, and the government began forcing those 
arrested to take bail, rather than serve their sentences 
immediately. 

Many students — college, high school, junior high 
school and even grade school — have walked out in 
support of the strikers or have occupied their schools. 

There are two strikes still going on at this time: 
Montreal’s blue-collar municipal workers and St. Law- 
rence Seaway longshoremen. The only essential service 
which the blue-collar workers are supplying is running 

Repression in Israel 

Kibutz Gal-On, Israel — In Mr. Slomovitz’s letter 
to News & Letters of March 72 he considers the 
Israeli government somehow not responsible for 
a definite line of political suppression of some 
liberties we have faced. Unfortunately, the facts 
do not absolve our government in any way. While 
the previous prime minister had an excellent 
record in this matter, Golda Meir is very close 
to your Vice President Agnew in her outlook on 
internal policies. 

The policy of the police toward the “Black Pan- 
thers” is a matter of high policy, and since Golda has 
met with their delegates all favourable publicity they 
had in the media was stopped, and police started 
getting tough with them. 

Since my article was published there have been 
many worse cases of infringement of civil rights: on 
the 17 of January, 1972, there was a demonstration of 
Black Panthers, radical Zionist immigrants, and Siah 
(New Israeli Left). It was attacked by the police as 
soon as it started marching toward the Hall of the 
then o-pening World Zionist Congress; 35 demonstrators 
(some of them Americans) were arrested for illegal 
demonstration. 

One of the demonstrators, age 16, was transferred 
from jail to a lockup for psychiatric observation; his 
long hair was shaven, he was severely beaten, and he 
was kept locked up for almost three months. He is out 
free now after a wave of protest and obvious compari- 
sons with Soviet practices. 

Four 18 year olds have refused to be drafted since 
they oppose serving in an occupying army. While the 
others were persuaded or pressured into giving in, one 
persisted. He was arrested for 35 days in an army jail 
and then rearrested. He is serving now his fifth 35- 
day term. — Mordecbai Cafri 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

exposing the factual anti-working class conditions in 
Wallace’s Alabama, the UAW bureaucrats, at the last 
minute before the Presidential primary election in 
Michigan, issued an order against giving out the infor- 
mation to the rank-and-file. The reason given by UAW 
President Woodcock was that the Democratic convention 
in Miami would reject Wallace, and that giving the in- 
formation out would only cause dissension in the ranks. 

The so-called labor leaders cannot provide the leader- 
ship that the working class is crying out for because 
they have not been able to face the most important 
challenge in their oiwn unions — the challenge of racism. 
If the problem of racism had been squarely faced and 
fought in the unions, there would not be any threat from 
Wallace ism. 

Therein lies the heart of the issue. At one time the 
labor movement could speak loudly for itself, and backed 
up with muscle, the principles of brotherhood and justice 
and equality. These principles were clear in words and 
more importantly in action. When union members called 
each other “brother” and “sister,” they meant it, and 
were willing and able to fight to prove they meant it. 

These working class principles have the power not 
only to counteract any threat that Wallaceism might 
pose, they are also the basis upon which a new society 
can be built. 


water, and huge piles of garbage are in the streets. 
Last night some citizens, acting in the “community 
spirit,” picked up piles of garbage themselves, and 
dumped them on the City Hall steps. 

Since the end of the massive strikes, there has been 
one very dangerous development. Three right-wing CNTU 
(Confederation of National Trade Unions) officers have 
started a break-away union, the CDTU (Confederation 
of Democratic Trade Unions) . Many people think that 
this split was master-minded by Premier Bourassa 
and the Libera) Party leadership. 

If Bourassa and his police-state Liberal Party believe 
that this right-wing fake union can obliterate the monu- 
mental revolutionary spirit of the last two months, they 
are very wrong. The strikes of April and May have been 
a real turning point for us here and we can never go 
back. — Bernard Bruneau 

A father speaks on Vietnam 

I am a father of four sons, two of whom have 
already served in Vietnam. The other two sons 
are 15 and 14 years of age. I am a veteran of two 
wars, and have 60 months in a combat zone. 

Reading in the paper about the President mining 
Haiphong Harbor I felt sick, frightened and angry. Now, 
weeks later, the President has gone to Russia and come 
back and 1 am still filled with anger and repulsion 
because I feel Russia and our government -planned the 
whole deal beforehand. I cannot trust our President 
and f am frankly amazed at the number of Americans 
who do. 

It seems obvious to me, an ordinary blue-collar 
working citizen, that Vietnamization is only another 
name for continuing military action, which will never 
work without our continued military support. 

“We will lose our credibility if we suffer a military 
defeat” shout the right-wing super-hawks. I say that 
we have already lost our credibility by our inhuman 
actions. Does anyone seriously believe the world doubts 
the strength and power of the United States? Judgment, 
perhaps — but never power! 

My belief is that we will succeed only by making 
ourselves the shining example of democracy, a democ- 
racy that works, that feeds its hungry people, cares 
for its sick, provides jobs for its unemployed, cleans 
up its environment, educates its people to the evils 
of racism. A democracy that puts the emphasis on the 
quality of its life rather than the quantity of its gross 
national product. —Worker, Los Angeles 
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Black and white students 

revolt hi South Africa 

/ * • 

Black students in South Africa began demon- 
strations against apartheid in May, and white stu- 
dents followed their lead. In his graduation speech 
at the Black University of the North — Turfloop — 
Abraham Ramothibi Tiro called for a system of 
education common to all South Africans and an 
end to separate but unequal education and living 
conditions. 

He was promptly expelled from the university. 
Other students began a sit-in and were met with armed 
police and dogs. The government expelled the entire 
student body and closed the university. 

The Black South African Students’ Organization 
responded by issuing a call to “all Black students (to) 
force the Instkutions/Umversities to close down by boy- 
cotting lectures.” Several Black universities became 
the scene of demonstrations and boycotts. 

On June 5 white South African students joined in 
the movement to end apartheid in the universities. 
The government forcibly broke up demonstrations in 
Capetown and Johannesburg. In Capetown ten thousand 
students had tried to stage a silent protest, but police- 
men armed with drawn sticks and service revolvers 
moved against them. Police used tear gas against the 
crowd and against many Black spectators. 

The South African government subsequently an- 
nounced a month-long ban on protest processions, gath- 
erings and open-air political meetings at all university 
centers. 

By the ban on meetings the government hopes to 
halt the demonstrations. But protest meetings are being 
organized in major cities against the police and govern- 
ment actions. White students have continued to defy 
the authorities in various parts of the country. Several 
hundred were arrested and charged under the Riotous 
Assemblies Act. 

Whether the police are able to stop these particular 
demonstrations by both Black and white students, “The 
day shall come,” in the words of the expelled Turfloop 
student, “when all shall be free to breathe the air of 
freedom, which is theirs to breathe. When that day has 
come, no man — no matter how many tanks he has 
will reverse the course of events.” 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

could begin in Russia, where there are more political 
prisoners than in any other country. 

NIXON IN MOSCOW AND PEKING 

While Angela was on trial and persecuted by our 
President Nixon, he was going to China and sipping tea 
with Mao Tse-tung and he followed it by drinking cham- 
pagne and dining with Russia’s leader, Brezhnev. And 
you can bet that in neither country, where the Angela 
Davis case was in the papers, did they tell how they 
planned to best sell out North Vietnam. The North Viet- 
namese are Communists, but it tells you a lot when two 
giant Communist powers can sit and keep quiet and let 
Nixon destroy human lives as he is doing, uttering only 
the mildest protests. Nixon has even bombed a Russian 
ship, and wounded their citizens, and bombed to within 
20 miles of the Chinese border. 

I was discussing this with some younger Blacks, and 
1 told them: how can you believe Russia or China would 
be of any help to you? Nixon is destroying those people 
and their country because of racism, and Russia and 
China are silent. Many believe that if the inhabitants of 
Vietnam were white, there would never be this massacre. 

Take Nixon’s policies on Africa. They are disgraceful. 
Two former secretaries of state, twelve former U.S. 
ambassadors to African countries, and a former U.S. 
representative to the U.N. felt compelled to denounce 
their country's African policies. Even Hubert Humphrey 
said that we find our own government backtracking on 
the cause of African Liberation abroad and on the cause 
of civil rights at home. The two policies are inter- 
connected, lor ultimately we know that administration 
foreign policy is an extension of its policies at home. 
NOT FOR ANY OF THE RULERS 

We have seen for all these long years, that when any 
vital decision was being voted on in the U. N. that meant 
progress or minor help to Black Africans, the United 
States seemed to always abstain from the vote, when the 
vast majority of delegates would be voting for it. 

I am not for Nixon, or for Brezhnev or for Mao. 
Marxism is a theory of liberation, in mortal opposition 
to state-capitatism, called Communism, which is the 
theory and practice of exploitation. Karl Marx said: 
“Freedom is so much the essence of man that even its 
opponents realize it ... No man fights freedom, he 
fights at most the freedom of others. Every kind of free- 
dom has therefore always existed, only at one time as a 
special privilege, another time as a universal right.” 

More than any other philosophy, Marxism is deeply 
rooted in man’s struggles to be free from economic 
degradation and from political tyrannies which arise to 
maintain it. 

One can understand the .sympathy and supimrt the 
people of this country have had for Angela, because she 
was a political victim, and a Black woman, hut that is 
where much of the sympathy ends. 
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Smuggled out- of Poland 


Striking Polish workers' confrontation with Gierek 


Beloiv is printed a condensed transcript of a meet- 
ing in the Adolf Warski shipyard of the Polish port of 
Szczecin, held on January 25, 1971 between the leadership 
of the Polish Communist Party and the mass of workers, 
then on strike for over a month. 

This document, born in the midst of the proletarian 
rising of December. 1970-January. 1971 is one in which 
the worker delegates who address the meeting refuse 
to separate questions of wages and working conditions 
from the question of the State and the Party. Economic 
and political demands are not only integrated, but both 
are united with the vision, the quest, the philosophic ex- 
pression, for a new' society, put forth as worker upon 
worker speaks. 

The full text, almost 200 pages, has been translated 
into French and published by S.E.L.I.O., 87 Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Denis, Paris 10, France. 

CHAIRMAN: Workers of the shipyard. Comrade 
Edward Gierek, First Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee, is here as promised in our Szczecin yards. We extend 
warm greetings to him. Also present for tpday’s meeting 
are . . . other representatives of the Party leadership, 
the administration and the unions. 

The President of the Strike Committee, Comrade 
Baluka. has the floor to read the workers’ demands. 

BALUKA: These are the strikers’ demands: (The 
demands are read). 

GIEREK: Before replying, comrades, I would like 
to ask you for a tittle patience and understanding . . . 
Because perhaps you don’t know exactly where we stand. 
Very well, I’ll tell you. We are in an impasse. We 
are at the’ end of the line. . ; . Yes, everything is very, 
very bad. The worst of : t is that we don’t know how to 
get cut of it. . . . The only solution, believe me, is pain- 
ful . . . it's hard to say . . . but it is that you work harder 
and still harder — so that our economy produces its 
maximum. As to your demands, we will do our utmost. 
The Party will be renovated; we will get rid of the in- 
competents. As to lowering the price of foodstuffs, we 
must be realistic. I tell you, there is no possible way of 
going back to the pre-12 December prices. (Stirring, 
shouts in the hall: “There is!” “Why not?”) 

In addition. I read on your list: give honest informa- 
tion on the political and economic situation. But there 
has only been too much of that recently, too much of that 
kind of information. (Voice in the hall: “False informa- 
tion. false!”) No! Don’t demand of us a democracy . . . 
as Ihev sav . . . for all. for friends and enemies alike! 
The erroneous reports will be corrected, but it is out of 
the question, at this time, to encourage agitation among 
the workers by publishing your demands. . . . There 
you are, comrades, that’s what I have to say to you. 
I know that it can’t satisfy you completely. But you 
must know, you must understand, that that’s the limit. 
Accept it. help us. and on our side, we will do everything 
we can to ameliorate this tragic situation. That is your 
duty ... 

CHAIRMAN: Who wants the floor? Who is ready? 
The delegate from department K-l? Yes? 

DELEGATE FROM K-l: I would like to ask our 
higher officials: Can we speak frankly, as Comrade 
Gierek says? (Addressing himself to the chair) Can 1 
speak honestly? 

GIEREK: Yes. that's exactly what we’re here for. 

DELEGATE FROM K-l: Then we can talk as 
workers do among themselves? 

GIEREK: That’s obvious. 

DELEGATE FROM K-l: Then we can have mutual 
self-criticism? 

GIEREK:' Yes. 

DELEGATE FROM K-l: Good! Do I have guarantees 
of safety? You understand, since I’m a worker, I don’t 
know how to speak very well, how to present things . . . 
but does Comrade Gierek know that we can no longer 
count the number of corpses here, because it is hard 
to calculate how many have been picked up in the street? 
(Shouts in the hall) Oh, it isn’t so much the number, 
but people were falling, bullets were whistling. And 
those bullets — how were they bought? With money 
earned by our sweat. That’s really too hard to bear! . . . 

I ask: Of what use is this militia — To beat up honest 
people and to take care of "bluebirds” I parasites I? And 
it is false to say that they shot into the air. There were 
two killed and two wounded, not in the street but inside 
the plant, in front of the administrative building where 
we were waiting for the manager. We certainly had the 
right to be there, no? Then why shoot? No, we are not 
protecting those who set fires and who looted, because 
we will have to rebuild all that with our money, that’s 
for sure. The financial institutions borrow money from 
us who work. But 1 think these methods of the militia 
have to be changed. And the leaders have to be changed, 
too — that . . that aristocracy that is going to steal 

everything. (Ovation in the hall) If we are really going 
to elect our officials, we have to get rid of all those 
people who have elbowed themselves permanently into 
comfortable chairs, where they sit so long that the 
seats of their pants become mildewed . . . because they 
are useless! We are struggling for that, for a change 
of officials. Especially at the base. It's like a fish — it’s 
the head that starts to rot first, but it has to be scaled 


from the tail . . . 

DELEGATE FROM K-4: T am the representative 
from K-4, which does the actual construction of the ship’s 
hull. Our department works outdoors. That means that 
in the summer we stew in our own juice; the tempera- 
ture goes to 70° [Centigrade] and higher. In the winter- 
time, we can hardly work because the equipment is 
frozen. When the rainy season comes, there are deaths 
from electrocution among the welders and shipfitters. 
We have never been able to get even a two-hour stoppage 
when it rains, though rain is a mortal danger for us. 

And all that for what? For miserable wages — 1,800 
to 2.000 zlotys ($50-556 a month). And that’s only food 
— bread and drink. But in the yards, the work is hard; 
the worker has to eat because, truthfully, after 15 years, 
it’s the cemetery. Anything else is impossible. That’s it, 
thank you. (Applause) . , . 

DELEGATE FROM K-5: ... We have to work to 
keep alive. But in our departments, the work is unfairly 
divided, it’s not shared out on a democratic basis. What’s 
more, there are a terrible lot of offices in our section; 
we’re working for six, seven, maybe ten men. Well, 
come on, why are we working for these people? What use 
are all these gentlemen? Sometimes a week goes by 



Police headquarters on fire in Szczecin. 


without me seeing one of them do ■a hand’s turn. It 
seems they’re busy with social matters . . . they only 
appear to hand us our control sheet. That’s all they have 
to do. Well, what are these people paid for? They’re 
stealing our wages. And that’s not all. (Applause). 

That’s not all, mates. These gentlemen have got 
where they are, not from here, from among ns, but 
via the government, the Party leadership — a long way 
from us. Those who don’t want to speak the same 
language as us, the workers. And it's our wages that 
they’re sharing out, we provide for them out of our 
wages. Is that what democracy is? Certainly not! That’s 
my lot. (Applause) 

DELEGATE FROM W-2: . . . First, and we would 
like a clear answer from the first secretary of the Central 
Committee of the PUWP: is it necessary for,blbbd to flow 
before the Central Committee of the PUWP and the 
government can be changed? It seems to us that a 
decision to limit the duration of office should be consid- 
ered, to avoid that sort of thing that happened in 1956 
and 1970. Second, and again I’d like an answer from 
someone: people are always talking about so-called high 
wages in the yards without realizing that they come from 
too much overtime. We accept that the country’s in a 
difficult situation, but would like to ask how much 
directors and ministers are getting. We demand an 
answer. If they’re taking home more than twice as much 
as a highly skilled welder — whose average wage is 
about 5,000 zlotys — I repeat, if they get more than 
twice that, our opinion is that their salaries should be 
reduced and frozen. 

“WHAT IS THE DIRECTOR GETTING PAID?” 

DELEGATE FROM W-3: ... As to the demands, 
the first and most important for us is that a raise in 
salaries or a reduction in prices must be declared. 
(Great applause, ovation, shouts) That’s it. 

A DELEGATE: . . . We’d like to see this dialogue 
on every level, starting at the bottom and taking in 
the unions, the yard management and so on right to the 
top ... If this renewal is really happening, if we can 
really look one another straight in the face, I’d like to 
know what the director’s getting paid. I don’t know if 
it’s gossip or lies, but it’s said that Director Skrobot 
makes 18,000 a month! If it’s true, then I think — when 
people are trying to get a few pennies more — that sal- 
aries like that should come down a bit, because some 
people are living sumptuously while others haven’t 
enough to buy bread. In the present situation we can't 
tolerate such things! (Prolonged applause) 

One last point about the deputies: I don’t think our 
deputies are interested in their region. They don’t pay the 
slightest attention to it. Our affairs don’t interest them; 
they never come to the shipyards, not evenTSTiold a dia- 
logue like this one. They come at election time though, 
so that we’ll elect them; then they come and tell us that 
we’re quite right, what we say is fair enough, and so on. 
Otherwise, nothing. Thank you. (Prolonged applause) 

DELEGATE FROM W-7: ... We demand that the 
piecework rates, which already force us to work too 
fast, should not be lowered any further. Not so long 
ago — two years or so — panel-beaters were getting 
2.70 zlotys a square metre; now they only get 1.10. 
Varnishers? They still get no rest-periods; it’s been my 


work for 14 years, during which there have been several 
approaches by the Epidemiological Health Centre, which 
ascertained that the concentration of vapours is six 
times the acceptable level. What’s more, varnishers only 
get 0.25 zlotys social allowance. What about maintenance 
workers, their work conditions? 

DELEGATE FROM CP: As a party member for 26 
years and one who has lived in Szczecin since 1946, I 
would like to answer Comrade Gierek when he tells us 
that we have to save money, that money is precious in 
our country. We know that — we’ve put our own blood 
into it. But we can take some money back from those 
who are living too well on our labour. I’ll speak plainly. 
Comrades: our society is divided into classes. There 
are people who no longer know what to do with their 
socialism; and they’re already looking for something 
better. Their socialism is like that because they have 
too much money and too many ways of making money. 
Even right here in the shipyards! ... I have another 
demand. We’ve been fighting for this since 1945; we 
must make sure there’s no division into classes. But 
these class divisions start from the top! Why? Because 
when these bonuses are granted, the divisions are 
brought in at the start: so much for, the intellectuals, so 
much for manual workers. Isn’t that a class division 
imposed from the top? Is the intellectual worker any 
differept from me? Surely not; he’s certainly the same 
worker and the same man as I am. Why start this sort 
of thing ourselves? . . . 

“TAKE A POSITION NOW” 

DELEGATE OF THE NTP DEPARTMENT: Work- 
ers cf the shipyards! I speak in the name of NTP. First, 
I would like to say: Comrade Gierek, you talk of a 
change. Do you know what a change is? It’s us who are 
present here. (Shouts, applause, ovations) Those who are 
workers, Communists, who are for People’s Poland. So, 
it’s with us that you should hold discussions, instead of 
sending the militia after us as if we were bandits, instead 
of surrounding us with a cordon of troops and trying to 
starve us out by preventing food from reaching us during 
the strike . . . Comrade Gierek, in the morning, after 
this long night, we’ll go back to work, but we want, 
beforehand, to have some honest and direct answers. 
We’ve been lied to too much. Not by you, perhaps. 
Comrade Gierek, but by the others. Before . , . Well, 
now, we want the Central Committee to commit itself 
and take a position on this affair. We want . . . 

GIEREK: That I cannot accept! It’s an ultimatum 
. . . (Stirring and agitation in the hall) after all, I am 
not the Central Committee, I’m only the First Secretary. 
It’s up to the Committee to decide . . . 

A DELEGATE: I still have to give the final answer 
of the workers in my department on ending the strike. 
Comrade Gierek! I am an old Party member. I only 
want to tell the truth, I don’t want to disguise the 
situation, nor do I want to blacken my department. I 
don’t want to be misunderstood. When I arrived, the 
situation in the department was as follows: a unanimous 
reply of. “We want to go on with the strike!” That was the 
decision. After a long and stormy discussion we reached 
a conclusion: we can’t carry on alone as a department. 
1 don’t want to urge the shipyards to continue with the 
strike, that’s not my aim. But I would like to draw 
attention to the fact that the workers in our department 
are critical of all those who spoke before me, who they 
understood to have given way too easily on the question 
of cancelling the increase in food prices . . . and this 
despite the fact that throughout the strike, not one 
worthy showed up to intervene and try to convince us 
of the justice of this measure. Moreover, our department 
believes that in coming out on strike we, the naval ship- 
yard workers, caused other enterprises to come out. 
Now this demand is not being met, and we're not living 
up to the trust they place in us. Comrade Gierek, Com- 
rade Jaroszewicz, (in a very grave voice) I’m speaking 
the truth. The workers in our department have not been 
convinced by your remarks . . . and I’d like to say this; 
we’ll stop the strike, not through conviction, but because 
the others are stopping. That’s all. (Deep silence, fol- 
lowed by growing tumult, prolonged turmoil, shouts) 

BALUKA: We demand full, correct information on 
the political and economic situation in the shipyards and 
in the country ... We demand that our claims be pub- 
lished in the local mass media before 25 January 1971. 
Comrades, citizens, colleagues: this business must be 
reported. We are not insubstantial, we exist, and we're 
not going to give way on this point. . . . 

I believe — I demand in the name of the workers — 
that in thfe end Comrade Gierek, or someone in the 
government, will have to answer us . . . 
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foremen 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

A worker I know worked for the UAW-endorsed 
candidates during the primary election here in Michigan. 
Workers pulled out of 'die shops were paid $40 a day 
and instructed to stay at the polls at all times, because 
in the past many would report to the polls, work an 
hour or two, then disappear. 

One UAW-supported candidate came by checking, 
and did not see one worker from the shop as he pulled 
up. When the worker appeared, the candidate exchanged 
harsh words with him. After the candidate left, the 
worker said, “Those bastards never change. I came out 
because it’s easier than in the shop on production, but 
I got sick as soon as I saw his name on the slate. He 
is a foreman at the Chrysler plant where I work.” 



Conventions show political system 


UAW BACKS FOREMAN 

The other men all asked when the UAW started 
asking workers to support a foreman, and how he got 
on the slate. The worker said, “By just saying he is a 
Democrat.” He went on to say that they were very short- 
handed at the polls because many workers didn’t feel 
that coming out of the shop to get anyone elected made 
any difference in their lives. 

One young worker, 28 years old, would ask people 
to vote for his independent candidate, then add: “Please 
don’t forget to vote for Judge Crockett on the UAW 
slate.” He explained why he was risking getting in trou- 
ble if the independent heard him. He had a prison record, 
and his candidate promised to help get him a job if 
elected. 

This man had gotten a job in a small steel mill as a 
computer operator. There was a foreman over the labor 
gang that the workers called Jesse James, because he 
was always firing, and sometimes hitting and kicking 
workers. The man was 24, and had worked there 18 
months, when Jesse James told his boss he was short 
help, and borrowed him for the day. This man, 155 
pounds, refused a job loading steel that even 200-pound- 
ers couldn’t lift, and said he wasn’t hired as a laborer. 
FOREMAN SHOOTS WORKER 

The foreman yelled, “N— r, you have not tried. You 
are going to do some work today.” When the worker 
walked away, he was shot by Jesse James. Jesse was 
still pulling the trigger but the gun was not firing as the 
worker crawled to him and stabbed him in the chest. 
His mother had to spend every dime they had for 
(Continued on Page 7) 


British workers' strike 

By Harry McShane 

Glasgow, Scotland — There is no sign of the 
militancy of the workers getting less. The dockers 
are on strike and emergency powers have been 
passed by Parliament. Hundreds of ships are 
held up. 

The dockers are preventing unregistered dockers 
from doing the work. There have been clashes with 
police, and, at this time, 11 policemen have been in- 
jured. This has happened in Lincolnshire. 

HEATH BLUNDERS INTO CRISIS 

From the beginning, it has been clear that Prime 
Minister Edward Heath knows nothing about workers. 
He is vicious. He has difficulty in concealing his hatred 
for workers who oppose him. He is unable to understand 
what is happening. Because of his lack of understanding 
he has blundered into a very serious crisis. 

The arrest of the five dockers which sparked the 
nationwide sympathy strikes shows this clearly. The 
men could have been arrested under other acts, but the 
government wanted to impose the hated Industrial Rela- 
tions Act. The men were charged with contempt of the 
Industrial Relations Court. 

Government spokesmen were trying to prove that 
the law is more sacred to them than the Ten Com- 
mandments. They were making the point that the strikers 
were acting without the consent of the unions. 

RANK-AND-FILE LEAD 

That is what is so good about all this. It is the 
rank-and-file who are setting the pace. It is an un- 
precedented situation. The government is now in a 
worse position than before (see Editorial, page 4). 

Vic Feather, general secretary id the Trade Union 
Cmmcil, has declared that the trade unions do not 
accept the Act as law. Daly of the Miners Union and 


must be uproote 

By Robert Ellery 

As the merciless bombing of North and South 
Vietnam continued, Nixon’s forces met at Miami 
Beach the week of Aug. 21 in mock deliberation 
to proclaim their intention of maintaining and 
extending their mad design on the nation and 
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fights slave labor law 

Jenkins of the Scientific Workers Union said they agreed 
with the men who went to jail and that in the same 
circumstances they would do the same. And Labor 
Party “leader” Harold Wilson still trails miles behind 
the rank-and-file, mumbling that the law should be 
obeyed. Now, of course, he is blaming the Tories for 
poisoning industrial relations. 

Meanwhile, more than the dockers are on strike. 
Thousands of building workers are on strike. It is an 
unofficial strike over wages. Although Scotland is the 
main area affected, a number of places in England 
are involved. It is estimated that about 50,000 building 
workers are on strike, and it is spreading. 

An interesting situation has arisen in Chesterfield 
where 200 workers are on strike. The workers in another 
factory have decided to man the picket lines while 
the strikers take a fortnight’s holiday. The workers 
at the factory of S. J. Kitchin, Ltd., have been on strike 
for a wage increase of four pounds (about $10) a week. 
The workers at the Chesterfield Tube Company say 
they will fit picket duties in with their shift work. 

A number of other strikes are proceeding through- 
out the country. About half of them are unofficial. 

EYE NATIONAL STRIKE 

On top of this, it looks as if there will be a national 
strike on Sept. 5 against the Industrial Relations Act. The 
T.U.C. meets on that date to discuss the Act. There 
is a growing demand for the T.U.C. to refuse coopera- 
tion with the Confederation of British Industries, the 
employer’s organization, while the Act is on the Statute 
Book. The Act has yet to face its biggest test. 

There are rumors of a general election on the issue 
of the observance of the law. If returned, the Tories 
would claim to have a mandate for fascist-like legisla- 
tion. Heath can have as many general elections as he 
likes, but the workers of this country npw know their 
power. 


I not revitalized 

y 

the world. The only breath of life at Miami that 
week came from the protesters — especially the 
Vietnam veterans, the youth and senior citizens 
who had joined together to make their voices 
heard. 

The treatment meted out to the demonstrators — 
from the deliberate initial silence about them in the 
media, to the quick gassing of them later by the police 
— was as callous as the convention itself was predictable. 

More refreshing but barely more surprising was the 
July 10 Democratic Party convention once George McGov- 
ern began to zip through the convention, aided by the 
manipulative expertise of the old Kennedy -camp political 
technician Frank Mankiewicz. But it was live, vital 
forces, looking for a new human society, that had pro- 
pelled McGovern as far as the convention— the tireless 
effort of thousands of youth and unpaid campaign 
workers, attracted principally by what they felt was an 
uncompromising pledge to immediately end the Indo- 
china War. 

UPROOTING, NOT REVITALIZATION 

The overwhelming majority of the delegates had 
never before attended a National Democratic Party 
Convention: 38 percent were women, 15 percent Black, 

27 percent youth. There was a sprinkling of teenage 
delegates, Chicanos and Indians. They presented a vastly 
different image from past conventions. But as the con- 
vention unwound, that difference proved to be in ap- 
pearance, not substance. Before the convention was 
even over, McGovern was explaining that his call for 
immediate troop withdrawal from Indo China didn’t 
include Thailand where he would maintain troops to 
assure the release of POW’s. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates that what is 
needed is not “revitalization” of the old, but a total 
uprooting of the system. 

POPULISM VS. RACISM 

Take Wallace-ism. It is racism. And Nixonism is 
Wallaceism armed and globally oriented. 

There are those who are afraid they will slip their 
mooring to recognize divisions in the working-class, who 
refuse to see that racism is there and will have to be 
fought. Those that have contended Wallace’s appeal is 
that of a “populist” cannot distinguish between popu- 
lism and fascist demagogy. And those liberal labor 
leaders like Leonard Woodcock of the UAW who balked 
at exposing Wallace for what he was during the Michi- 
gan primary, give support to the myth and legitimacy 
to the man. 

The truth is that the populist movement, which 
reached its height in the mid-1890’s, challenged North- 
ern capital and the Southern plantocracy and brought 
together poor farmers and laborers, Blacks and whites 
fighting racism along the way. 

Indeed one of the central concerns of the Southern 
white populists was to win Black support and mem- . 
bers. The National Colored Farmers’ Alliance alone num- 
bered one and one-quarter million and acted In concert 
with other organizations to achieve populist ends. 

Tom Watson, white Georgian leader of the Peoples 
Party, wrote in 1892 that “the accident of color can 
make no difference in the interest of farmers, croppers 
and laborers,” and further speaking to both races, he 
said, “You are kept apart that you may be separately 
fleeced of your earnings.” 

That was a movement seeking to uproot the old 
society. 

(PfeptiiMwd od Page 8) • \ • 
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Monroe Mercy Hospital 

Women workers in long and bitter strike 


Monroe, Mich. — More than 130 hospital work- 
ers at Monroe Mercy Hospital here are struggling 
in the fourth month of a strike for humane 
working conditions, wages and benefits. 

Mainly women, both Black and white, the strikers 
have been negotiating with hospital management for 
their first contract since February, 1970. They gave up 
working without a contract in disgust on May 1, 1972, 
and have maintained a 24-hour picket line at the hospital 
ever since, to show their determination to fight for the 
right to be treated like human beings. 

NO FRINGE BENEFITS 

Members of Service Employees Local No. 79, AFL- 
CIO, the women work as licensed practical nurses, 
nurses aides, housekeeping, dietary, kitchen, and main- 
tenance employees — the hospital jobs that traditionally 
get all of the dirty work and none of the benefits. 

The workers get no sick days; no paid hospitaliza- 
tion (even though they work for a hospital), and a 
starting salary barely at the minimum wage level. 
Many of the women strikers are the sole support of 
their families. 

A mass demonstration at the hospital in mid-July 
brought more than 500 union members who came by 
car and chartered bus from across the state to show 
the hospital that the strikers mean business. 

Since then hospital representatives have stopped 
negotiating and are trying to get a court injunction 
against strikers to limit or even stop picketing. It seems 
that Monroe capitalists are all one big, happy family, 
as the judge scheduled to hear the injunction case is 
the brother of a member of the hospital board of di- 
rectors. 

The hospital is owned by a Monroe family which 
owns and controls a substantial number of other busi- 
nesses in that city, and previously moved one of its 
plants to Georgia after the workers unionized. 

The union, in turn, has filed an unfair labor prac- 
tice against the hospital in an effort to resume nego- 
tiations. But it looks like a decision won’t be handed 
down for another month. 

Meanwhile, strikers on the picket lines endure har- 
rassment and obscenities from police, citizens, and 
other hospital employees, as well as hospital admin- 
istrators. 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box below. 


ERA— Extend protection to men 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has 
delivered a stunning blow to the state protective laws 
for women. Following passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, the EEOC moved quickly to rush into print 
its April 5th guidelines. 

An EEOC speaker at the June meeting of Union 
Women’s Alliance to Gain Equality (Union WAGE), took 
die position that the April 5th guidelines are a great step 
forward for women, that all protective laws are now 
extended to men. 

In fact, the guidelines extend only two protective 
laws, the minimum wage and premium pay (time and a 
half overtime after 40 hours), and then make a distinction 
between them and sex-oriented laws, such as rest and 
meal times and physical facilities. 

On these sex-oriented laws, section III of the guide- 
lines says that if the employer can prove that business 
necessity precludes providing these benefits to both men 
and women, then the state law is in conflict with and 
superceded by Title VII and the employer shall not pro- 
vide them to either sex. What does business necessity 
mean? Profits? If the first two laws were extended to 
men, all protective laws should have been extended. 

The feminist movement can be an important element 
in this struggle, particularly because only 12 per cent of 
women workers nationally are organized into unions and 
are In a very weak position to light the destruction of 
the protective laws. 

The EEOC has demonstrated by the distinction made 
between these laws that they have capitulated to the 
business interests and stabbed working women in the 
heart. They are part of the current anti-labor attack by 
business and its government, exemplified by the wage- 
freeze. They are in fact not one bit concerned with the 
rights of working women and are acting to deny those 
rights and increase our oppression and exploitation. 

Union WAGE, an organization of female trade union 
feminists fighting for equal rights for women and wom- 
en’s liberation, has opened a scathing attack on the 
EEOC. They are appealing to working women to fight for 
state laws extending the protective laws to men and 
against the ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment 
until the passage of such laws. 

— Joan Jordan 

San Francisco State College Women’s Caucus 

Union W.A.G.E. 


The workers are finding problems not only with 
management, but also with their own union officials. 
Donations were received from union members across 
the country in an effort to give the workers some 
income dining the lean strike days. After one check, 
they were told by union officials that they would get 
no more since the rest of the money was being used 
for other expenses. 

Hospital “dismissal” of the workers after they went 
on strike made it possible for some strikers to get 
unemployment compensation. One practical nurse said 
that her unemployment checks pins some* alimony and 
the money saved on babysitting, gives her more money 
than she received when she was working. 

The long, hard struggle; the sometimes vicious 
harassment, and the obvious double-dealing of both 
union and management, have caused some workers to 
take a long hard look at their situation. One woman 
commented, “After all of this is over, I’m not sore I 
want to work for them any more.” 

f Devlin calls 
for Irish 
workers unity 

“If it hadn’t been for the fact that I had an 
essentially Christian background, poverty would 
have made me bitter rather than socialist, and 
what I knew of politics would have made me 
mad Republican.” Bernadette Devlin explains in 
her book, The Price of My Soul, that in more 
ways than one, religion plays a part in the direc- 
tion of the present struggle in Northern Ireland. 

Religion is used to divide (he working class in 
Northern Ireland in much the same way that race is 
used in the United States. The well-to-do Protestants 
and Catholics play on the fears and prejudices of (he 
workers to keep them separated and to maintain their 
own positions. 

On the other hand, many Catholic leaders have 
injected anti-Protestant strains into the civil rights 
movement, all to re-inforce the Protestant fears and 
allow the real class issue to be poshed into the back- 
ground. With this kind of situation you had “Catholic 
slum landlords marching virtuously beside the tenants 
they exploited, Catholic employers marching in, protest 
against the Protestants they excluded from their fac- 
tories.” And now a civil war threatens that will solve 
none of their problems. 

Writing briefly of -the early Irish rebellions and the 
eventual partition of North and South Ireland, die ex- 
plains how easy it is for many Catholics to blame all 
of their problems on partition. At one time Bernadette 
also believed a united Ireland was the solution, until 
she realized that that would “merely alter the boun- 
daries of injustice” because there is just as much 
poverty in the south of Ireland. 

Her political ideas evolved from radical Republicanism 
to socialism. No theories other than socialism gave her 
satisfying answers: terrorism had the risk of hurting 
innocent people and it wouldn’t solve their major prob- 
lems; liberal ideas have too much legitimacy to the 
system; and Communists were elitist and too far re- 
moved from the daily lives of the workers to under- 
stand their problems. 

Bernadette Devlin learns a lesson when the student 
organization, People’s Democracy, joins the Civil Rights 
Association, and that is: you should unite with others 
for a common purpose, hut never at the risk of your 
own ideas as to where you are going. The development 
of the student organization was stifled because the CRA 
just wanted Catholic control of Catholic areas. Uniting 
people is the most important task because, “only if it’s an 
all Ireland working-class revolution are there enough of 
us to overthrow the powers that be.” 

The Women’s Liberation movement should learn 
from this lesson so it won’t become compartmentalized 
or transformed into a “single-issue for middle-class- 
women-only” movement. 

—Debbie Brown, Los Angeles 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


Sickening mess of US politics 

By Ethel Dunbar 

National politics in this country is in such a mess 
that if it weren’t for trying to get Nixon out people 
probably wouldn’t vote in the November election. I was 
talking with a white woman when all hell broke loose 
over the discovery of Senator Eagleton’s mental treat- 
ment. She said that Nixon should have been treated as 
a mental patient, and Vice-President Agnew spent time 
in a mental hospital, and the American public knows 
George Wallace acts like he is unbalanced but there is 
no big issue about them because the press and news 
media play it down. 

I have just read where the four men who broke into 
the Democratic National Committee office were paid 
$114,000 from the Republican special security funds. The 
publicity on this, however, has 'been on the quiet side. 

Then you have some so-called labor leaders, like 
Fitzsimmons of the Teamsters, attacking McGovern. This 
is because he is indebted to Nixon for releasing Hoffa 
from prison. Nixon won’t even let Holla’s son be tried 
for mishandling union funds hut thinks that workers will 
be dumb enough to follow his advice. 

George Mieany has a long record of being anti-Black 
and a hawk on the war. He and Nixon are in the same 
boat so it is no surprise to me that he is not for Mc- 
Govern, since he said he would end the war 90 days 
after he is elected. 

Nixon has never done anything to help working peo- 
ple. He is a racist and he is trying to sell every American 
worker down the Republican misery river. 


LA. Black longshoremen 
renew fight for full seniority 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Prior to World War II 
there weren’t any Blacks on the waterfront. Near 
the end of the war was when the lily-white situa- 
tion ended. The plan was to get rid of all Blacks 
when the war terminated. 

We decided to organize for the purpose of remaining 
there. It wasn’t easy. They coined a phrase after we 
began to offer resistance: “We can’t share the starva- 
tion and misery.” We heard 1 it so .much it made us sick. 
After they voted us out, we hired an attorney to try 
to get back. 

We won an out of court settlement in which the 
union and the PMA (Pacific Maritime Association) 
agreed to bring us back. We had the understanding that 
when we were re-registered we would not lose any senior- 
ity. The union tried to live up to tiiis. When it came to 
promotions they counted the time that we were out of 
the union, which was approximately three years. But 
PMA granted vacations without counting that time. This 
was most important for retirement. Some of the fellows 
found they didn’t have enough seniority without the 
early years. 

So we started the fight all over again. We took 
our grievance all the way to the coast arbitrator, who 
ruled against us. The majority of the people who were 
hurt were Black workers, but the arbitrator didn’t look 
at this. The case is now in federal court. 

Some white workers gave us good support in the 
deregistration fight. These workers realized what the 
motivation for deregistration was and by supporting us 
they were fighting against this discrimination. Within 
the deregistered group there were whites, and! naturally 
they were very close to us. A lot of them are still with 
us in: the fight to get back our seniority through the 
courts. 

Entry of Blacks into the union has been delayed 
because of the sponsorship program based on the senior- 
ity in the industry. Prior to sponsorship guys came in 
by working at the docks. By sponsorship Blacks were 
kept out as long as possible. The union may deny it, 
but the history will show that Blacks were not allowed 
to sponsor until they were in 8 or 9 years. 

Seniority is a principle in unions, but it has been 
prostituted. They used to distribute ship gangs on a 
rotating list, first come, first served. But when a Black 
guy who could drive winches moved close to the number 
one spot, the union passed a rule that ship gangs would 
be banded out on a seniority basis. So that shot him 
way back. 

Since Blacks have been in the industry for a long 
time they have now watered seniority down. If today 
seniority alone prevailed for determining promotion, there 
would be many more Blacks in skilled and supervisory 
positions. —Black longshoreman, LA 
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W.Va. coal miners wildcat after mine disaster 


Morgantown, W. Va. — So great was the anger 
of the northern Western Virginia’s coal miners 
over the death of nine miners who were killed 
because of violation of federal and state safety 
laws at nearby Blacksville #1 mine on Saturday, 
July 22, that union officials tried to keep them 
from exploding into a general safety strike by 
declaring an official 24 hour “mourning period” 
for the following Tuesday, July 25. 

The nine miners, working behind a continuous min- 
ing machine being moved from one section of the mine 
to another, were trapped when a part of the continuous 
miner struck an overhead electric cable, sparking a 
sudden fire. Caught downwind of the fire, which should 
have never been permitted because safety laws specify 
that no machinery is to be moved while miners are in 
the same air channel, the trapped men could not escape. 

Frantic rescue efforts failed; the fire raged out of 
control, and on Tuesday morning July 25, the nine men 
were entombed when Consolidation Coal Company offici- 
als ordered the mine sealed. 

In the four years since Blacksville No. 1, one of 
Consol’s newest mines, was opened in 1968, it has been 
cited for a total of 485 safety law violations, 19 of them 
so severe that mine inspectors ordered the mine closed 
until the violatipns were corrected. 

The coal miners at No. 1 also probably have the 
lowest average age of any coal mine in the nation. 
Many of the miners are Vietnam veterans, and have a 
history of militant action marked by wildcat strikes. 
More wildcat strikes against unsafe conditions and com- 
pany abuse have flared at Blacksville No. 1 than any 
other mine in the nation. 

With this record of callous unconcern by Consolida- 
tion Coal Company for the lives and welfare of the men 
and their families, it is not difficult to understand why 
the mine has such a record of strikes. It literally is 
a matter of life and death for the miners, as was all 
too clearly demonstrated by the killer fire which snuffed 
out the lives of the nine miners. 

The senselessness of the death of the nine men, 
adding another tragedy to the endless coal mine trage- 
dies which daily stalk West Virginia’s mines, embittered 
coal miners in surrounding areas. Feeding the flames 
of anger was the fact that this same unsafe and illegal 
practice had been followed in many other area mines. 

The miners responded by conducting a widespread 
wildcat strike instead of simply observing the official 


GM Southgate 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Labor (Relations was created when 
the union members were organized and the union was 
strong. In those days, when foremen created trouble the 
workers would either sit down on the job until the prob- 
lem was taken care of, or they just went home until top 
management took care of the problem and the foremen. 
In order to keep production going management came up 
with the idea of Labor Relations to settle disputes in the 
plant. In the early days of Labor Relations .the workers 
stuck together as one. The foremen had to watch their 
steps, for df they got out of line they were likely to get 
hauled up to Labor Relations and disciplined. 

But today the union has lost its strength, has lost 
any say-so over production. And Labor Relations has 
gotten stronger as the union has gotten weaker. Now 
their duty is to back the foreman to the hilt, right or 
wrong. They even help them in making up their lies. 

The particular men who work in Labor Relations 
can be nice guys or they can be sadists. It makes little 
difference how they carry out their duties. But we were 
a little disturbed to see in the June issue of the Assem- 
bler an article attacking a Japanese Labor Relations man 
by using old stereotypes against Oriental people. These 
are the type of actions that the company has used for a 
long time to make sure we workers — Black, Brown, Yel- 
low and White — never get together. It is called divide 
and rule. 

Each section should discuss the election of a shop 
steward for every foreman, and act upon it. Then when 
Labor Relations tries to put one of us on Tweedy Blvd., 
they will have to put the whole section on Tweedy and 
get no production. See how many brothers get a DLO 
(Disciplinary Lay Off) then. 

—Southgate GM Workers Committee 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — We are just back from model change 
here at Fleetwood, and so far most jobs aren’t changed. 
But I am waiting for management to add that extra 
screw on one job and that extra bolt on .the next until 
somewhere down the line they will eliminate a man. 
When the foremen start bunching together and shaking 
their heads we will be at war again, because manage- 
ment will be trying to get rid of people. 

One thing I did notice, when I was walking up on 
the fourth floor, is that the foreman Sheldon Dalton isn’t 


mourning period. Many mines throughout West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and other coal states staged sympathy 
walkouts demanding enforcement of state and federal 
safety laws. 

Even as they struck the mines, the miners knew 
that enforcement of the safety laws is not possible with 
the limited state and federal coal mine inspectors. The 
miners know from their continuing, daily experiences 
with death and danger that the mines will never be made 
safe until they have the power to enforce safety in their 
own hands. 

Goodwill workers win rights 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Workers at Goodwill In- 
dustries, after three days of job-actions and strike, 
have won the right to organize at their Minneap- 
olis plant, the largest and most profitable Good- 
will in the country. Many “handicapped” persons 
work for Goodwill, but to the shock of outsiders 
many other workers are not. Workers there say 
their primary handicap is working for Goodwill. 
Yet beginning pay for some workers is 35 cents an hour. 
Top pay is $1.75 an hour. There was a company union 
called the “Workers’ Committee.” ' 

Workers at Minneapolis Goodwill first tried orga- 
nizing within the “Workers’ Committee.” At one meet- 
ing, resolutions calling for reforms of Minneapolis Good- 
will and workers’ control of production passed unani- 
mously. These resolutions were reaffirmed at subsequent 
meetings. By way of retaliation, management suppressed 
the “Workers’ Committee.” 

Workers then approached several official unions, 
asking them to “legitimize” the organizing that was going 
on among Goodwill workers. None of them wanted to 
tarnish their public image by organizing “handicapped” 
workers, so Goodwill workers proceeded on their own. 

They organized a two-day sick call. Over 60 per cent 
of the workers participated, phoning in sick each morn-, 
ing. Management dismissed it as a bluff. On the third 
day. Goodwill workers called a full-scale strike. Minnea- 
polis Goodwill was completely shut down. Truck drivers 
and other laborers respected the picket lines. 

To save itself from public scandal, management 
capitulated the same day. The workers won various 
demands, most importantly recognition of their own 
negotiating committee, and the right to freely organize 
within the Minneapolis Goodwill plant. 


there anymore. The story about him in News and Letters 
(April, 1972) was so widely read in the plant that he took 
it as a slap on the back. He would go up to white fore- 
men and point out his name in the paper. He didn’t see 
the funny grins those white boys flashed when he walked 
away. The company used him like any other house n-r 
and now that they’re through with him he’s gone. 

Since Nixon has been in office GM has been riding 
all over the UAW as well as the rank-and-file. Now 
if anything comes up, the foreman tells you what you 
will have to do and how to do it. He has no fear of the 
committeeman because the union has no power. As 
tilings stand today the UAW is not a serious labor orga- 
nization; it is more of a political party. 

There was a lot of talk that toe Democrats were 
thinking of nominating Woodcock for Vice-President. The 
idea of “putting labor in the White House” is so strong 
that I am sure they would have won, but those with the 
money said “no.” As things stand now toe election 
could go to the one who finds the biggest scandal. 

—Production worker, Fleetwood 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich.— Many workers are dying in .this plant 
because of toe rat race in production. We are supposed 
to have a contractual agreement between the company 
and toe union that when a worker dies in toe plant, toe 
insurance we carry pays double -indemnity. If your insur- 
ance is $10,000, and you die in toe plant, your beneficiary 
should be paid $20,000. I do not know of one beneficiary 
who has been paid toe double indemnity, although I have 
known many workers to pass away in this plant. 

When a worker tries to check it out with the union, 
they tell him -that there is no way to prove that the 
deceased passed away in the plant. The first aid always 
rushes toe patient to the ambulance in order to get him 
to the hospital as quickly as possible, even if workers 
can see that he is dead. 

The death report always reads: “Dead on arrival.” 
So the company says there is no proof of where the death 
occurred. They say he died in the ambulance. But Mack 
workers as weU as the company and the union leaders 
know that we have seen workers carried out who were 
already dead. 

After the company works a human being to death, 
then they cheat the family out of the -money. I-t is sicken- 
ing. Workers must see that this never happens again. 

—Chrysler Mack worker 
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by John Allison 

The UAW summoned all Political Action Committee 
Board members and officers to Cobo Hall. The reason 
for this conference was to hear reports given by Doug 
Fraser, Jack Edwards and Leonard Woodcock on what 
was best for Labor. 

The Pay Board was attacked. Second in order of 
a ttack was toe Labor Board. The Supreme Court received 
the last blast. The UAW leadership led by Mazey is very 
unhappy with the Court’s ruling on the question of re- 
tirees. 

NIXON COURT DIRTY WORK 

Auto management had pressed a court case to sepa- 
rate the negotiations concerning retiree benefits from 
the -bargaining of the traditional contract for the plant 
workers. They waited until Nixon’s packed court was 
set up, toen moved the case up -for decision. As expected, 
the Nixon court supported auto management. 

This is clearly a device to further try and 1 divide 
labor solidarity. The companies hope that the rank-and- 
file workers won’t be so eager to strike for redree bene- 
fits once they get their contract signed. 

The UAW leadership blames President Nixon for all 
of these problems and many more. With this we were 
given the choice of voting for Nixon, McGovern or take 
Meany’s “no choke.” The rank-and-file members beyond 
the shadow of any doubt have endorsed McGovern. 

SISTER BLASTS GM 

But toe high moments of the conference were when 
one -sister rose and raised the question of the strikes in 
GM over production standards. She pointed out that the 
Lordstown and Norwood, Ohio, strikes were signs of 
what was going on in all GM plants, and in all auto 
plants for -that matter. 

Every auto worker knows that as soon as manage- 
ment gives a dime raise, they speedup production to 
get back their dime and a pound of flesh besides. 

All the king’s horses and all toe king’s men do not 
seem to be able to stop GM from making more and 
more money with less and less men. She asked for a full 
report. The local unions present all pledged support and 
eager willingness to take on GM again. 

P.0, union leaders phy 
politics; workers get shaft 

New York, N.Y.— Branch 36 went to the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers to throw out President Rade- 
macher, but they came back with less than noth- 
ing. This was no surprise to us. For weeks they’ve 
been telling us how bad Rademacher is, as if we 
weren’t working under his 1971 contract and 
didn’t know! We aren’t stupid. 

While they have been busy with our time and dues 
trying to take over the national presidency, manage- 
ment has been giving us everything from increased 
work loads to suspensions. Our local president claims 
to have predicted many of the changes that the USPS 
introduced, but what has he done to fight them? He 
rode to power on the backs of the courageous letter 
carriers who were fed up and walked out in 1979, against 
the directives of the union leaders who were in office 
THEN. But he was on the other side of the platform 
last summer when the new contract came up and all 
postal workers wanted to strike. We thought that voting 
‘yes’ meant strike but instead we were told that ‘yes’ 
meant we had handed the decision over to them. 

One by one the local leaders got up and told us that 
all their commitments of support across the country 
had backed down. Of couse, we had no commitments 
in 1970 except to ourselves. It was the only way to make 
our voices heard when seven men were ratifying a 
contract for 700,000 postal workers. 

It’s true that Rademacher is one of the worst sell- 
outs in union history, but what will we do when our 
new contract comes up in 1973 and he’s still in office? 
Wait until the next convention in 1976 to try and get 
a ‘good guy’ in? What about all the grievances that 
have piled up while our local was out playing politics? 
You don’t settle station grievances in Washington any- 
way! 

Our local leadership came to office because they 
promised to listen to what we are thinking. Maybe 
they’ve had the mail bag off too long. 

'• —Letter Carrier, GPO 
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■awroayifl British strikers bring Tories to heel; U.S. worker revolt spreads 


With stunning swiftness in the third week of July, 
what began as a strike of Britain’s 40,000 dock workers 
for higher wages and job security suddenly exploded 
into a chain of events which brought Britain to the brink 
of a general strike, gained international working class 
support and forced the Tory government of Prime Minis- 
ter Edward Heath to its knees (See p.l article). 

Behind this massive revolt of the British workers 
was their total opposition to the Industrial Relations Act 
passed last August. This anti-labor legislation aimed at 
eliminating wildcat strikes, and provided for fines against 
unions whose members engaged in wildcats. 

EARLY PROTESTS 

British workers, knowing that this law was designed 
to shackle and destroy itheir power and their unions, 
pleaded for national action against this threat. Instead 
of heeding this outcry against this vicious slave labor 
law, British Labor Party leaders instead scheduled de- 
bates on— British entry into the European Common Mar- 
ket; and the labor bureaucrats merely published a few 
pamphlets and held a few rallies against the Act. 

The workers, however, were not about to give up 
what they had won in bitter struggles against the capital- 
ist class: the right to strike. Nor would they permit any 
handful of politicians in Parliament to legislate that right 
away from them. 

Although the Act was passed, the revolt of the work- 
ers against this legislation can be seen in this figure: in 
the first six months of 1972 under the Industrial Relations 
Act, British wildcat strikes and walkouts resulted in 
nearly Id million lost work days. This is not only more 
titan was lost in all of 1971, it is more than any year 
since the British General Strike of 1926! In addition, the 
Tory government had fined unions to the tune of some 
$200,000 under the Act because of wildcat strikes. 

So the scene was set, and was triggered by the 
arrest of five dockers who were picketing against scabs 
working on containerized ship cargoes. With the arrests, 
sympathy strikes swept the country. Instead of a strike 
of 40,000 dock workers, the Heath Tory government faced 
some 200,000 striking workers who demanded release of 
the prisoners and set a general strike for Monday, July 


24, to back up their demand. 

WORKERS TAKE LEAD 

In their spontaneous action, the workers took over 
the leadership of the battle. This single but most pro- 
found fact is what both struck terror into the capitalist 
class and its Heath government, and sent them scurry- 
ing like scared rats to find a legal pretext to quickly 
free the imprisoned five. 

But even more important was the support given by 
workers in other nations, and especially dock workers, 
who refused to handle British shipping in their own ports. 
These included workers in France, Italy, Scandinavian 
countries as well as Canadian and U.S. longshoremen. 

The Heath .government averted, at least temporarily, 
the general strike by freeing the five dock workers. But 
the dock strike continued in force and produced emer- 
gency government measures which are serving to further 
unite labor in its opposition to the Tory government. 

U.S. WORKERS ON MOVE, TOO 

On .this side of the Atlantic, new battle lines are 
being drawn between the demand for greater produc- 
tivity by Nixon’s management administration and the re- 
volt of the working class. Under Nixon’s New Economic 
Policy launched a year ago, corporations are -reaping 
record profits while unemployment grows and the speed- 
up of workers intensifies. 

Although 1972 is reported to be a low rate strike 
year, In the first six months there were at least 2500 
strikes — most of them erupting over unbearable condi- 
tions of work. 

Certainly .the GM workers in Lordstown and Nor- 
wood, Ohio, reflect that revolt. At (Lordstown, the work- 
ers successfully resisted -the company speed-up of over 
100 cars per hour. This plant ,the most automated, with 
the most efficient management team GM could get to- 
gether, was set up in rural mid-America, employed 
mostly young men with little or no labor history to per- 
mit GM free sway in the speed-up. Any worker could 
have told GM what Lordstown proved: that inhuman 
production breeds human revolt. The same scene is 
being played in the Norwood speed-up strike, where the 
workers have been out for four months. 


This same revolt was also being expressed among 
the coal miners, especially in northern West Virginia on 
the aftermath of a mine fire which claimed the lives of 
nine miners at the Blacksville #1 mine of Consolidated 
Coal Co. A rash of wildcat strikes broke out in protest 
over the killing of these miners because mine safety laws 
were violated by the company. 

It appears that Consol tried to take a page out of 
GM’s speed-up book. Most of the Blacksville #1 miners 
are young, and the company tried the same tactics of 
speed-up that GM is famous for. But the opposition of 
these young men followed 1 the same course as those of 
the auto workers (see article, P.3). 

This revolt of workers in all industrial countries in 
this age of state capitalism is expressed everywhere. And 
that is what underscores the importance of the interna- 
tional working class support the British strikers were 
able to inspire. It is crucial that these links grow strong 
to combat the moves that governments everywhere are 
undertaking to try to squeeze more and more production 
out of their workers. 
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THE ELECTIONS 

Eagleton’s ambitions made him stupid 
enough not to reveal his mental history 
to McGovern. But as far as mental con- 
ditions go, it ought to be easy to show 
that Nixon is a far more serious “men- 
tal case.” I don’t think people call him 
“the mad bomber” for a joke. 

Secretary 

Detroit 

* * * 

You could see some of the new dele- 
gates at the Democratic Convention 
gradually becoming disenchanted with 
the Democratic version of participatory 
democracy as the TV spectacular pro- 
gressed. I was reminded of some of the 
UAW conventions I’ve seen. At first, the 
illusion that anything could happen, and 
then the realization that the manipulat- 
ors are still in control. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

The same stupid radicals who refuse 
to recognize that there is racism in the 
working class and that Wallaceism isn’t 
populism, also don’t recognize the dif- 
ference within the ruling class — that 
McGovern doesn’t equal Wallace or 
Nixon. 

Technician 
New York 

* * * 

As soon as Nixon chose Agnew, those 
spineless Republican “liberals” Rocke- 
feller and Javits, fell right in line. 
Rockefeller fell all over himself for the 
honor of nominating Nixon. And Javits 
— who was busy opposing Agnew up to 
then, as if he wasn’t just Nixon’s “Char- 
lie McCarthy” — stuffed his foot in his 
mouth as soon as he found out the boss 
wasn’t going with Connally or some 
other dummy. 

Disgusted 
New York 

* * * 

I stayed up all night just to watch 
Daley’s defeat at the Democratic Con- 
vention. 

Chicago ’68 Veteran 
Connecticut 

* S » 

I hope your election campaign is not 
getting you down. It’s rather sad to think 
that “democracy” has been reduced to 
the level of selling soap, when one thinks 
of the history of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the radical spirit of that time. 

Hyde Park Socialist 
. • London 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

LSM Information Center is a political 
organization staffed completely by volun- 
teer labor. The funds received from our 
publications go into support work for 
the liberation movements in the Portu- 
guese colonies, either in the form of 
material support (clothing, medicine, 
foods) or to produce literature on the 
struggles in southern Africa and sup- 
ply quantities of these to the Movements 
for their own use. 

We are constantly trying to increase 
our distribution in order to inform more 
North Americans of the criminal op- 
pression practiced by the imperialist 
powers in the Portuguese colonies as well 
as increase the support we give the li- 
beration movements. 

Please inform your readers that they 
can write for a free summer publica- 
tions list or send $2 for a sample packet 
of our publications to: 

LSM Information Center 
Box 338 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


"VANGUARD PARTYISM" 

As a member of I.S., 1 would like to 
deal with the "criticism” in the last 
issue of our rank-and-file Chicago con- 
ference . . . 

The key to your misunderstanding 
is that, despite all your protestations to 
the contrary, your method is not a di- 
alectical one. That is, the “unity” of 
opposites you speak of takes into con- 
sideration only one thing— the movement 
of the masses now and where their 
heads, their consciousness is now; but 
you do not even try to answer the ques- 
tion; how does mass consciousness get 
from here to there, i.e. to revolutionary 
socialist consciousness? 

Your writer derides “a lot of program” 

. . . The program is a program for the 
working class. It attempts to bring the 
most highly advanced layers of the work- 
ing class from the here to the there of 
socialist consciousness . . . 

To deal with capitalism, you need a 
solution— and a method of getting there. 
That method is the transitional method, 
comrades, the program of transitional 
(“consciousness-raising,” if you wish) 
demands . . . 

Greg Alden 
New York 

* * * 

I haven’t read Blood hi My Eye yet, 
so l feel funny criticizing George Jack- 


Mteader*s 


son, because I have liked him so much. 
But his idea of consciousness, as dis- 
cussed in Elliot Douglass’s column last 
issue frightens me. If the opposite of 
consciousness is indifference, blindness, 
blankness, that just lays the groundwork 
for elitism when someone disagrees with 
you. I thought consciousness was bom 
of class society, or any society where 
there is ‘‘lordship and bondage” to what- 
ever degree or by whatever name. In 
this society you are either “seething” or 
“moving,” certainly not “Wank.” 

Perhaps it is just that I hate words 
like “indifference, blankness, collective, 
progressive,” because you lay your 
mind open to “backwardness of masses” 
and a need for elitism. These are not 
philosophical words to me. They are 
words that are always used by the coun- 
ter-revolution within the revolution. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

The “Hiroshima Day” demonstration 
in New York on August 5 was just 
another indication of how lame the or- 
ganized left is. Except for .the leaflets 
that were knee-deep in Duffy Square, 
there was no mention of the nuclear 
massacre whatsoever. The non-event 
was mainly a carbon copy of the May 
13 march from the same place to the 
same destination. Central Park, where 
the same type of Trotskyite cheerlead- 
ers spewed the same b ird-br ained non- 
sense: “Out Now! Vote SWF in Novem- 
ber!” 

The only difference between the 
marches was the reduction in’ numbers 
of people who came from 10,000 to 
100 . 

The Trots are being utterly hysterical 
about their contention that McGovern 
has fooled every anti-war American away 
from their NPAC-fronted rallies. I think 
the fact that nobody bothered to come 
was because anybody with any intelli- 
gence had long ago discerned the stag- 
nation in thought and action of the “van- 
guard” parties. Disgusted leftist 

New York 


RED CARPETS 

Everyone is dispirited by the Nixon 
junkets, and the red carpets that haven’t 
been rolled out like that since Ribben- 
trop! Everyone is dispirited, but unlike 
you people they are unable to draw the 
logical inferences from that. Five bucks 
is enclosed to help you along. 

Instructor 

Massachusetts 


WORKERS ON THE MOVE 

Seattle longshoremen have really been 
moving — in order not to move. The 
company is threatening to move from 
Seattle to Tacoma. The reason? Two 
steady men (described in the last issue 
of N&L) were put on, and the dockers 
slowed down. If the Tacoma longshore- 
men are like their fellow-workers in 
Seattle, the company may have to 
threaten to move to Portland. 

Reader 

Oregon 

* * * 

In June, a total of 2000 workers at 
three different workplaces in Minnesota 
owned by the Hanna Mining Company, 
and controlled by the U.S. Steel Corp., 
walked off their jobs to protest unsafe 
and unhealthy work-conditions in the 
Hanna operations. Four men had recent- 
ly been killed and two crippled for life 
because of accidents in the mines. At 
the end of a month and a half there was 
no end of the wildcat in sight. 

In June there was also a work stop- 
page on the docks in Duluth. Longshore- 
men and other port workers gathered at 
a .big meeting to protest the unhealthy 
and unsafe working conditions created 
by rats. The dock workers had been talk- 
ing to management about this problem 
for 15 years. 

About the same time, 15,000 construc- 
tion workers in Minnesota went on strike 
because of speedup, and attempts to 
lower standards to what they were in the 
twenties. The Contractors retaliated with 


li 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Editor’s Note: Below are brief excerpts from three sec- 
tions of the draft Perspectives Report for the coming 
convention of News & Letters Committees. The full re- 
port can be ordered from N&L for 35c plus 15c postage.) 

* $ 

The Vietnam War and Global Summitry 

The carnage Nixon has ordered in Vietnam, in the 
South as well as the North, has resulted in the kind of 
“mistake” only a mad nuclear world can visit on the 
innocents — napaiming children! No surrealist painting 
of wildly imagined horrors could have matched the un- 
speakable human tragedy as mothers and fathers were 
running with their naked burned children in their arms. 

At the very moment when, thereby, we were wit- 
nessing the transformation of My Lais into a veritable 
“way of life”, the “patriotic” American way of life, the 
madman who had ordered ceaseless bombing displayed 
the further unspeakable hypocrisy by declaring his flying 
about the world with a head full of blueprints for global 
realignment, a foundation for nothing short of “a gene- 
ration of peace!” A press that can report such absolute 
opposites as. if there were a grain of truth in the forked- 
tongue talk of peace, and that the atrocity in Vietnam is 
only one more example — and not an uncommon one— that 
“war is hell”, is, in actuality, offering proof that we 
have, indeed, reached the end of “civilization”! And 
when such a President can be welcomed both in Peking 
and Moscow, the one-world rotteness smells to high 
heaven. 

AN END must be put to this not-so-creeping barbar- 
ism! The attempt to close all doors to revolutionaries 
and call the No Exit sign “peaceful co-existence" can- 
not change the stark truth: Betrayal by any other name 
still equals counter-revolution ... 

• 

Racism, State-Capitalism — and Global Summitry 

Nixon, the great believer in, planner and practitioner 
of the shock treatment, brought 1971 to an end with, on 
the one hand, the finalization of the trip to Peking with- 
out the consultation either with Congress or with his in- 
ternational allies, and, on the other hand, announcing 
Emperor-like, a 90-day freeze of wages and prices, espe- 


Ways to combat 

dally wages. At the some time he suddenly not only 
slapped a surcharge on exports from his closest private 
capitalistic allies— Japan and West Germany — but, as 
world trader temporarily turned isolationist, also broadly 
hinted that all alliances are up for grabs because he now 
had a vision of a new World Order. Having thus shaken 
up the whole world, Nixon carried out what was upper- 
most in his spurious vision at home: having found in 
racism a way to keep labor divided, he proceeded, at 
one and the same time, to keep labor in harness, and 
to initiate still another counter-revolution against every 
aspect of the Black Revolution. 

The “Negro Question” has ever been the touchstone 
of American civilization that exposed the hollowness of 
its democracy— from the very moment of its birth, with 
the Declaration of Independence that rested on Black 
slavery, down to the latest Nixon moves to turn the 
clock of history back on even so elementary a question 
as education. What is new in the state-capitalist age is 
that Nixon, having found in racism a way to break up 
the total opposition of the working class against his 
“New Economic Policy”, is aiming to take control of 
the very mode of life of all. 

THE NED-FASCIST aspects surfaced with Wallace, 


Ways to Combat ‘PAX Americana’ 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

1. The Vietnam War and Global Summitry 

II. Racism, State-Capitalism — and Global 
Summitry 

III. The Almost-Revolution and the Almost- 
Dialectic 

IV. Our Tasks 

Price: 35c plus 15c postage 
Order from : News & Letters, 

1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan 48207 


'Pax Americana' 

whose demagoguery created a “mass base” for racism... 

Whether or not Wallace can continue now that he 
is physically incapacitated to be the leader of racist 
counter-revolution; whether or not racism will help elect 
Nixon; and whether or not the liberals can “reduce” it 
into a “local” issue, the point is that racism, having 
always been the Great Divide, has, with state-capital- 
ism, become Nixon’s “unique” contribution. Neo-fascism 
surely has a new face. Nixon has made it as respectable 
as “lovable” Archie Bunker has made bigotry the “in” 
thing. 

We would forget at our peril that Nazism wasn’t 
the only form of fascism nor Quisling the only form of 
collaborationism; that it was ingrained in “Western 
civilization” at its highest cultural level, France. Just 
how ingrained it was can be seen in the film, “The 
Sorrow and The Pity” (which is still forbidden in 
France). Most important of all, it is in our day appear- 
ing in all sorts of new “little ways” like anti-busing. 
When Nixon rolls the clock of history backward on “edu- 
cation”, we must not forget that question relates not 
alone to the 1954 Supreme Court decision, but all the 
way back to the period of the post-Civil War President 
Johnson who first violated the victory of the Civil War. 
Nixon’s brand of state-capitalism is not only inseparable 
from his Pax Americana globalism, but also from the 
neo-fascist elements in Wallaceism, armed with state- 
power . . . 

• 

The Almost-Revolution and the Almost-Dialectic 

... By the time of the almost-revolution in France, 
May 1968, the New Left seemed to learn from it that 
theory cannot after all be left to be picked up “en route”. 
So overpowering, however, was the New Left’s illusions 
about Mao’s so-called Cultural Revolution, as if that 
were the realization of Marx’s theory of the permanent 
revolution, that none set down to work out a new relation, 
of theory to practice, the dialectic of thought, rooted in 
the new spontaneous outbursts. 

Instead, the dialectic of revolution itself was re- 
duced, at best, to “strategy” as if that were the equiv- 
( Continued on Page 7) 


Views 


a generalized lockout— affecting 175,000 
workers. There isn’t a town in Northeast- 
ern Minnesota without a picket line of 
some type of construction-worker. 

Observer 

Minnesota 

* * * 

The 175,000 workers of the internation- 
al monopoly Dunlop-Pirelli (tires and 
rubber products) have taken one more 
step towards the practice of workers’ 
solidarity across the borders. 

In a recent conference in Geneva, 
representatives of workers from Dun- 
lop-Pirelli (DP) plants in 20 countries 
decided to strike in the future in support 
of company workers in other areas of the 
world. For example, they might strike 
in England or France in relation to con- 
flicts in Spain or South Africa, where 
workers have little or no possibility to 
strike. 

This action was the workers’ angry 
response to the recent fusion of the two 
big monsters, Dunlop and Pirelli, whose 
“rationalization” caused the firing of 
thousands of workers. D-P workers in 
Italy and England simultaneously went 
on a demonstration-strike in protest 
against the ■ firings. The strike was 
named “Eurostrike.” 

Worker 

Denmark 

* * * 

Fifty-three employees of Howard 
Johnson’s at Belleville, Mich., were pick- 
eting because they were locked out for 
about two weeks last month. The motel’s 
franchise had been returned to the par- 
ent company, and non-union labor hired 
instead. Because of the Burns Decision of 
the Supreme Court, when a business is 
sold the new owner need no longer 
abide by previous labor agreements. 
Many workers were women, 50 years 
and older, with 10-12 years seniority. 

A couple of days after a front-page 
story in a Detroit paper, the picket line 
was no longer visible from the freeway. \ 


So maybe public anger is stronger than 
Nixon’s court. 

Observer 

Detroit 

• 

RACISM 

Nothing was more revealing and re- 
volting than the lynching in effigy of 
Judge Roth in a lily-white suburb of 
Detroit, after a mock-trial — in which 
Irene McCabe and her racist Naggers 
were the jury! After these racists sur- 
prisingly found him “guilty”, they ad- 
ministered “justice” immediately — 
strung up the effigy, dumped it in a 
wooden box, and tossed it in the river! 
It was so like the old-time Southern 
lynchings that I felt physically sickened 
when I saw it on the TV newscast. 

White Mother 
Detroit 

t- * * 

Fred Walters, a 57-year-old Mississippi 
woodcutter, has been elected president 
of the Gulfcoast Pulpwood Association 
the organization that startled the coun- 
try last fall with its successful strike 
against the South’s giant paper industry. 

Walter’s election, as part of an inter- 
racial group of new officers including 
three blacks and three whites, came as a 
climax to a severe internal struggle that 
has shaken the Association since the 
strike. The new GPA leaders say the 
issues are democratic control of the 
organization and racism. 

It was the high degree of unity between 
black and white woodcutters that many 
people believe was the key to the wood- 
cutters’ historic victory in their strike 
last fall. About 4000 woodcutters took 
part in that strike. Woodcutters work 
under conditions similar to sharecrop- 
ping, and the 1971 strike was the first 
time they had achieved the organized 
strength to improve their situation. 

The GPA ds now engaged in a pro- 
gram of expansion, with plans being 
made for establishing cooperatives to 
supply woodcutters with tools and sup- 
plies, and the organization of new local 
. chapters in both Mississippi and Ala- 


bama. Help would be appreciated. 

GPA 

P.O. Box 754 
Laurel, Miss. 

• 

ANGELA DAVIS 

Your editorial on Angela Davis and 
Communism really hit the mark. I re- 
cently read where Czech intellectuals 
who are being thrown into kangaroo 
courts for exercising the most basic 
rights of free speech have written to her 
expressing joy in her acquital and re- 
questing that she speak out against the 
repression they are undergoing. So far, 
I have heard of nothing that she has 
said about this Stalinist persecution. 

Worker-student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

Angela Davis disappointed me when 
I read in Time Magazine that she had 
refused to support the Czech liberals. 
Few people have a true knowledge of 
both worlds, and have the courage to 
fight for the oppressed in both, as you do. 

Refugee from Mao’s 

“Cultural Revolution” 
Hong Kong 

* * 

When I saw that the new issue of Ms. 
had an article by Kate Millett on Angela 
Davis, I was excited to think that Wo- 
men’s Liberation was finally coming 
to recognize that it needs to link up with 
the Black struggle. But the subtitle in- 
cluded the words “ . . . a personal 
quest ...” and my disappointment 
grew as page after page of Millett’s 
tiresome prose left me feeling cheated. 
I learned a great deal about Millett’s 
neurotic mentality, whereas Angela Da- 
vis remained unreal: a “Joan” (of Arc). 

Nowhere is there mention, let alone 
analysis or critique, of Davis’ political 
philosophy, that of the Communist Par- 
ty. If so superficial a treatment comes 
from a “leader” of WL, it’s time we 
“ordinary” women stopped being so shy 
— we couldn’t be much worse and are 
likely to think a lot clearer! 

Working Mother 
Detroit 

• 

ITALIAN SCENE 

The Italian government has really 
changed <to the right, but we will have to 
wait until September or October to see 
what it can do. They have made an in- 
credible budget that will put it in debt 
for who knows bow long, in order to 


“help the growth of industry and em- 
ployment.” 

The government’s ideas on social legis- 
lation is really “special.” They have in 
mind doing away with the divorce law 
and making prostitution legal. (Italy was 
the last country in Europe to outlaw 
prostitution around 10 years ago.) They 
are planning to enforce a law to make 
Latin compulsory in the elementary 
schools. In other words, their idea of 
social reforms means going back to what 
existed some 100 or more years ago. 

In the meantime, the Catholic, Socialist 
and Communist-Socialist unions have 
united and are planning big attacks 
against the government. Certainly the 
British workers are giving an example 
of how one can fight. Correspondent 

Milan, Italy 


UNITED FARM WORKERS 

For the ten thousand farm workers 
who pick the lettuce that we put into 
our salads, lettuce has become the sym- 
bol of oppression. In August 1970, they 
walked off their jobs in California. The 
issues are not so complex. All they want 
is the opportunity ti* live a decent life 
with dignity. Last year farm workers 
averaged only 135 days of work and an 
annual income of less than $1,600. 

All they are asking is that you not 
eat or buy any more head lettuce until 
they have won their rights. For more 
information, please contact: 

United Farm Workers 
3419 Michigan Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 


SMUGGLED FROM POLAND 

That beautiful article from Poland you 
printed last issue is a’ vindication not 
only of Marxist-Humanism but of Marx 
himself. 

What American worker would not im- 
mediately relate to those conditions of 
labor the Polish workers face? And 
doesn’t the “Party” sound remarkably 
like the union leaders here! 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: We were limited by space 
to printing only a very few brief ex- 
cerpts from the workers ’ document 
smuggled out of Poland. See ad Page 
8, for our full pamphlet on “Shipyard 
Workers Revolt Against Communist 
Party Leaders." 
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Malagasy students 

Tananarive, Malagasy Republic — In April, 
500 students of the School of Medicine and Phar- 
macy in Tananarive struck to demand the same 
rights as those enjoyed by university students. 
The strike developed into a mighty storm of pop- 
ular wrath that has swept Madagascar and even 
toppled the government of the day. 

To teach the recalcitrant students a lesson, the 
Malagasy authorities closed down the school and disband- 
ed the medical students’ union. Late in April, 5,000 stu- 
dents of Tananarive University and 60,000 high school 
pupils struck in solidarity with the medical students, 
Thus almost the entire student body of the Malagasy 
capital joined forces to demand educational reforms and 


Hiroshima Day protest in S.F. 


San Francisco, Cal. — Three hundred Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, Vietnamese, Chi- 
canos, Blacks and Whites came together to com- 
memorate the 27th anniversary of the U.S. attack 
on Hiroshima, but the focus was on present-day 
realities. 


“We must see the dropping of the atom bomb on the 
Japanese people not as an isolated event but rather as 
one more act in the history of United States aggression 
against Asian and Third World people,” a young Asian 
speaker told a solemn crowd gathered at the Peace 
Pagoda of San Francisco’s Cultural Center. 

“In 1945, the United States dropped the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki to test the effects of 
the most modern weapons of war,” said a young Viet- 
namese woman, representing the Union of Vietnamese 
in the United States. “Today it is we, Vietnamese, who 
are the testing ground.” 

Risking the loss of her visa in order to speak out 
against the U.S. war policies, the Vietnamese student de- 
nounced the use of herbicides, defoliants and anti-per- 
sonnel weapons developed especially for the war in 
Vietnam. She condemned the partial destruction of 
Vietnam’s 2,000-year-old dike system which keeps the 
Red River from flooding the 10 million inhabitants of 
the Tonkin Plain, “the rice bowl” of Vietnam. 

A middle-aged organizer of the United Farm Work- 
ers delivered a heated denunciation of U.S. miliary use 
of the Philippines. A Japanese minister recalled the 
“beautiful mushroom cloud in the sky and the bitter 
hell beneath.” Afterwards, demonstrators snakedanced 
through the streets of San Francisco’s wealthy Pacific 
Heights neighborhood to reach the Presidio Army Base. 

At the Presidio, representatives passed through a 
barbed-wire gate to present a list of demands to the base 
commander. They included: 1) an end to the genocide of 
Asian people; 2) acceptance of the seven-point peace 
plan of the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam, and 3) the dismantling of the Western 
Medical Institute of Research, a facility seemingly in- 
volved in research of biological warfare techniques. 

Demonstrators were turned away by waiting 
military police and denied access to die base com- 
mander’s office. — LNS 


“The 1916 Irish revolution gave a signal to 
the world that man’s struggle for freedom 
was not alone an ideological, but a material 
force. It raised a flame that would continue 
to burn until independence was finally won. 
Lenin hailed the rebellion and accepted it 
as the real test of his thesis on self- 
determination ...” — Marxism and Free- 
dom, p. 164 

New British Edition of 

Marxism and Freedom 

—from 1776 to Today 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 
With a special preface by Harry McShane and a 
new appendix “Mao’s China and the ‘Proletarian 
Cultural RevolutionV’ by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Published by Pluto Press, 6 Cottons Gardens, London 


Price: $3.00 
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YOUTH 

and workers strike 

a revision of the Franco-Malagasy agreements that are 
infringing on the country’s national sovereignty. 
WORKERS’ SUPPORT GIVEN 

Support for the students came from the opposition 
party — the Congress Party of Madagascar Independence 
— and the big progressive Trade Union Federation of 
Madagascar Workers. Factory and office workers of 
most of the capital’s enterprises walked out. The govern- 
ment tried to suppress the general strike by repression 
and terror. At least 30 people were killed and several 
hundred wounded in numerous clashes between the 
strikers and the security forces. 

The broad anti-government movement spread from 
the capital to the provinces. Unappeased by the resigna- 
tion of the Minister of Culture, who is responsible also 
for education, the strikers demanded the resignation of 
President Philibert Tsiranana. The masses called for 
radical reform, economic, social and political. The gov- 
ernment having virtually lost control of the country, the 
President handed over power to the Chief of fee General 
Staff, General Gabriel Ramanantsoa, with instructions to 
form a new government. 

WANT GUARANTEE OF DEMOCRACY 

Qn May 19 an agreement was reached to end the 
strike and fee government promised to meet fee follow- 
ing six demands advanced by the 500 trade union dele- 
gates representing the people: guarantee of democratic 
liberties; an assurance that fee military regime would 
be temporary; a National Congress or Constituent As- 
sembly which would include workers and students and 
would define the new regime and draw up a new Con- 
stitution; libefation of ail political prisoners; abroga- 
tion of the decree on house arrests; and payment of 
salaries of all workers for fee period of fee strike. 

from THE NATION, 
The Gambia, Africa 


I VIETNAM SKYJACKER’S APPEAL I 

"To wake the conscience . . 

The death of Nguyen That Blnh was no shock to us, . 
the antiwar Vietnamese students in the U.S. We know 
that the barbaric Thieu regime is planning fee systematic 
elimination of each one of us with the complicity of the 
U.S. administration. 

On Feb. 10 Binh was arrested in New York City along 
with other Vietnamese students for occupying the South 
Vietnamese consulate. A week later fee Immigration and 
Naturalization Service summoned Kim for questioning 
about the occupation and his activities at fee University 
of Washington (from which he graduated with honors 
in June). 

Hounded by the immigration authorities, Binh would 
have been subject to deportation if he bad tried to stay 
in the U.S. To go back to South Vietnam would mean 
torture by Thieu’s secret police. To serve Thieu would be 
to bring shame to the Vietnamese people. He made his 
choice. “Returning to Vietnam to stand in the line of the 
Vietnamese people in the struggle for national liberation, 

I go to Hanoi,” be wrote to President Nixon on July 1. 

"I direct Pan Am 841 to Hanoi ... I promise myself 
I shall not hurt any innocent person ... I know my voice 
for peace cannot be heard, cannot defeat the roared 
sound of B-52, of the U.S. bombings unless I take this 
dramatic action ... My only bomb is my human heart 
which can explode to call for love, faith, and hope, to 
wake up the conscience of fee Vietnamese’s enemies.” 

Nguyen Thai Binh kept his promise. He did not hurt 
anyone, not even Captain Gene Vaughn, the pilot. 
Vaughn, with the help of three so-called “passengers” 
put him under control, then ordered him to be shot. Then 
he threw his body off the plane in a racist passion. 

I, for one, bow to brother Nguyen Thai Binh with 
heartfelt respect and love. 

^ —Nguyen Trieu Pbu 

Member of Vietnamese Resource Center, 

Cambridge 
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Quebec demo protests 
police slaughter of youth 

Montreal, Quebec— A 16-year-old youth was gunned 
down in Ste-Therese on Friday night July 28 as he fled 
police. Within an hour, over 1000 people demonstrated 
in fee streets and sacked fee home of fee killer-cop, and 
fee demonstrating continued for two days until fee mayor 
read the Riot Act. The town has been virtually occupied 
by fee Provincial police for more than a week now. 

As expected, fee “official” version was that it was 
an accident, but witnesses are unanimous in saying feat 
it was deliberate. At fee time of the shooting, there 
were two policemen chasing fee youth and one had gotten 
to within T feet of him. Then the other cop opened up. 
The only thing that fee police could think of to say was 
“Why weren’t you upset when one of our guys got killed 
last year?” 

The mayor and fee town fathers are now busily try- 
ing to justify themselves by stories like “fee use of fee 
revolver is up to the officers’ discretion” and about how 
they are “looking into the matter,” and they’ll probably 
■try (and succeed) to get their man off the hook. The 
killer-cop, who himself is only 21 years old, already bad 
a record of violence against the citizens of the town, 
firing on speeding motorists and threatening people. 
At one point last year, he had to be disarmed forcefully 
by bis fellow policemen after be picked a fight with a 
local bike clnb. 

People, here, young and old alike, are determined to 
put an end to this kind of cruelty. 

— C. Brunean 


To all our readers - 

An Urgent SOS! 

We have refused to increase the price of our 
subscriptions and pamphlets, despite the 
soaring increases in our organizational cost- 
of-living. But the constant increases in print- 
ed matter postal rates — now four cents for 
every ounce! — make it necessary for us to 
ask that all orders be accompanied by a 
minimum of 15 cents for postage. More, if 
you can afford it, and your order is large. 
Thanks ! 
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Black, Brown and Red— workers fight for construction jobs 



Members of UCWA arrested at Seattle job site. 


Seattle, Wash. — The United Construction Workers 
Association, a group made up of Black, Chicano, Native 
American and Asian construction workers in Seattle, has 
been fighting to get a court order enforced against trade 
union discrimination. They have occupied construction 
sites, forcing them to close, and have staged a three-day 
camp-in on the grounds of Seattle’s federal courthouse. 

Two years ago, a federal court order had established 
employment and training quotas for members of minority 
groups in the construction trades. The UCWA has been 
fighting ever since to get the order enforced. A govern- 
ment-appointed committee set up to investigate the en- 
forcement of the order claimed that current economic 
conditions made compliance with it inconvenient. UCWA 
responded by closing job sites, and was served with two 
restraining orders and a number of arrests. 

, In what looks like at least a temporary victory for 
the UCWA, a U.S. district court judge signed an order 
late in July giving the group the right to oversee the dis- 
patching of minority apprentices to construction jobs. 
However, Tyree Scott, UCWA director, has indicated 
that the organization will continue their struggle to 
achieve racial balance in the white construction trade 
unions. The executive secretary of the Seattle Building 
Trades Council has encouraged union members to break 
up further actions by the UCWA, telling them that by 
resisting the actions they would be “protecting their 
jobs.” 

— LNS 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a lawyer. The lawyer was absolutely sure he would get 
off on probation because of his clean record, although 
Jesse James had died. But Judge Murphy without a 
jury sentenced him to 5-15 years in Jackson Prison. 

This worker said, “Prison is a society of its own, 
with no relation to the outside world. Those Black in- 
mates at Jackson Prison control the inside of that 
prison, man they make those white prisoners dance to 
their music. Sometimes I felt sorry for those white 
inmates until I thought about Jesse James, and why I 
was there— then I got bitter and didn’t care what hap- 
pened to them. Mister, this society messes up poor and 
working people’s minds. 

“You have much better legal minds there than you 
have outside. Some have just taken up law since they 
were sent up, and study every day for 10, 15 or more 
years. After you are there for a while, you can have 
your case retried by the prisoners. They have judges, 
juries, prosecutors, defense attorneys, all impartial. They 
only ask you to tell the truth about what you were 
charged with, and what happened at your outside trial. 

“When I had my trial up there, the jury freed me. 
The lawyer said I was there on a bum rap, and filed a 
brief with Judge Crockett, asking that I be granted a 
new trial. Judge Crockett granted a new trial a month 
later. I would have had to wait a year or more for a 
trial date, so I withdrew my request in return for early 
parole. 

JUDGE CROCKETT 

“Now I do believe that if it were not for Judge 
Crockett I would still be there. But those 2Vz years out 
of my life seem like 10 years. Listening to inmates tell 
of their trial judges, practically everyone sentenced by 
Judge Crockett thinks it was fair, and some say they got 
a break. Everyone who was tried before this Black 
Judge Davenport say they would have rather been tried 
in some Southern court by a racist white judge. They 
say he is worse than those white judges. 

“Since I got out, I have been hired a dozen times 
until they find I have a prison record— then they say 
we cannot use you. I sure do not want any more of 
prison, but I have seen many come back after they are 
freed, and they will say I just could not make it out 
there. You have to have something to live off. This will 
be the first ten dollars I have made since being out.” 

The foreman the UAW supported lost. The young 
worker’s candidate got elected. 1 feel if the candidate 
does not help him get a job, he may end up as a crimi- 
nal. Then society , will hay? tp. -bear, the blame. 


Dock hard hats not safe 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. — By government 
decree a few months ago longshoremen and ship 
clerks were issued plastic hard hats which they 
are required to wear on the job. Now we learn 
that the union signed a pact with the employers 
making wearing these things a “condition of 
employment.” 

The hard hats are hardly a safety measure. The 
companies had to pay out what they thought was too 
much money for head injuries of the hold men, so they 
got the government to solve their financial burden by 
decreeing that everybody in the industry has to wear 
a hard hat. 

The objections are numerous (and we pay to replace 
those that blow into the bay): They are awkward and 
uncomfortable. Some brothers complain of headaches 
from them. There are some jobs, like handling coffee, 
where they are especially bad. The coffee is in sacks 
that weigh from 130 to 190 pounds. When loading these 
sacks on lift boards in the wings of a hatch, the head 
impediments are a constant annoyance and hindrance. 

A few weeks ago at Pier 32 the company superin- 
tendent insisted that a longshoreman wear a hat al- 
though he had a doctor’s slip saying he shouldn’t wear 
anything on his head. He was fired. The five gangs 
working the ship walked off in the middle of the shift 
to support the man. 

The clerks are covered by this rule, too, though the 
only conceivable danger from a falling object in the 
super cargo shacks is if someone dropped his pencil 
on another guy’s head. Nonetheless, on Pier 50, one of 
the superintendents fired a clerk in the middle of a 
shift because he wasn't wearing his hat. 

None of us questions the need for some kind of 
head protection in certain situations, but we should 
work out this procedure among ourselves. In the 30’s 
seamen defeated government legislation providing for a 
“Fink Book” that would have enabled the ship operators 
to spot and get rid of active unionists, by simply 
refusing to take that Fink Book. The talk here is of 
getting rid of the hats the same way. 


TWO WORLDS 
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alent of Marx’s philosophy of liberation, and, most often, 
to “tactics” as if it had been merely a question of which 
corner to turn at to reach the battlefield, to erect “the 
barricades.” The almost-dialectic, like the almost-revolu- 
tion, left thought in as unfinished a state as were the 
aborted revolutions. Thus, the shock waves set off in 1971 
by Mao’s invitation to Nixon failed to disturb even so 
theoretical a Communist Party breakaway as Italy’s 
II Manifesto, Instead, it maintained that “because” “we 
in the West” had not “made the revolution", we “forced” 
that “world revolutionary Mao” to embark on the 
“tactic.” . . . 

* * * 

IF WE ARE not to continue with endless almost- 
revolutions that only allow the counter-revolution to 
succeed, we must put an end both to the empiricism and 
the degradation of dialectics to “culture.” If ever the 
intellectual wished a serious revolutionary role, one that 
is not elitist, but indispensable because without the phi- 
losophy of liberation the revolution itself is aborted, 
this is the time for uniting with the proletariat, for self- 
discipline, for starting where the workers are . . . 

The advantages we do have are tot there is an 
anti- Vietnam war movement; there is a continuous Black 
mass revolt, both in the factories and out; and that 
among intellectuals, too, there is a hunger for philos- 
ophy so that even the questioning “what is my role?” 
has been raised not in an elitist, vanguard party to lead 
sense, but as a question of how to unite with labor. 

There is very little time in a nuclear world, but we 
do have a little time provided we hurry, provided we do 
not dilly-dally, provide we under no circumstances what- 
ever allow any division to creep in between philosophy 
and revolution. There ean be no successful social revolu- 
tion without a philosophy of liberation, a Marxist-Human- 
1st. perspective ^ i,y \ v. , 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Courts turn backward 

By John Alan 

An elderly Black woman, who devoted so much of 
her time and energy and funds to the Free Angela 
Committee — despite her open opposition and criticism 
of the Communist Party’s lack of concern for the real 
needs of Black people in the U.S. — was crying with 
joy when she called me to' tell the news of Angela’s ac- 
quittal. It was truly Jubilee Day in San Jose. 

We celebrated with Angela, and also with the over- 
turn of the contempt convictibns of the Chicago 7, and 
Bobby Seale, the release of the Berrigans, the dropped 
charges against Huey Newton after three trials with 
hung juries, and the news that perjury charges against 
David Hilliard, chief of staff of the Black Panthers, 
will be dismissed unless the government agrees to dis- 
close the voluminous electronic eavesdropping operation 
it used involving Hilliard. 

THINGS TO COME? 

As former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
pointed out, “The conspiracy law is inherently unjust,” 
juries don’t like it and sense its injustice, and a prosecu- 
tor who has a substantive case doesn’t need it. 

What is frightening is the political climate of power- 
wielders Nixon and the Supreme Court, right-wing Rea- 
gan, demagogue-racist Wallace, and the capitulationist 
Congress, which warn of possible things yet to come. 

In February the California State Supreme Court 
ruled to abolish the death penalty (it was because of this 
the courts had to free Angela on bail — which was $100,- 
000) whereupon State Attorney E. J. Younger, with the 
support of Reagan, initiated a petition to restore the 
death penalty. Prison guards, police, prosecutors, with 
their families and henchmen have already gathered 
over one million signatures for this. 

More recently, Reagan vetoed a bill to broaden the 
base of selection of Grand Juries — usually selected 
from names submitted by Superior Court Judges, gen- 
erally white middle class males. 

GIANT STEPS BACKWARD 

The Nixon Supreme Court held that unanimous jury 
verdicts were not required for decisions in State crim- 
inal courts, and approved a conviction based on majority 
vote. This means conviction even where there is doubt 
of guilt or belief of innocence in as many as five jurors. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 5-4, that the “right to 
counsel” doctrine would no longer apply to suspects at 
lineups, and these may be confronted with witnesses 
without having defense lawyers present. 

The Congressional act giving the government author* 
ity to “pry” into anyone’s bank account — called the - 
Bank Secrecy Act (!) — demands banks keep filmed 
records of aU their transactions and this information 
must be made available to various governmental de- 
partments. This invasion of privacy would mean that all 
organizations’ contributors (lists which legally are im- 
mune from government scrutiny) would now toe as- 
certained through checking the bank deposits or in- 
dividuals’ checks, etc., with an exception to be made 
for the hank’s “established customers” such as large 
corporations. 

The Nixon Court also ruled that such racist clubs 
as the Moose may continue to refuse to accept as mem- 
bers, or even serve as guests, any one they choose to 
exclude, as in the case of refusing service to Blade 
Democratic Leader of the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, K. L. Irvis, and they may still keep their 
license to sell alcohol. This decision, says National 
Urban League Director V. Jordan, “reinforces the web 
of institutionalized racism,” and Irvis pointed out, “It’s 
the first of the backward decisions you’ll have to expect 
in the next ten years.” 

Indeed, it will be only the might and wrath of the 
organized oppressed in this country who can change the 
course of the real conspirators — the power structure 
of the U.S. capitalist class. 

Mbs. poultry workers strike 

FOREST, Miss.— More than 60 workers who walked 
off their jobs at Poultry Packers Inc. on May 10. have 
won their strike here. The company gave in to demands 
of the newly formed Mississippi Poultry Workers- Union 
for increased pay, and pay for breakdown time. 

Before the strike, workers were not paid while the 
production line was toeing repaired, but they were re- 
quired to stay on the job without pay. The strike started 
during a breakdown. 

At first the strike only involved Black workers. How- 
ever during the course of the strike, white workers began 
to talk to the union and to attend union meetings. 

Although only about 60 workers were involved at 
Forest, this strike may represent the beginning of a large 
movement of working people in the Deep South. Thou- 
sands of people work in the chicken processing plants in 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. Almost all of the 
plants are small, pay low wages, and have atrocious 
working conditions. 

The next step for the Mississippi Poultry Workers 
Union will be to seek recognition as bargaining agent for 
the workers at Poultry Packers. An election supervised 
by the National Labor Relations Board is expected soon. 
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By Eugene Walker 

Provos' terrorist bombings and the fall 


After nearly a year of citizen rule— the block 
committees, the food co-ops, the people’s courts— 
all were silenced on July 31 when British tanks and 
armor-plated bulldozers smashed through the barri- 
cades of Free Derry. Free Derry, born in the after- 
math of the infamous internment raids of August 
9, 1971 on the slogan “Man your barricade, don’t 
let them take any more!” is now occupied by nearly 
2,000 British troops day and night. 

Troops ripped down barricades erected by a 
community united and single-minded, and often 
manned toy small children. They tore up a few of 
the thousands of political posters of every group 


which plaster the wails of Derry. (No one could get 
them all in even six months.) 

Bnt the fact is that the ground for the destruc- 
tion of Free Derry was laid, not by the British 
troops, but by the Provisional Alliance’s terrorist, 
anti-people bombing campaign. In one day of insan- 
ity which culminated their work— Friday, July 21— 
the Provos set off more than 20 bombs in Belfast, 
killing 15 and wounding 130. The dead and wounded 
were nearly all civilians. Not one bomb was directed 
against a military target. The resulting mood of 
disgust and revulsion among anti-Unionist people in 
Ulster allowed the British army to come in. 

So great, however, is the hatred of an occupying 
army, that by the end of the first week of the troops’ 


WORLD IN VIEW 


of Free Derry 

presence, mass demonstrations had already broken 
out calling for their removal. On Aug. 9, the first 
anniversary of internment, there were demonstra- 
tions in cities and towns across Ulster. At dawn, 
women went to the streets, banging on pots and 
rattling cans, the wanting of approaching British 
troops developed since internment. Crowds demon- 
strated outside army posts in Derry and Belfast. 

Not even the Provisionals can kill the revolt of 
the Irish people against that gang of diehard Tories 
who have ruled Ulster for 50 years. But the hopes 
for unity of Catholic and Protestant workers, raised 
by the events of the civil rights movement and the 
housing action committees, have been dealt a bad 
blow by religious sectarian terrorists. 


Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia — The permanence of the counter- 
revolution since the 1968 Russian invasion has its 
latest manifestation in the political trials that are 
now in progress throughout the country. The groups 
who have been tried and who are coming to trial 
are intellectuals accused of conspiracy to overthrow 
the regime, sometimes in conjunction with Czech 
emigres. Acts such as leaflet distributions last No- 
vember which called upon people to boycott elec- 
tions are cited. 

These Stalinist tactics of frame-up trials are the 
newest effort to stop expression of free opinion that 
“Prague, Spring ’68” brought forth. The fact that 
it has taken four years before such show trials could 
be organized points to the depth of resistance. The 
ideas of Spring ’68 are by no means at an end. 


Egypt 

Egypt — The recent breakdown in relations be- 
tween Egypt and Russia has to be seen within the 
context of the Nixon-Brezhnev summitry. While the 
main attention of the summit has been the relation- 
ship between a Vietnam settlement and- big trade 
deals with Russia, the summit agreement also pro- 
duced a joint statement on the Middle East. A 
breakthrough dictated by the big powers which 
would guarantee both of them a permanent role in 
the Middle East is what is sought. What role the 
immediate combatants in the Middle East will have 
on any agreement is open to question. What is cer- 


tain is that the summitry has demonstrated that 
Russia and the U.S. both wish to have determining 
roles in the Middle East, even if at the expense of 
their respective “allies.” 

It is this which the Egyptians have found un- 
acceptable. They have been pressuring Russia for 
many months to give them advanced weapons and 
have, especially since the summit, had pressure put 
upon themselves by Russia as their only arms sup- 
plier who now wants temporary accommodation with 
the U.S. for its own big power reasons. 

This latest refusal to give Egypt weapons ended 
in a partial breakoff of relations with Russia. After 
removing the military advisers, Egypt has now 
turned toward Libya with its oil and money. 


Greece 

Greece— The military dictatorship has been in 
power for over five years. Recent opposition activ- 
ities have included students on strike in Thessalonika 
and Athens, students marching in Athens and a peti- 
tion signed by almost 1,000 prominent Greeks which 
appealed for the release of all political prisoners. 
The U.S. government which at the least looked with 
approval on the junta, and may have helped engi- 
neer its coming to power, is at present sending $70 
million worth of arms and has decided to make 
Athens the home port for the Sixth Fleet. The so- 
called socialist countries who make up 20 per cent 
of Greece’s trade have not put any economic pres- 
sure on the junta. And worse, the Communist lead- 
ership during the Greek Civil War did not lead 


Greece to revolution but misled until Greece ended 
with repressive rule. The Greek people, while in 
opposition to the junta, do not have any confidence in 
the old left leadership. A new way has to be found. 

Chile 

Chile — In the rural areas there has been a 
process of accelerated class struggle since Allende 
has come to power. In these 20 months there have 
been over 2,000 farm incidents. The peasantry, 
through peasant unions, have been moving to enforce 
the Agrarian Reform Law instituted but not prac- 
ticed under the Frei government. That law abolishes 
the latifnndia— large estates of land. Farms of 
more than 170 acres have now been taken over. 

Allende has not passed new agrarian legislation 
at present. The only new form in the rural sector 
has been the formation of peasants’ councils. Since 
January of 1971 nearly 200 have been formed. The 
real question is what is their role in determining 
what happens in rural areas. The election of Allende 
has encouraged the peasants’ enthusiasm for change. 
The spontaneous land seizures are the proof. The 
councils could give the peasants a voice in framing 
policy or could be used to muzzle their thoughts. 

At present more than 30 percent of the peas- 
ants are small landholders with insufficient land to 
meet their needs— let alone produce for the rest of 
country. A new form involving co-operatives or 
communes will have to come forth. But whether it 
is a state plan from above imposed through the coun- 
cils or whether it is through the peasantry and their 
own forms for expression is yet to be determined. 


Conventions show political system must be uprooted, not revitalized 
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TECHNOLOGY VS. LIFE 

Take the ever-present, barbaric war in Indo-China. 

Since April Hanoi has been charging that the U.S. 
has toeen destroying the two-century-old system of dikes 
that extends some 2,500 miles and protects north- 
central North Viet Nam from being inundated by the 
Red River. To UN Security General Kurt Waldheim’s 
appeal to stop the bombing, Nixon cold-bloodedly replied 
that if the U.S. wanted to bomb dikes “we could take 
them out, the significant part of them, in a week.” 
To "»»!»> sure that none misunderstood his power, he 
* added: “We are not using the great power that could 
finish off North Viet Nam in an afternoon.” 

On Aug. 8, the Pentagon revealed that in the three 
months prior, 16,000 bombing missions had been flown 
a gains t North Viet Nam, wreaking a hell and havoc 
that moved ex-Attorney General Ramsey Clark to say 
from Hanoi via Swedish television: 

“If the American people knew what we have done 
with bombs and technology against life, against children, 
women and men they would end the war, the bombings 
and withdraw our troops and never again try to solve 
problems with violence.” 

The truth is, however, that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people are against the war, yet 
it goes on and on. 

The fact is that there is no ready conventional way 
to stay the tyrannical hand of the President in power. 
The system of checks and balances we learned about in 
school is inoperative. The Supreme Court rules busing 
— and Nixon rules no busing. Congress votes against 
escalation of the war— and Nixon bombs, bombs, bombs. 
Unemployment and inflation choke the American people 
— and Nixon, by Hat, freezes wages while corporate 
profits soar. 

HOW TO STOP THE MADNESS? 

Instead of George Meany initiating the attack on 
the Nixon Administration that froze workers’ wages, he 
- (dans to sit the election out. The Teamster leadership, 
led by Frank Fitzsimmons, are unashamedly paying off 
Nixon for his presidential pardon of Jimmy Hoffa, and 
Nixon is buying. 

The Mack political leadership is in disarray, despite 
agreement among Black leaders and intellectuals earlier 


in the year that Blacks stood to gain the most if they 
stood together. 

McGovern’s opposition to Nixon is extremely cau- 
tious. He is reworking his tax plan. He promises a job 
for everyone who wants to work. In general, he prom- 
ises all the good things he thinks liberal capitalism 
has to offer. His campaign rhetoric doesn’t begin to 
answer the deep philosophic questions that are daily 
explored in the factories and on the streets, where, for 
instance, the right of some men to set work norms 
for the great majority of men is questioned. Where 
the kind of work that marks mass production— dull, repe- 
titive, physically strenuous, frequently health hazard- 
ous— is rejected, not only in thought, but by acts of 
sabotage and growing absenteeism in disregard of firing 
threats and job scarcity. 

Across the country, growing numbers of women 
dissatisfied with tokenism in their struggle for equal 
rights with men, have caused re-examinatioh of all laws, 
traditions and customs that threaten their freedom, 
driving politicians, theologians and scientists to attempt 
to re-define life itself. 

Clearly, the hand of the mad bomber, Nixon, who 
achieved his present position with the collusion of both 
Chinese and Russian state capitalism, must be stayed. 
Neither McGovern nor the Democratic Party provide 
the fundamental answers to these pressing national 
and international crises. It will take nothing short of 
the direct intervention of the proletariat, the unem- 
ployed (many of whom are no longer a statistic as 
far as the government is concerned), the Blacks, the 
women and youth who are unfettered by allegiance to 
any state-capitalism. 
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Lord Nixon and state-capitalist crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya p. S 

•X Nixon ‘work ethic’: no Jobs p. 3 . , 

:£ New WL column: Force and Reason p. Z P, I j ; j 

Editorial 


Terrorism and retaliation 
serve counter-revokition 

Horror and revulsion swept the world ait the Arab 
“Black September” terrorists’ bloody attack on the 
Israeli quarters of Olympic Village. It began with a 
knock on the door in the middle of the night, and pro- 
ceded to the outright slaughter of two Israelis, and 
the threat to kill nine others, two every half hour, if 
their demands were not met. Under this impact, it was 
nearly impossible, at first, to sort out all the others 
involved in the complicity. Yet involved in the slaughter 
was everything from the anti-Semitism of the Munich 
police, which helped to turn the two Israeli dead into 
11 (plus one West German policeman, and, of course, 
five of the eight terrorists); to Golda Me it’s public thanks 
to the West Germans for their indiscriminate use of 
force. 

The one sane voice that was raised Immediately was 
that of Dr. Berger, father of one of the Israeli victims, 
who pleaded, despite his grief, that there be no re- 
prisals by Israel for the wanton murders by the terrorist 
fanatics. That his words fell on deaf ears reveals the 
Insensitivity and imperialistic fanaticism of Golda Meir’s 
government, which was all too anxious to take advantage 
of the mass revulsion, especially within Israel, and, to 


(Continued on page 4) 


Spies, lies 
and racist 
GOP schemes 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

A worker was asking me what I thought about the 
mess concerning Hoffa’s proposed trip to North Vietnam 
to bargain for the release of American POW’s. Before 
I could say one word, he began to say what he thought. 

“All of this unethical dealing is a part of Tricky 
Dick Nixon’s game, and he seems to think that the 
American people are so stupid that we will believe any- 
thing he says. It appears to me that he really thinks 
he can fool all the people all the time.” 

HOFFA AND NIXON 

“For years the government has accused Hoffa’s 
union of being infiltrated with gangsterism and rackets. 
Hoff a was so much a part of it that during the Ken- 
nedy administration he was sent to prison for jury 
tampering. Tricky Dick made a deal with some Team- 
ster officials to release Hoffa from prison on proba- 
tion, in order to get the union endorsement for the com- 
ing election. 

“Now as we know, when a citizen is on probation 
he is not allowed to travel from state to state without a 
permit from his parole board. Yet Nixon lets Hoffa make 
plans to travel out of the country.” 

This new move to send Hoffa to Hanoi surprised 
many people, but not Teamster officials or members. 
It is being said that one Teamster official was sent 
to North Vietnam shortly before Hoffa was released 
from prison as part of this whole package for getting 
the union endorsement for the administration. Nixon, 
like most members of the Teamsters, knows that Hoffa 
is the greatest con man in the country, and he thinks 
Hoffa would do a better con job with Hanoi leaders 
than anyone else. 

NIXON OPENLY OPPOSES BLACKS 

One worker said that Nixon is the first President 
this country has ever had who was openly against 
Blacks. We have had others who did not do anything 
to help Blacks, but none have ever acted against Blacks 
to the extent that Nixon has. 

“He is responsible for that racist Alabama Gover- 
nor Wallace; in four years of this administration, he 
has been changed from an anti-union Negro-hater into a 
Populist.” 

This worker said, “You can paint out all the spots 
on a leopard, but it does not change his nature, or tire 
attitude of that beast. When any Democratic Party 
leaders expose the Administration’s fake actions, all 
of Nixon’s cabinet members come with such vicious 
answers it is almost frightening. I am thinking |f he is 
elected again, he will try to destroy aU opposition one 
way or the other.” 

(Continued on page 7) 




Nixon plots, secret 
U.S. workers' rising 



Life — and death — in the Auto shops. See Page 3. 


Attention Detroit area readers — 

Philosophy and Revolution 

> WSU/U of M Adult Education Lecture Series 

by 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

“It is the totality of the present 
world crisis which compels us to 
turn to Hegel and his Absolutes, j 
Our age is preoccupied with the 
question of man’s destiny: What { 
happens after a revolution suc- 
ceeds? Are we always to be con- \ 
fronted with a new form of state 
tryanny against the individual’s I 
freedom?” 

from Marxism and Freedom, I 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

I. Sept. 29 — “The Philosophical Back- 
ground” — from Hegel and 
Marx to Sartre and Marcuse 

II. Oct. 13 — “Chinese-Soviet Conflict and l 
East European Revolts” 

, III. Oct. 27 — “World Revolution and Black 
Revolt” — Africa and 1 America ( 

TIME: FRIDAYS, 8:30 p.m. 

, PLACE: Rackham Educational Memorial 

ESD Auditorium— Farnsworth between 
Woodward and John R, in Detroit 
COST: $1 per lecture, $2 per series. Half price i 

for students and senior citizens. 


gambles forced by 
anti-war sentiment 

by Andy Phillips 

Surprise, and then mixed reactions, followed 
the reports of the secretly arranged and suddenly 
cancelled plans for James Hoffa, former Team- 
ster Union president, to visit Hanoi to try to 
negotiate the release of U.S. prisoners of war. 
Did Hoffa really remember class and anti-war 
solidarity? Was there a secret deal— and there is reason 
to think so — that, in return for his service in Hanoi, 
Hoffa’s parole conditions would be changed by the 
federal government to permit him to quickly regain the 
presidency of the Teamster Union? 

There have been, and will be, charges and counter- 
charges a-plenty, but this is unimportant. What is im- 
portant is the widespread anti-war sentiment in the 
working class that shows itself in the enthusiastic re- 
sponse by workers to the anti-war steps taken by labor. 

WORKERS SPEAK OUT 

An auto worker told News & Letters, “If Hoffa would 
have gone to Hanoi and come back with just one prisoner, 
it would have been worth it. And he just might have 
started a ball rolling that could end that crazy war.” 
A Pennsylvania coal miner reported, “I didn’t hear too 
many guys talk about the Hoffa-Vietnam deal, but we 
know that if Nixon had his hand in it, it was a play 
for votes. Sure, we’d like the mess in Vietnam to be over, 
but Nixon won’t do it. Maybe Hoffa could have done 
something to help end the war,” 

And a Teamster Union member said, “It didn’t sur- 
prise me when I heard about. It’s part of a deal that 
goes back to the time just before Hoffa was released, 
when Teamster Vice President Harold Gibbons went to 
North Vietnam to test the water over there. Ever since 
then, our Teamster paper has been saying nice things 
about Nixon. It makes me sick when I read that stuff, 
because it’s not true. It’s good for nobody but Nixon. 
We can do a lot of things, but not if Nixon is mixed up 
in it.” 

This deep-seated anti-war sentiment held by the ma- 
jority of the working class, precisely this, is what Nixon 
rightly fears, and what drives him to take secret gam- 
bles to try to put on an anti-war face to the workers. 
Nobody knows better than Nixon that Lyndon Raines 
Johnson dug his presidential political grave with the 
Vietnam war, and Nixon fears he may have glued that 
same shovel in his own hands, only more so. 

It is too late now for people to be tricked by Nixon 
into believing what he says. The brutal lie of Nixon’s 
“generation of peace” is thrown into his face every day 
when the TV screen shows scenes of Vietnamese children 
running and screaming as charred flesh dangles from 
their napalmed bodies; shows hundreds of thousands of 
refugees streaming helplessly throughout the country- 
sides of South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to escape 
the horrors of the barbaric war, shows acres of pul- 
verized rubble that look like wastelands on the moon 
but were once proud and populated cities and provincial 
capitals in South Vietnam. 

WOODCOCK HAS NO ANSWER 

Nor can the workers put their faith in the likes of 
UAW President Leonard Woodcock. Far from supporting 
the genuine anti-war movement within the ranks of the 
auto workers. Woodcock not only fought it, he also re- 
moved from a top UAW post one of the most outspoken 
anti-war union leaders on the West Coast— Paul Schrade. 

Now Woodcock speaks out openly against Nixon and 
the Vietnam war— only not as his own man, but as a 
(Continued on page 8) 
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MS demands a new humanism 


This month, the women of the News & Letters W.L. 
Committees begin our new column, “Force & Reason.” 
On Labor Day weekend, women from New York, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Michigan and Quebec met together 
in Detroit during the News & Letters Convention. At 
that meeting, we all expressed a sense of urgency over 
the current direction of the W.L. movement, a concern 
that it is moving away from the original ideals of W.L. 
and, at the same time, from the masses of women all 
over who have seized these ideals as their own. 

We decided, therefore, to inaugurate this column 
as a special place for theoretic debate and discussion, 
where the needed philosophy of Marxist-Humanism 
could be developed by us, as women, to further our 
struggle for freedom. 

We chose “Force & Reason” as our title because 
we believe that women are both. It is precisely through 
their struggles for liberation that the ideas of what 
liberation means, and shall be, will emerge. 

The failure to unite theory and practice threatens 
our movement today. We have only to look at the fact 
that many “official” W.L. groups are now removing 
themselves from the problems of the masses of women 
by turning to small “self-help” projects, or to lesbianism, 
pronouncing it as the revolutionary act. 

In a different direction, certain old left groups, such 
as the SWP, have attempted, and with some success, to 
substitute the single-issue of abortion reform for the 
totality of liberation, thus exposing the movement to 
another deadend — like suffragism. 

DIVERSIONS A DEAD END 

The danger in this diversion has already been mani- 
fested. Since abortion reform was trumpeted as the 
only issue in New York WL, no one was prepared to 
continue the fight when the N.Y. legislators tried to 
repeal the abortion reform that had been won. 

As Marxist-Humanists, we see these seemingly op- 
posite phenomena — of self j help projects or sexual pro- 
clivity and single-issue mass demonstrationism — as 
essentially the same: diversions from the freedom strug- 
gle, brought about by the failure to grasp the dialectical 
methodolgy of revolution. That is, the failure to see 
the masses of women, and especially Black and working 
class women, as the source of freedom, both in num- 
bers and in ideas. 

While some in W.L. are caught up with diversions, 
the masses of women are demanding the realization of 
precisely those ideals with which W.L. began: totally 
new human relations, an end to the separation of think- 
ing and doing (of doing physical work while men make 
all the decisions, etc.). In short, women are demanding 
a new humanism, a total change. 

The new humanism that they are demanding, how- 
ever, is not a Jean Westwood as chairwoman of the 
Democratic Party. While the number of women at the 
Democratic convention was impressive as compared to 
before, the problems of women simply were not on 
the agenda. Abortion and the challenge to the South 
Carolina delegation were ignored, while tokenism was 
the order of the day. (Needless to say, the Republican 
Convention did not even accord us tokenism !) 

DIALECTIC AS METHOD 

How do we achieve the new humanism which will 
mean our freedom? To begin, we must analyze the per- 
verted human relations under which we now live. With- 
out an understanding of the essential alienation — that 
is, the relationship of the human being to her/his own 
labor, we will continue to be caught up in diversions. 

We will attempt in this column to analyze the develop- 
ment of women as a revolutionary force in history, and 
to relate our movement to other revolutionary forces 
because they are crucial to our freedom, be they Black 
hospital workers in Detroit or office workers in L.A. 

We take as our ground the revolutionary philosophy 
of Marx, “a thoroughgoing naturalism or humanism,” 
the philosophy whose dialectial method led to a truly 
revolutionary criticism, not only of capitalism but of 
vulgar communism or state capitalism. 

We have seen too many “almost revolutions," too 
many transformations of great beginnings into very old, 
very defeated ends. We refuse to allow the W.L. move- 
ment to take the same course. Therefore, as women, we 
are attempting a very new beginning. We invite you to 
join us, in our groups across the country and by writing 
in the pages of this paper. 
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Coast dockers resist 
Teamster takeover bid 


LA women in union fight 

Los Angeles, Calif. — We are trying to form a 
union in the office where I work. 

It all started about six months ago when one woman 
was called for jury duty. The company first agreed and 
then refused to pay for her jury duty. All the women 
were very upset and wanted to have a walkout but were 
afraid they would all be fired. Many of them are very 
young and on their first job or are divorced with a fam- 
ily to support. 

Action toward getting a union has now really begun. 
The company threatened to fire three women who were 
outspoken about wanting a raise and were thus con- 
sidered “troublemakers.” The three “troublemakers” 
began to discuss a union with their fellow workers in 
secret. 

A majority of the workers soon wanted a union 
and authorization cards were sent to the Office and 
Professional Workers’ Union. The union notified the 
company and named the three “troublemakers” as union 
organizers who could not be fired for such activities. 

Now all bell has broken loose, Management is 
naming around with a petition that says “We are not 
interested in joining a union ” and asking all the work- 
ers to sign. They are talking to each worker alone, of- 
fering more money, threatenening dismissal and so on. 
Some workers have signed. They are also watching the 
three women organizers like hawks, especially at break 
and lunch time. 

There is so much tension that I feel I am on a tight 
rope all day. The election will be held in four to six 
weeks. I hope we make it — Woman Office Worker 

Hartford hsures boredom 

Hartford, Conn. — Women in white collar jobs 
are told forever how fortunate they are to sit at a desk 
all day long, to wear nice clothes, to work and to bring 
large pay checks home for their “light labors.” Man- 
agement uses this illusion about “white collaT work” 
along with racism and ethnic differences to keep women 
from organizing. 

I work for an insurance company which employs 
nearly 8,000 people, mostly women. Many of the jobs 
in the industry are as boring, and some as physically 
involving, as factory jobs. 

For example, on my floor, there are 12 women who 
open, sort, bundle and deliver the mail. Opening the 
mail in their unit has become a very definite series 
of actions which is strictly enforced as the proper rou- 
tine. The man who wrote up their procedures manual 
said it took half an hour to describe it in proper form. 

These women speak Spanish and very little English. 
Their supervisor speaks only English, yet she writes 
the reports on their attitudes and performance on the job. 

They recently introduced a bonus based on increased 
production. First, they time you to determine your nor- 
mal rate of production and anything over that qualifies 
you for a bonus. Many of the women don’t realize when 
they are being timed, so when the men are standing 
over their desks, they panic and work at their fastest 
speed to make it look like their are doing their jobs 
well. In the long run, though, they can’t keep up their 
“normal” rate and risk losing their jobs. 

Most jobs done by women in the insurance industry 
have many similarities to the one I’ve described, even 
on the higher level jobs. The routine may be more com- 
licated, but the monotony, the meaninglessness and 
the alienation are still there. —Sonya Milek 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women's Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box, page 3. 


NY march reflects sph'ts 

New York, N. Y. — The third annual Women’s Rights 
Day march down Fifth Avenue on Aug. 25 was small 
compared to the outpouring of women two years ago, 
when the demonstration proved that the women’s move- 
ment was a real force. This year, it reflected the divi- 
sions in the movement more than its strengths. 

The most noticeable split in the N. Y. movement, as 
elsewhere, showed up between lesbian organizations and 
others. Many in the march shouted and wore buttons 
saying “Dyke Power.” They consider this the “radical” 
position, and lately have been unable to work with non- 
lesbians, such as the large and fairly militant branch of 
NOW. 

Also at the demonstration were women campaigning 
for McGovern and Socialist Workers Party candidates. 
Bourgeois politics is another area into which a portion 
of the women’s movement has been side-tracked. The 
McGovern campaigners didn’t say why, when McGovern 
took Eagleton off the ticket, he didn’t put on Sissy Far- 
enthold, the candidate who received the second highest 
number of votes at the Democratic convention. 

The press, as usual, interviewed only famous women 
such as Betty Friedan and Bella Abzug. They also got 
a kick out of interviewing men. One man, when asked 
why there were so few men marching with the women, 
replied, “Maybe the men are shy.” 

— Marcher, New York 


Ix>s Angeles, Calif. — The West Coast Long- 
shoremen are under threat of being merged into 
the Teamsters. The union president, Harry 
Bridges, came down in August to address the 
local on his proposal for merging. Since that 
time, this is all we talk about on the docks. 

Harry tried to sell us the Teamsters by telling us 
we need it as our work is drying up and we won’t be 
able to support our own programs, in particular the 
pension plan which we aren’t supposed to have enough 
funds to cover. 

But the fact is we don’t contribute directly out of 
our own pockets to file pension fund. It is put in by 
the employers. And the way I look at it, the problem is 
not worrying about our work force drying up on us, but 
bow much money we are going to force the employers to 
put in the pension fund so it remains in good shape. 

At the outset of the mechanization and modernization 
plans of the 1960s our wages and welfare benefits were 
to be taken care of on a tonnage basis. (So much con- 
tributed per ton of cargo handled at the port) But later 
the top negotiators abandoned this plan for one which 
would give us a lump sum of money. It was known at 
the time they agreed to it that the lump sum was not 
going to be sufficient. Bridges sold us this, saying it was 
a good pension. 

We have to have some young guys go and say we 
don’t negotiate on the old basis. We demand that our 
welfare and wages be taken care of by mechanization 
as it increased the tonnage of the port. Our attitude 
must be that you can increase mechanization but you 
don’t peel off anybody. Otherwise it’s inhumanity. If 
you keep taking people away how are they going to live? 
Be happy you invented machinery, but don’t abandon 
us and throw us into the bay. 

We were mauled around in our last contract and 
the strike took a lot of fight from us. But we still feel 
that we are the champs on the docks. We got up in 
spite of the Wage-Price Board trying to knock us out. 
We went 135 days on strike and the union is even 
stronger. The 'guys are united. The men are saying that 
regardless of what we had to go through we are not 
going to give our union to the Teamsters or anyone. 
As far as a strike, we are willing to go through another 
one. To give in would mean the end of us. This is a very 
healthy attitude. 

The feeling about not going Teamster is very general 
in our local. If we do have another strike, it will be 
under different leadership. The present one doesn’t want 
to fight. I don’t think we can trust their leadership. Our 
contract is up in July, 1973 and we are getting ready to 
fight as Longshoremen. — L.A. Longshoreman 

Quebec employment program: 
Trudeaus re-election ploy 

Montreal, Quebec — This fall will be “Elec- 
tion Comedy” time in Canada again. The new 
slogan of the federal Liberal Party for the Octo- 
ber 31 election will be “A Powerful Nation,” 
since, according to Pierre Trudeau, the former 
slogan of “The Just Society” is outdated. 

Robert Stanfield (the Progressive-Conservative 
Party) will demonstrate that Canada isn’t so “power- 
ful” as all that. Their theme will be “Work for Cana- 
dians,” a bit worn out as a theme, but it still sounds 
good. 

While all this is going on, there is the threat of 
a new postal strike during the period preceding the 
elections, Which could blow the whole show for the 
“Powerful*” and the “Justies.” In Quebec, the big 
question is independence, and the federal politicians 
recognize this very clearly as their common enemy. 

About a year ago, with unemployment so high and 
elections not far away, the Liberals set up one of those 
“job programmes” called Local Initiatives or “Electoral 
Initiatives” by a lot of people. 

Not only is it supposed to hide unemployment and 
calm down some of the less committed “radical” ele- 
ments, it also tries to give people the insane idea that 
they can be their “own boss” in this value-system so- 
ciety. 

The whole thing seems to be backfiring in a lot of 
places now, though, especially since local politicians 
have beeen using their absolute power over these pro- 
grammes to reward and punish various people in their 
areas. Also, there has been a lot of discrimination 
against Fnach-Canadians in Quebec (most of the proj- 
ects accepted in Montreal were English-language). 

At our own project, the 24 employees voted to use 
the regular working hours (the work itself is optional 
now) to discuss political questions around the pro- 
gramme, to general; prepare a report, and organize 
other activities with employees from other projects to 
expose the government before elections. 

We may get a two-month extension now since the 
government is worried, but ho one really gives a damn. 
All that counts is to show people what the. Liberals are 
really tryijig to do. — Reine Lafleche 
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Nixon 'work ethk': no jobs, divide and rule 


By Felix Martin 

President Nixon’s Labor Day message was 
an attack on the working man and an attempt to 
divide us up. First he talked about the “work 
ethic” vs. the “welfare ethic.” Mr. Nixon tried 
to make it appear that the reason there are so 
many people on relief is because they are too 
lazy to work. He never mentioned the real crim- 
inals, the corporations that are doing away with 
jobs so that people can’t work because there 
is no job to work at. 

The people on welfare are just on the other end of 
the working class. They are the surplus that the em- 
ployers use. Our government together with the em- 
ployers make sure that it is the workers who have to 
support this surplus which in turn is used to keep 
workers’ wages down. 

CODE WORDS 

Nixon also talked about quotas in employment, and 
busing. In particular there was a report that he was 
ready to scrap his own plan, the Philadelphia Plan, 
which is supposed to insure jobs for minorities in the 
construction industry. 

The former Assistant Secretary of Labor, Arthur 
Fletcher, a Black man and a Republican, understood 
what Nixon was doing: “Busing is a code word which 
means whites don’t want to have anything to do with 
Black folks. Opposition to low-cost housing in the sub- 
urbs is a code word for the containment of Blacks. And 
the new code word is quotas, and it means whites don’t 
want to see any systematic way to deal with minorities.” 

The number one plan Nixon has is to get elected 
this fall. The way he is trying to do that is to get a 
chunk of the labor vote. In dropping the quota plan 
he is making a strong appeal to the hard hat worker. 

Mr. Nixon states that workers’ values are threat- 
ened and they have to understand the challenge. Yes, 
Mr. Nixon, we in labor know our values are threatened. 


We know who froze our wages and let the corporations 
have freedom to raise prices at their will. We know 
who is taking back from the workers increases in wages 
it took years to reach. 

Mr. Nixon’s attempts to divide up the working class 
aren’t just an election tactic. The “work ethic” means 
he wants ns to produce more for the corporations after 
the election too. To help this along he is going to set 
up a National Commission for Industrial Peace which 
will help decide contracts and deal with strikes. He 
hasn’t defined it yet, but when he does, this board, may 
make the wage price board look like only a small tool. 

Some white workers are going along with this 
running against everything Black Americans stand for. 
Some whites are so sick with racism they cannot think. 
Don’t they see that the more minorities work and 
support themselves, the less taxes that workers will 
have to pay to support the ones that don’t have jobs? 
The know-nothing redneck worker who goes along with 
Nixon’s brain-washing is so sick with fear of the Black 
man that he can’t think right. 

ONE CLASS 

The working people in this country are made up 
of all colors and kinds of people. We belong to one 
class, the working class. When one part of this class 
is held back the whole class is held back. We end up 
standing in one spot like a car spinning its wheels. 
When one part of the class is discriminated against the 
whole class suffers. Wake up, white red necks! Your 
racist ideas are hurting all workers. This includes you. 

Mr. President, I believe most white American work- 
ers know that Blacks, Chicanos, Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
students and women — we all belong in this together. 
We know this one body has to move forward together 
or not at all. We know what you do to one section of 
this body affects the whole body. When you attack 
Black American workers you are attacking all working 
people. People like you think that people who work are 
stupid. Mr. Nixon, we are not as stupid as you take 
us to be. We will not be fooled. 


FROM THE AUTi 






Mahwah Ford 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — There was a murder in the press 
room last month. I say murder, because the company 
was responsible for the death of a Black die setter as 
much as if they had shot him. The worker was killed 
when he was hit in the face by a piece of metal from 
the die. 1 didn’t see it, but I have heard that his face 
was half gone. 

Chrysler is already trying to say that it was the 
worker's fault; that he forgot to cut off the air in the 
bottom hose. The company spent a whole day meeting 
with the insurance company, and they argued over 
whether the company had to pay the double indemnity 
to the worker or if the insurance should pay. Workers 
do not know all the ins and outs of this insurance 
business, but one thing that we do know is that they 
are trying to cheat the family. 

I know Richard had been setting dies for 15 years 
or more and if he forgot to cut the bottom hose off, 
it was because of the mad rush for production and the 
pressure that every worker faces in this plant The 
company is saying that they will fix the dies so it can 
never happen again. But if the company was as inter- 
ested in a worker’s life as they are in their machines, 
the machine would have been corrected long ago. 

There is one thing I would like to ask every worker. 
Chrysler is trying to hush it up because of the insur- 
ance. If any workers know more of the truth about 
what happened, please write it in to this paper. 

— Press Room Worker 

• 

A group of us young Black Chrysler Mack workers 
are going to serve notice on the company and the union 
that it had better take some kind of action against the 
white racist superintendent in 9770. Some older workers 
have told us that they have been familiar with his 
actions for years. Mainly he has been against Blacks 
but some whites have been hurt too. 

Several months ago, he could not bear to see a 
white woman worker talk to Black men in the plant, 
so he fired her. At the same time we know enough to 
make it hot for him, too. 

If anyone thinks we are such fools as to not know 
what is going on, they are in for a big surprise. We 
have plenty on him. We have raised the question several 
times with our Uncle Tom chief steward. Gene, but 
we got nowhere. Neither the company nor the union has 
done anything to curb him, but something will have to 
be done soon. 

, -r-Msck Worker 


(Reprinted from, the United Black Workers Newsletter) 

Mahwah, N. J. — It was brought to our attention 
that supervisors in the Commercial Department, a de- 
partment which we feel is one of the most racist areas 
here at Mahwah, are continuing to harass Spanish- 
speaking and Haitian workers: like the slave master 
tried to strip the dignity and self-respect from the field 
slaves, so these supervisors, with apparent management 
approval, are trying to do likewise with our Brothers. 

Most of these Brothers speak little or no English, 
and come here to work and earn a living for themselves 
and their families, and not to be treated as less than 
a man by individuals who, by their actions, are saying 
that they themselves are not equal to our Brothers. 

•The Company position has been either to completely 
ignore these grievances, or slap the wrist of supervisors 
and allow them to continue these practices. llie union 
leadership position has been equally ineffective. Now 
that we have a President who comes from the Com- 
mercial area, knows these foremen and their records, 
we are disturbed — no angry, that he too has not 
addressed himself to begin taking necessary steps to 
deal with the situation before it gets out of hand. 

Many of you might recall the case of the young 
Black worker in the Chrysler Plant in Detroit who, last 
year was acquitted of the charge of murder after he 
shot two supervisors and a fellow worker. After hearing 
the conditions under winch he worked, and was pro- 
voked, the jury found him not guilty. 

With the walk-off-the-job in Commercial body shop, 
and the two walk-outs in paint and frame rack, Com- 
mercial is telling everyone concerned that we have had 
enough, and will keep silent no longer. 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich.— The company is continuing its policy 
of punishing workers they don’t like by putting them on 
impossible jobs. There is one lady on the fourth floor 
who used to have a job wiping cars with gas. She broke 
out in blisters and they finally took her off that job. 

But it seems as though they were mad at her for get- 
ting blisters, so the new job they gave her was one she 
could not keep up. First they gave her a week off, and 
then two weeks off. 

This lady went on sick leave, and when she came 
back they put her on the same job again. They said it 
was her job, but it wasn’t, since she never had it for 
30 days. And they took the man who had the job off it, 
and he did have the job over 30 days. Everyone knows 
that they have put her back on this job just to get rid of 
her. They figure she will quit, or get fired. 

Both the woman and the man have filed grievances 
on this job. It is high time that we ended special “punish- 
ment jpbs” at Fleetwood. —Fleetwood worker 
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by John Allison 


The year 1972 has been very wearisome for 
on-the-line auto workers because of overtime in 
the Big 4 auto plants. Overtime is like a com- 
mon cold, it leads to many things. 

High taxes is one thing — all auto workers know 
this one. You work seven days and you get paid for six 
days, because it takes one day of overtime to pay your 
taxes. 

JOKER IN PAA 

Another is PAA — paid absence allowance. Because 
you’re working 10 hours a day, seven days a week, you 
just can’t take that grind and you go to your foreman 
and ask fo a PAA day. Now the contract provision 
states that every worker is entitled to five paid absence 
allowance days a year. But the joker in this deal is that 
the foreman has to approve the worker’s request for a 
PAA day — it takes two signatures to make it legal, 
the worker’s and the foreman’s. 

Management uses this section of the contract for 
their pets and friends first. The rest of the workers 
have to get their union representative to try to get 
what is supposed to be theirs under the contract. When 
there is no overtime, or work is slow, management 
goes around asking workers to take PAA days. 

One of the reasons for PAA is that you can be ill 
for three days and not get any pay insurance, because 
that begins with the fourth day of illness. The thing 
about PAA is that you are supposed to use it any way 
you want to. You can take it a half day at a time, a 
full day or any combination of days— all together or 
separate. 

WORKERS WANT CLARIFICATION 

But since the company is using its veto power in 
refusing to give workers the PAA days they ask for, it 
has kicked up a real ruckus in the plants. Local unions 
are requesting a clarification of the PAA section of 
the contract in the next round of negotiations. 

Union members are also asking questions about just 
what SUB (supplemental unemployment benefit), over- 
time, and retirement all mean. None of the so-called 
improvements in the last three contracts has improved 
the unemployment picture. 

That’s the thing that really gets you. There’s all 
of this overtime work that no human being can really 
take for too long, but still the auto companies refuse 
to hire any of the unemployed. A11 of these things that 
the union said were being done to help create more 
employment just haven’t worked. 

We’ve just got to go another route to solve a lot 
of problems in the shop. And it's time that rank-and- 
file workers started to be the ones to make the de- 
cisions. One thing’s for sure — whatever we do can’t 
possibly be as bad as what we have now. 

Hot spot— CM Southgate 

Los Angeles, Cal. — It is that time of year again. 
The air is stifling, the heat almost unbearable. In 
sections like paint it is intolerable. And yet every year 
we have to go through it. 

We have to sweat and sweat in the heat. And from 
their air-conditioned offices the cost analysis men, the 
engineers, the supervisors, the company officers, the 
flunkies, will all tell us that air-conditioning is impos- 
sible in the plant because it costs too much or is tech- 
nically not a practical idea and so on. 

We don’t believe it. The mass of profits GM is 
making is enormous. Why not take some of these profits 
out of the air-conditioned GM board rooms, out of the 
air-conditioned stock brokers’ offices, out of the air- 
conditioned bankers’ back rooms and put it onto the 
floor of the factory in the form of air-conditioning for 
the workers. 
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Terrorism and retaliation serve counter-revolution 


(Continued from Page 1) 

exact vengeance, not merely from terrorists, but from 
the innocents as well. 

Did she really think that the reprisals would hide 
the misery of those refugee camps that have existed 
now for 25 years? It has been just this misery that 
has given birth to such desperate acts as those com- 
mitted by the mindless terrorists — who, in their turn, 
take advantage of the mass misery of the more than 
a million refugees to pretend that means mass following 
for their tiny numbers 

ANTI-SEMITISM, TERRORISM, IMPERIALISM 

The stench of racism and anti-Semitism hung heavy 
over Munich, that infamous spawning ground of Nazism, 
no matter how it might try to explain away the com- 
plete bungling of the rescue attempts. It hung heavy, 
too, over the 20th Olympiad, no matter how much it 
tried to “live down” the memories of the 1936 Olympics. 
The very fact that white, American, reactionary Avery 
Brundage — who had earlier invited Rhodesian partici- 
pation and later excommunicated two American Black 
runners (see Black/Red Views, p. 7) — could insist the 
“games must go on” despite the carnage, shows that 
Nero’s fiddling while Rome burned was not just a Roman 
affair, or just ancient history, but characteristic of class 
rule in decay. / 

As for Israel, long before the week was out. Mirage 
and Phantom fighter bombers roared off to pour bombs, 
rockets and machine gun fire into ten towns in Syria 
and Lebanon, allegedly to hit at terrorist camps, but 
in fact hitting the very Palestinian refugees who had 
already languished there 25 years. The scope and depth 
of penetration of the attacks made them the heaviest 
strikes since the 1967 war, and clearly showed that 
they were aimed at the Arab countries and not just at 
“terrorists.” In 20 short minutes, 66 were killed and 
over 40 wounded, many of them women and children, 
though Israeli military authorities continued to insist 
that their targets were guerrilla “troop concentrations, 
training centers and supply depots.” 

That this was only the beginning was clear from the 
invasion of Lebanon a week later; the booby-trapping 
of an Israeli diplomat in London; and the warnings from 
both sides of more to come. 


The terrorist murders and the swift Israeli retaliation 
mark Terrorism and Imperialism as two sides of the 
same coin; and the bloody week had made it dear that 
neither terrorists nor Israeli rulers had any intention of 
seeking peace in the Middle East. 

MIDDLE-EAST: THE CONSTANT CONFLICT 

Though it is true that the terrorist attack on the 
Israeli athletes could hardly be described as anything 
but hatred of Jews, despite their claim that they are 
only against “Zionism,” not against “Jews” — it was 
also a message to any Arab governments that might be 
toying with some idea of peace in the Middle East, if 
they were ever to regain some of the occupied territories. 

At a time when, in the world as a whole, there is a 
move .toward an ending of some of the divisions between 
East and West, and toward a semblance of “peace,” 
if only as “truce” (as in East and West Germany, North 
and South Korea) — the tension in the Middle East is 
never allowed a moment’s respite. Both sides keep it 
never-ending. 

It is just this constant tension and division between 
Arab and Jew that makes it possible for Israeli and Arab 
rulers alike to keep the genuine revolutionaries within 
their own countries from establishing any solidarity with 
each other. The super-powers, for their part, do every- 
thing possible to narrow the struggle to Arab vs. Jew 
so that they can synchronize all conflicts to fit the Big 
Power global time-table. 

It is true that the voices of dissent in the Arab lands 
are difficult to hear because they languish in prisons — 
where, in Israel, the opposition to Israeli imperialism 
continues to make itself heard. Before 1967 the divisions 
in Israel were clear, but each threat to “push Israel 
into the sea” forges a false unity, and makes it easier 
for the forces that are moving Israel to the right to 
silence the opposition from below. A New Left has 
nevertheless been persistent in protesting the inequalities 
within Israel, as well as the colonization of the occu- 
pied lands and the plight of the Palestinians. 

TERRORIST ELITE VS. MASS REVOLT 

It is these genuine revolutionary voices that the so- 
called “revolutionary” terrorists and their allies are 


helping to silence. They degrade the concept of social 
revolution — which is a mass action for freedom — 
to “bomb-throwing.” How could their total disregard 
for human life possibly serve as a focal point for a 
new society? How could such racist, anti-Semitism pos- 
sible release the revolutionary forces within Israel, as 
a genuine Arab revolution would? Their repulsive elitism 
exposes their total lack of confidence in the masses, the 
only force and reason that can possibly create a new 
social order. 

On the same degenerate level are any "revolution- 
ists” who, though they “know” the difference between 
a mass upheaval against a class system and a terrorist 
act against a few civilians cornered in the dark of night, 
nevertheless opportunistically join with the “Arab side,” 
as if the Arab rulers and the people they oppress are 
one and the same — or as if there is no Left in Israel, 
and the Jews who came to Palestine fleeing the Nazis, 
were “American CIA agents.” 

A Left that fools itself that this is revolution is a 
Left that is helping to perpetuate the racist, rotten, 
decaying state-capitalist society that it is up to our 
age to end. 
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MUNICH, VIETNAM, & RACISM 

I join in njourning the deaths at 
Munich. But the/ world’s grief over the 
Munich dead sliould not blur our minds 
into forgetting the daily toll of death 
and maiming in Southeast Asia. 

The Indochinese tragedy has been go- 
ing on for decades, first under a Euro- 
pean power and now under the leader- 
ship of both Republican and Democratic 
Presidents. And while the American 
ground troops have been withdrawn, our 
planes and ships continue to drop death 
on innocent civilians in several South- 
east Asian countries. 

Is there any better way to show our 
horror at the Munich murders than by 
stopping our even greater bloodbath in 
Southeast Asia? 

Civil Rights Veteran 
Michigan 

* * * 

I’ve been convinced the local man- 
agement of Detroit’s NBC TV station 
was racist and reactionary ever since 
they gave their half-hour Sunday news- 
cast over to a Wallace political program 
on the eve of the Michigan primaries. 
The way it was done they not only had 
a “captive audience,” but if you didn’t 
tune in at the very beginning, you sat 
there thinking it was “news.” 

Now they’ve topped that. They fired 
their popular sportscaster A1 Ackerman, 
for editorializing on the subject of the 
two American Black athletes who were 
barred from future Olympic competi- 
tion by the IOC. The day the news was 
released he received so many calls from 
viewers who were enraged by the ac- 
tions of the two Blacks, that he took 
time on his show to point out that the 
wire services had been reporting all day 
the athletes meant no disrespect. He 
said that in view of this and because of 
the murder of 11 Israeli Olympians, he 
could not share their rage. 

Apparently the General Manager, De- 
Groot, did. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

♦ » * 

A lot of people here were amazed 
when they read the interview of Michel 
Chartrand, who has a reputation of be- 
ing a sort of revolutionary unionist, which 


appeared in the Quebec-Presse of Sep- 
tember 3-9. In this interview, he talks 
about how “the Jews” are responsible for 
all the suffering of the Palestinian refu- 
gees, and that they are part of an 
“international conspiracy” (sound famil- 
iar?) 

He had told several Palestinian com- 
mandos that “. . . you are also helping 
Quebec to free itself,” and that “the 
Arabs are more civilized than the Que- 
becois.” Chartrand also said workers 
in the Arab countries are more “ad- 
vanced” than Quebec workers (those 
same “backward” workers who made 
a general strike this last spring right 
here in North America). Then a few 
days later over the radio, he called the 
Munich terrorists “heroes.” 

It is a real disappointment to see 
such a person turn into a raging anti- 
Semite, and doubly so to see the editors 
of Quebec-Presse, a union-financed news- 
paper, subtly supporting his position the 
following week in an editorial entitled 
“Terrorism, the War of the Poor.” 

Reine Lafleche 
Quebec 


TWO TRIALS 

On July 13, six members of Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War— Scott Camil, 
John Kniffen, Bill Patterson, Peter Ma- 
honey, Alton Foss, and Don Perdue — 
were indicted by a federal grand jury in 
Tallahassee, Florida. The six were 
charged with conspiracy to cross state 
lines to incite a riot at the Republican 
Convention in Miami, conspiring to de- 
stroy property and to possess unregis- 
tered firearms and firearms made with- 
out payment of a tax. 

Scott Camil was also charged with 
teaching and demonstrating bow to make 
and use an incendiary device. Four other 
members have been held without bail 
for refusing to testify at the grand jury 
hearings. 

Needless to say, the charges are ab- 
surd and ludicrous. The trial for the six 
indicted veterans is scheduled to begin 
on October 10 in Gainesville Federal 
District Court, and much financial help 
will be needed to stop Nixon from rail- 


roading the brothers to jail. Please send 
aid to: 

Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
National Defense Fund 
GPO Box 3076 
New York, New York 

* * * 

What is being done to defend Ruchell 
McGee? McGee is an outspoken Black 
revolutionary and a political prisoner 
whose voice has been stifled by the 
California authorities, yet few seem to 
be championing his cause. Ruchell Mc- 
Gee has spent most of bis life in prison 
for the “crime” of being Black and poor. 
Indicted for a very small robbery over 
a decade ago, he was railroaded to jail. 
His court-appointed lawyer refusal to; 
even call his witnesses. Every attempt 
he made to get justice on appeal result- 
ed in more persecution. 

McGee knew he could never get justice 
from the system. That is why he took 
the chance to escape at the Marin 
County Courthouse. What is not known, 
is that McGee spent the time he had the 
judge at gunpoint trying to argue his 
case. It was literally the first time be 
ever had the chance to defend himself 
in an American court! 

Originally, McGee was Angela Davis’ 
co-defendant in the so-called “kidnap- 
ing.” Suddenly, the Angela Davis de- 
fense was separated from the McGee 
defense and McGee was never heard 
from again. Today Angela is free, an 
honored guest in Mocsow, and McGee is 
still in jail, on trial for his life. Why this 
separation? Where are all those who 
shouted “Free Angela and all political 
prisoners”? 

Does anyone know of a defense com- 
mittee address where we could send 
money and get information? Let’s break 
the conspiracy of silepee. 

N&L Member 

Conn. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 

Why do the North Vietnamese con- 
tinue to fight, despite continued bomb- 
ing of farms and cities and bridges, 
mining of harbors and the attempted 
blockade? Probably for the same rea- 
son that the Irish continue to fight the 
British in Ireland — because a superior 
military force is trying to impose its 
will on a smaller nation. Catholic casu- 
alties are three times higher than the 
Protestants’. Vietnamese deaths out- 
number Americans ten to one or more. 
This says something about “aggression.” 

Ireland and Vietnam illustrate the 
same principle. You can’t bring peace 
to a nation with military action. In Viet- 
nam, all that the air war has done is 
to increase the casualties on all sides, 
and the number of P.O.W.’s. In Ireland, 
the increase of British troops has only 
increased the number of deaths — Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and British. 

Is what they all want so unreasonable 
— self-determination? 

Bob B. 

New York 

• 

THE ELECTIONS 

I caught some of the Dick Nixon 
Variety Show, live from Miami. Some- 
how the convention floor looked to me 
like a Munich beer hall, circa 1938, with 
the four-finger Nazi salutes. “Do we 
have a king?” “Yes, we have a king.” 

Then 1 found people in this town ac- 
tually carrying little “I am a card-carry- 
ing American” cards, complete with 
“printed in USA by capitalism,” on one 
side. I suddenly thought of when I lived 
in Brazil and the government issued 
“carderas” (ID cards) to everybody 
they thought was a loyal citizen. Then 
they made a law that anybody who 
didn’t have one must be a Communist. 
So if you were ever checked at one of 
their roadblocks by sub-machine-gun- 
toting police and didn’t have your card, 
you disappeared. 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: Below are excerpts from the Introduction 
and Part I of the Perspectives Report delivered to the 
Convention of News & Letters, Sept. 2, by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya. The full report can be ordered from N&L for 
SOc plus 15c postage.) 

LORD NIXON, OR SUPER-PATRIOTISM 
AS LAST REFUGE OF SCOUNDRELS 

We’ve all recently suffered through a deluge of 
words from the euphoria-ridden' Republican Convention, 
which deprived all words of any meaning. . . . 

From the start, “honorable peace” meant to Nixon 
transformation into opposite: 1) Vietnam war turned 
into a full-scale Indochina war; 2) bringing of the wars 
abroad home against the anti-war American youth, 
against Blacks, and finally against labor; and 3) Viet- 
namization — i.e., carrying on the Vietnam War to the 
last Vietnamese, or exchanging the color of the dead 
bodies. 

To see these in a world context, we need to take 
into account still another word— invented by Kissinger 
as cover up for the greatest nuclear colossus of the 
world: Pentagonal. 

Whatever Freudian slip of the pen entered into the 
coining of a word bearing such striking resemblance to 
our Pentagon-run world, the intellectual had in mind, 
not the residence of the military staff of the imperialist 
colossus. Rather, the intellectual was out to prove the 
existence of the many powers . . . 


A PENTAGONAL WORLD? OR A STATE- 
CAPITALIST WORLD IN CRISIS AND DISARRY? 

Let’s begin with Japan, since that is the country 
to which, it was said, just last year, the 21st century 
belonged. 

In industrial strength, Japan certainly is a giant. 
Came 1971, and that nuclear imperialistic colossus. 
USA, slapped a tax on Japanese imports that forced 
the Japanese industrial giant to discover its clay feet, 
stuck in the quagmire of too many exports in a world 
market that is both Western-oriented and state-capital- 
istically controlled. At once, politics and economics 
fused . . . 


Lord Nixon aid state-capitalist crisis 


No, Japan is not a "pentagonal” power in a non- 
existent pentagonal nuclear world. 

* * * 

FOR THAT MATTER, take a true nuclear titan 
which certainly is challenging the U.S. the world around 
— Russia. We have heard a great deal as to how 
“superior” Russia is to the U.S. in some fields, how it 
is the only one to make headway in the Middle East, 
and has more submarines, and the equivalent of MIRV 
—and how we just must not stop doing the same. 

People, however, do not eat ICBMs. The discontent 
of the Russian masses, though not as obvious as that in 
the East European countries, is there. . . . The truth 
is that both in absolute terms and in decisive industries, 
Russia is “receding”, not “surpassing” the USA. 

Where Russia does have the advantage over the 
U.S. is on the ideological front. Counter-revolutionary 
state-calitalist society was born out of a revolution; 
though it was transformed into its absolute opposite, 
Russia does remember the betrayed revolution’s words. 
Leszek Kolakowski may still hope Communism can be 
“reformed” (under pressure, of course!). Trotskyism 
may continue to speak of revolution while it tail-ends 
Stalinist nationalized property. And Herbert Marcuse 
may remember that one needs at least one technologi- 
cally advanced land whose proletariat “could” help the 
third world, which “should” learn about some sort of 
“peaceful co-existence” with such a land as Russia. 
But the truth is that Russia is out for world mastery 
just as is U.S. imperialism. 

* * * 

FOR THAT MATTER, so is Mao’s China, which, 
at least since the 1960’s, has been motivated by a 
single “principle”, that it has never openly announced 
but always practiced: Russia is Enemy No. 1, and must 
be so recognized by the “revolutionary movement” the 
world over. Just now it is gloating over Egypt’s expul- 
sion of the Soviet “advisors.” Sadat did net expel Rus- 
sian imperialism for revolutionary perspectives, but 
only in order to exchange, or at least bargain for more, 
be it from American imperialism or Qaddafi’s militar- 
istic Islamism . . . China does more now to clothe 
outright imperialism and genocidal warfare a la Pakistan 
in Marxist language and play the Uriah Heep “little 


people” game than even Russia, which has the greater 
counter-revolutionary experience. 

It is no accident that Mao, who understands power 
very well indeed, wanted first and foremost to learn 
all about atomic power. His disdaining any fear of it 
may have shocked Nehru straight out of his wits in 
1957, but insofar as Mao was concerned, the moment 
it was clear that Russia would not let him be privy 
to that power, the parting of the ways of the two “Com- 
munist” powers was inevitable. 

And it is no accident that though in all other re- 
spects, China is still a most backward country where 
per capita income is one of the lowest in the world — 
$145 per capita per year, China at once gave priority 
to the military . . . In three years it did what it took 
more industrialized and richer France eight years to 
achieve. And this year, 1972, China deployed a handful 
of new missiles with a range of 2500 miles. (Moscow is 
less than that from Chinese soil.) 

This does not mean that they are yet a match for 
Russia's awesome nuclear power, but China did begin 
to look like a serious threat to Russia in the wake of 
China’s flirtations with U.S. imperialism, which was 
transformed by Mao from Enemy No. 1 into one for 
whom the red carpet was rolled out. 

* # tfs 

IN A WORD, whether it is Russia, which has be- 
come an industrial power, but not the equal of U.S. 
imperialism, or whether it is China, which is nowhere 
near the U.S. or Russia — the “equalizer” in a nuclear 
world is the bomb . . . 

But would the beginnings of nuclear know-how — 
if you were in the center of Europe, faced Russia on 
the one hand,. and, on the other hand, did not have the 
so-called nuclear umbrella of the U.S.— really make 
you a global power by economic strength alone? Let’s 
examine Western Europe and see. Let’s go on the 
assumption that it is a unified pentagonal entity — 
which it isn’t. But it is an economic power. Its GNP is 
no less than $640 billion — that is. two-thirds of the 
strength of the U.S., no mean wealth. 

1973 is supposed to be its “year of decision”, as not 
only Great Britain becomes part of the Common Mar- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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That may seem paranoid, but that’s 
the flash I got from the whole business. 

Student 

Colorado 

* * « 

Nixon’s attack on quotas is going to 
have an effect where I work at UCLA. 
The University is funded on Federal pro- 
grams and has had to institute an af- 
firmative action program to fill in these 
quotas on Blacks, Chicanos and women. 

They have had this program for 
years, but if you go there the Blacks and 
Chicanos are still the custodians and 
food service people. 

That program was the only thing 
we had to hang onto to fight the uni- 
versity. This is what the union would 
use to fight. The maids and custodians 
were trying to use this program to up- 
grade themselves. I don’t think Nixon’s 
new pronouncements will help us at all. 

Technicians 

UCLA 

* * ?■ 

The laws are made to work against 
the Black people and the poor Whites. 
To sane people some of the laws look 
crazy — how else can you explain tak- 
ing so much tax out of the poor working 
people’s pay checks, and using it to 
rule over them and keep them poor for- 
ever? 

Nixon is trying to arrange things so 
the country can be run by one man — 
himself. Whatever he says will have to 
be done. What a messed up world that 
will be! There will be no end, if that 
day comes, to wars and rumors of wars 
all over the world. 

And around Detroit, the white people 
have gone wild for George Wallace. 
They think they can change things back 
to where they were before the riots. 
They think they can keep Blacks in 
“their place” forever. 

Politicians like Nixon and Wallace 
may fool some of the people some of 
the time, but they will never fool all of 


the people all of the time. The people 
in this land are looking at the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats as they never 
have before. They can have all the polls 
they want to. The one that told the 
truth was the one that showed that poli- 
ticians are the least trusted people on 
earth. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

« « » 

I was very much interested in Ethel 
Dunbar’s column last issue. It is inter- 
esting to me that McGovern and a le- 
gion of newspaper and TV comment a- 
tors failed to mention all the U.S. presi- 
dents who have had a history of nervous 
disorders or breakdowns (John Adams, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Hayes, Wilson) and 
grave physical illnesses (FDR, Eisen- 
hower, JFK). The willingness of Mc- 
Govern to cave in so quickly under the 
pressure to dump Eagleton makes me 
wonder if the real target wasn’t the 
American workers rather than any poli- 
tician. When unemployment is as high 
as now, a history of nervous disorders 
provides employers a convenient pre- 
text for refusing to hire workers. 

Concerned 

Detroit 

* * * 

Despite what the national opinion polls 
may be saying, the Sept. 14th McGovem- 
Kennedy rally in Kennedy Square 
showed me that the key to this year's 
election will be whether or not workers 
come out to the polls in large numbers 
to vote. 

The rally was large— over 10,000 peo- 
ple — and quite enthusiastic. There were 
many Blacks, many workers in overalls, 
Young and Old, and several union locals 
had prepared their own signs, like UAW 
Locals 212 and 600, AFSCME, and 
others. 

In other words, all the forces of the 
“traditional” Democratic Party coalition 
were represented. So the big question 
remains: will white workers vole 


“racist" by going for Nixon and his anti- 
Biack, anti-busing line? Will they for the 
same reasons just stay home? Will the 
Black Community turn out for McGov- 
ern? 

The so-called revolutionary Vanguard 
Parties that were so busy “stopping Mc- 
Govern” at the rally should think about 
that. 

Observer 

Detroit 


A WORKER'S LIFE . . . 

A convalescent center in California 
has implemented a plan of sensitivity 
training for the staff. Each member must 
play the role of patient for a full 24 
hours. The experience is to get the staff 
to see things through the eye of the 
patients. 

I’d like to advocate that automobile 
executives, boards of directors, etc. go 
to the assembly lines for a minimum 
of three months. The four-hour day 
would be quickly effected — if any of 
them were alive after the man-killing 
ordeal of the assembly lines. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

In California they are experimenting 
with forcing welfare people to work. 
Reagan claims that they will be doing 
jobs that otherwise wouldn’t exist. But 
right after that statement, he said that 
he hoped that employers wouldn’t mis- 
use the program. That means that real 
jobs will be eliminated and recreated 
as special jobs for welfare people at 
half the wages. Reagan says this will 
restore the work ethic! 

Reader 

California 

P * * 

What is often missed in discussion of 
unemployment is the plight of young 
people or many Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans who have never worked full-time 
at a decent wage for more than a year. 
I’ve worked whenever I could since 1970 
when I finished : college. I keep getting 
laid off. This last month I went to un- 
employment and! all they could offer me 


was $17 a week. Many young people 
can’t collect anything at all. 

While we need a total social revolution 
and I hope one comes soon, one thing we 
need right away is unemployment based 
on an average U.S. wage upon leaving 
school if you’re not able to find work. 

Semi-unemployed 
Connecticut 
• * • 

Since my husband and I both work we 
decided to .see if we could get someone 
to live-in to help us take care of the 
kids and the house. We went through 
an agency and they sent us an “un- 
married” Guatemalan woman, who 
speaks only S’panish. 

(In California, there is so much house- 
hold employment of Spanish-speaking 
people that there books on how to say 
in Spanish, “clean the bathroom,” etc!) 

Because we know a little Spanish we 
found out that this woman is married 
and is trying to support six kids and 
a husband by “living-in.” How can we 
ask this woman to take care of our 
house and kids, and then go home and 
take care of six more? We need help, 
but not at her expense! 

The horrible thing is that the agency 
has told her that this is all she can 
hope for. In her own country she was 
a teacher. 

WL Activist 
California 

• 

. . . AND DEATH 

There should be a story in your paper 
about the Mack worker who was killed 
in the die room last month. I was at his 
funeral and his face was ripped apart 
so bad by that accident that they could 
not even open the coffin for viewing. 
And, the Company had the gall to list 
him “dead on arrival” at the hospital, 
when every worker knows he was killed 
instantly. 

These conditions in the plant have 
existed for years and years. Something 
must be done about them. 

Black Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

(Editor's Note: See story, page 3) 
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Veterans lead 

Miami Beach, Fla. — ■ During the week of 
August 21, the ruling party held a mock con- 
vention in Miami Beach. As the Republicans 
convened in the multi-million dollar convention 
hall, Vietnam Veterans led a few thousand 
Blacks, women, youth, and old folks in exposing 
Nixon for the lying murderer that he is. 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War organized 
“The Last Patrol,” three coordinated convoys from 
various parts of the country, to move members and 
supporters down to Florida. After being shot at, threat- 
ened with arrest, and generally harassed most of the 
way, the 630 participants arrived at Flamingo Park on 
Sunday, the 20th. to jo'n with the 5000 other “non- 
de’eeates” in non-violent disruption of the Convention. 

VETS LEAD THE WAY 

Although there were other groups which partici- 
pated in saying “No!” to Nixon’s wars at home and 
abroad, the Veterans’ generally working-class back- 
ground and personal experiences as combat soldiers 
combined to create an atmosphere of seriousness, con- 
fidence, discipline, and just plain common sense that 
the others lacked. The Conventions Coalition was ostens- 
ibly running the entire show, but no serious business 
would have taken place if the Vets hadn’t led the way. 

Hie Vets organized a genuine gauntlet through 
which ail delegates had to pass. They simply blocked 
most of the entrances, and led delegates into a quarter- 
mile long human funnel towards an open gate. The 
impact of a couple thousand people shouting, “Guilty! 
Guilty!” at them, pouring all kinds of abuse on them, 
must have had some kind of effect. Some so-called 
‘people’ in shiny black Cadillacs drove through the 

Solidarity behind bars 
in Miami mass arrests 

Miami, Fla. — The Republican Convention 
was the second time in recent history that a 
huge gathering of people attempted massive 
civil disobedience for which they were prepared 
to go to jail. The May Day demonstration in 
Washington in 1971 was organized for the pur- 
pose of blocking the normal street traffic of the 
capital, and thousands of people were arrested 
and herded into large improvised stockades. 

More than 6,000 people came down here to Miami 
Beach for the week of the Republican Convention to 
protest the genocidal wars at home and abroad of Tricky 
Dicky. On the last day of the Convention, the coronation 
of King Tricky, many people planned to sit down in the 
streets in front of the delegates’ buses and thus get 
arrested. They got arrested, but so did many others 
who hadn’t planned on it, me included, 

UNITE NOW, LEAVE LATER 

After going through the red tape required for re- 
serving a room in the Dade County Jail, we found out 
that over 1,000 people had been busted that night. We all 
decided that we might as well unite now, for the first 
time, since we were all in this together. Several people 
had gotten felony charges placed on them, and others 
had their bail set real high. We decided that no one 
was going to bail out until everyone was released, and 
all charges dropped. 

The officials didn’t want 1,000 screaming rowdy 
radicals filling up their jails so they tried to break us 
apart. They lowered some people’s bonds down to $10. 
They didn’t bail out. Then they lowered almost every- 
one’s bail to $10. Our solidarity remained strong. Then 
they started physically evicting the tenants, so we bar- 
ricaded the doors with mattresses so the guards couldn’t 
get in. On the third day they couldn’t stand it any longer, 
so they let everyone out. 
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Vietnam vets march on Convention Hall 


crowd at high speed and callously ran down and 
seriously injured several protestors. 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War were not 
only the leaders in activity, but also in principles. They 
didn’t stop at exposing the war they had been made to 
fight, as they specifically related that war directly to 
Nixon’s wars on Black America, workers, and women. 
They had come to Miami with the purpose of non- 
violent, militant action against Nixon's lies, and not 
even such scurrilous creatures as American Nazis could 
sway them from that objective. Where others wanted to 
cream the pathetic idiots, the Vets set up a protective 
ring around them and then firmly but non-violently 
ejected them from the park. 

COPS GAS EVERYONE 

Wednesday night, coronation night for Almighty 
Dick, was pretty much a disaster tactically, because the 
delegates were not stopped from entering the hall, but 
the sheer brutality ordered by Nixon and his gang of 
thieves speaks for itself. The crowd outside of the hall, 
originally peaceful, was unprovokedly fired upon by 
State Troopers armed with poisonous, toxic gases — 
the same ones Nixon uses in Vietnam every day. They 
then proceeded to saturate the entire area with the same 
gases, and when protestors were sufficiently blinded 
and suffocated, they charged in and dragged people 
down the street, beat them, and packed them into 
police wagons like cattle. Their fervor in gasing led 
them to directly affecting at least half the delegates, 
and then forcing the shutdown of the convention hall 
ventilation system. 

The most hideous crime was committed not against 
the demonstrators, but against the citizens of Miami 
Beach, most of whom are very aged. We had to laugh 
when Nixon said something to the effect that he’s going 
to give senior citizens dignity in their retired years, 
because no more than three blocks from where he was 
making his acceptance speech Troopers were indiscrim- 
inately gasing old people’s neighborhoods. Though many, 
many people were put in the hospital by a gas that 
was designed to knock out young, sturdy demonstrators 
and Vietnamese, their defiance was as brave as any 
act we had witnessed that night. As we ran up the 
streets warning people inside, many stopped us and 
said, “What do you have to tell us about poison gases? 
We fought in the World Wars, we’ll show those 
troopers!” 

If the demonstrations in Miami proved anything, it 
was that Nixon can’t even have himself nominated at 
a convention in his own country without someone 
coming to try to stop him. The fact is that he will have 
to be stopped now if he ever is to be stopped. That is 
the immediate priority. 
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DOING AND THINKING 


Munich and the Left 

by Chris Norwell 

The fascistic murders of 11 people at Munich this 
month by “revolutionary” guerrillas shocked the entire 
world and brought many expressions of horror and 
sympathy from working people all over the world. One 
group of people it didn’t seem to affect was the Socialist 
Workers Party, who stated in the September 15 issue 
of The Militant, “The deaths of 11 Israeli participants 
. . . brought forth a hypocritical uproar of indignation 
from government officials and news media . . . The 
purpose of this campaign is to make . . . Israel appear 
as the victim of Arab violence rather than the criminal 
oppressor of the Arab peoples.” 

The editorial goes on to attack Israel and the U.S. 
for oppressing the Arab people, and ends with a mild 
criticism of the terrorism at Munich, stating that . . it 
is necessary to oppose terrorist tactics as ineffective 
and in fact harmful to the Palestinian struggle.” Not 
once in the entire article does it condemn the murder 
of 11 human beings, nor does it say anything about the 
elitist mentality of these guerrillas who have resorted 
to suicidal schemes because they have lost the support 
of the masses of people they’re supposed to represent. 
And the Militant is certainly not alone among the Left 
in this position. 

West Germany, Israel, Egypt, and the U.S. and 
Russia too, have all shown that they don’t give a 
damn for human lives anywhere in the world. What’s 
really disturbing is when “revolutionaries” who are 
supposed to be on the people’s side, substitute their 
own adventurist notions for the genuine movement for 
freedom among the masses of people. Then you start ' 
wondering “Which side are they on?” 

No one can blame the Palestinian people for strug- 
gling to gain back their freedom and their land. The 
Israeli government and the Arab governments have 
combined to force the Palestinians into a subhuman 
existence in refugee camps. However, when a few self- 
styled “leaders” decide that the masses are “too slow” 
for them and they embark on a direction which leads 
them into terrorist acts outside their country, then the 
masses will reject these “leaders” and will be forced 
to find new ways of struggle despite them. 

The Militant did have one sentence towards the end 
which said, “A handful of revolutionists cannot substi- 
tute their own action for action by the masses.” How 
true. And neither can they substitute their own thought 
for the thought of the masses, for it is masses as reason 
that is going to dispose of all leaders and create a new 
world, in the Middle East and here at home. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Under the attack of an article in 
NEWSWEEK, which attempted to link the Fourth Inter - 
national to acts of terrorism around the world, the Sept. 

29 issue of the MILITANT published a two-page spread 
in which they finally present the principled Marxist 
stand i, which has always been unalterably opposed to 
terrorism. They correctly point out that such acts are 
precisely what the ruling class uses to launch its own 
attacks on the entire Left. This is why principled revolu- 
tionary politics demands no ambiguity or opportunism 
on such questions. 

Sailors, protestors 
say: 'Stop Enterprise!' 

Oakland, Calif. — The demonstration to de- 
lay the U.S.S. Enterprise, the world’s largest 
warship, took place on September 12 at 5:30 
a.m. at the Alameda Naval Base. About 200 
people showed up before sunrise to protest this 
floating death carrier, with its load of 5,000 men, 
100 bombers, 6 million pounds of explosives, a 
nuclear powered island of destruction the length 
of three football fields and weighing 90.000 tons. 

No generation gap was present in this militant group 
of white haired men and women, toddlers carrying 
S.O.S. signs (Stop Our Ship), and many youth. live 
women unfurled a 30 foot black and white banner pro- 
claiming “Not one more death! Stop the war now" — and 
eager hands helped carry it. One woman. 78 years 
young, lay down at the Base entrance and was forcibly 
removed. Sailors and workers cheered the group while 
polite and agents busily took pictures of everyone. 

Defying the Coast Guard, the Navy and all the port 
brass, about 20 small boats became a flotilla and went 
into the Bay to try and delay the Enterprise. With 
kayaks, rowboats, and sailboats, manned by about 

30 people, half of them women, they raced up and down 
and around the ship’s course, until, chased by the Coast 
Guard and helicopters, their boats were capsized. 

Presently thirty sailors from the Enterprise are 
being held for investigation of “sabotage” and their 
security clearances revoked because they legally dis* 
cussed the war in Indochina and G.l. Rights in a bulle- 
tin they distributed. 

The Enterprise was not stopped, but the demon- 
stration brought the message to millions, and even though 
the House Appropriations Committee just approved the 
largest military budget since World War II, protests 
will go on and on, until Nixon’s “secret peace plan” — a 
wattry grave for all Vietnam — is stopped. 

1 —Demonstrator 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Olympic 'politics' reflect world capitalist crises 


by John Alan 

The Olympic Games, just concluded in Munich, Ger- 
many, were another bloody political episode in the in- 
human mess that world capitalism perpetuates. It has 
shown how very short the distance is between the Olym- 
piad’s eternal flame and the burning villages of Vietnam; 
if focused the continuing racism in America and Africa, 
and the cretinism of individual terrorism that mes- 
merized the thinking of the Palestinian Arab middle- 
class. 

The goal of the XX Olympics was “a festival of 
peace, in the spirit of Olympic ideals, characterized by 
understanding, reconciliation, and the brotherhood of all 
peoples,” so declared the Lord Mayor of Munich, Hans 
Hocken Vogel. In the face of the realities of the world 
situation, the sentiments expressed by Dr. Vogel reveal 
the unspeakable depths of hypocrisy by the ruling classes, 
rejected by sane people all over the world. 

At this very moment the American imperialists in 
Vietnam are pursuing the most barbarous war in the. 
history of the human race, babies and the elderly are 
indiscriminately cremated alive with napalm and bombs. 
RHODESIA AND RACISM 

Among the realities the rich old men — who control 
the International Olympic Committee— had to face was 
the issue of racism, and characteristically, they tried 
to compromise by sweeping it under the rug, in this case 
the British F’s". When B'sck African and American 
athletes demanded the withdrawal of Bhodesia from the 
Olympics and threatened a boycott, because of the apar- 
theid policy against the Black majority of that country, 
the I.O.C. offered a mockery compromise: Rhodesia 
would be designated as a British Colony and be per- 
mitted to enter the Olympics under the British Flag! 

This transparent fiction was too much. And, within 
the threat of boycott it was implied that some big “So- 
cialist’ countries might score political points by walk- 
ing out with the Blacks. 

Some naive sports writers are lamenting that the 
Olympics are becoming “political . , . and politics and 
sports do not mix.” Modern Olympics have been a poli- 
tical expression of National chauvinism from its very 
beginning in 1896. 

General Douglas MacArthur in 1928 when he headed 
the American Olympic Committee, could not rise above 
this type of Nationalism. And in Hitler’s Germany of 
1936, the Berlin Olympics were tailored to fit the needs 
of Nazi imperialism, and the United State’s Avery Brund- 
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age (still on the I.O.C.) helped to stifle the strong 
American movement to boycott. 

As long as the political power of the Olympics re- 
mained firmly in the bands of the I.O.C.— a faceless 
autonomous organization, composed mainly of oldj 
wealthy men— little or nothing was said about Olympic 
“politics.” 

MEXICO — THE TURNING POINT 

The 1968 Olympics, held in Mexico City, was a poli- 
tical turning point — it was there that the revolutionary 
Black consciousness, bom out of the American Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960’s, was symbolized by the 
action of the two Black American athletes, who, while 
awaiting their awards on the victory stand, gave the 
Black Power salute of a raised clinched fist while the 
the U.S. National Anthem was being played. 

The generally apolitical quietism of athletes had 
shifted to a new awareness which challenged the sham 
internationalism and individualism which the waxen men 
of the I.O.C. had been touting tor 64 years. The implica- 
tions of the challenge were immediately grasped by the 
I.O.C. They Immediately shipped the two winners back 
home. 

Despite the slaughter at Munich, it was in Mexico, 
1968, where the bloodiest of all Olympics took place. The 
pre-game student demonstration — which threatened to 
jeopardize the profits of the Olympic backers— was put 
down by the Mexican Government with such ferocity that 
hundreds of students were shot dead and hundreds more 
arrested. Many of them are still incarcerated after four 
years. 

In Munich, two Rlark U.S. winners, Vince Matthews 
end Wayne Collett, chatted during the award ceremony 
and the playing of the U.S. National Anthem. For this 
“unconcern,” the I.O.C., with concerned hypocrisy, ex- 
pelled them for life from future Olympics! Collett said 
he “would not stand at attention because he did not 
believe the words of the Anthem represented the trae 
attitudes of whites toward Blacks in the U.S.A.” 

Olga Connally, now an American citizen, and the U.S. 
standard bearer in Munich, was winner of a gold medal 
in 1956 for Czechoslovakia. This year, she tried to or- 
ganize a peace movement in the Olympic Village but her 
efforts were thwarted by officials. She aptly summed 
up what modem Olympics are all about: — “Olympic offi- 
cials speak the words of brotherhood and peace, this is 
political mouthwash. From the inside you become dis- 
gusted to see that the Games, a kind of Circus Maximus, 
are not conducted for anything else but commercialism, 
medal counts and for political profit.” 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Even in Nixon’s highly publicized Philadelphia Plan, 
that was supposed to force the construction industry 
in a given city to hire Blacks according to the per- 
centage that live there, we have witness that this was 
just lip service. Now he has changed it to require 
that Blacks be hired in relation to the percentage that 
live in the whole state. He is just saying to the white 
construction workers, “Now you have a new and lawful 
way to keep Blacks out.” 

WATERGATE DEAL 

No one can make me believe that the Watergate 
bugging business wasn’t a part of Nixon’s doing. 
His hand-picked Attorney General takes it as some 
joking matter, asking that the trial be delayed until 
after the election. What would have happened to the 
average citizen if he was caught in the same act? 

When has there been a President that used his office 
for snch shady deals, then thought the public would be 
fool enough to believe him? Sargent Shriver said while 
he was here in Detroit that the only people who can 
get in to see Nixon are people with power. 

As one worker put it: 

“I can tell you that many of us rank-and-file mem- 
bers are not voting for Nixon. We are hoping that the 
people of this country won’t be duped into putting him 
back in office, because every progressive thing that is 
in the interests of working and Black people will be 
voided before the next four years are over.” 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

ket, finally, but both France and West Germany face 
elections after very critical periods, especially in “Social 
Democratic” West Germany which initiated so phenom- 
enal a turning point in post World War II politics as 
Ostpolitik. 

Nevertheless, far from meaning a united West 
Europe, West Germany’s new independence in its politi- 
cal stance was the major reason for France finally 
voting Great Britain into the Common Market . . . 

What was needed, in France’s eyes that looked at 
the land mass all the way to the Urals as “Europe”, 
its Europe, were a great many “counterweights”. It is 
smiling at NATO again and rushing headlong right back 
to deGaullism, as it fears that May 1968 may not be 
quite as dead as it had thought. 

That Russia now considers Ostpolitik a great vic- 
tory for itself (and has made East Germany toe the 
line accordingly) itself shows a very changed world 
from 1964 when Khrushchev’s very mention of contem- 
plating a trip to West Germany contributed mightly to 
his downfall. 

But what kind of change? Ah, there is the rub. 

* * * 

THE REALIGNMENTS are not of a class na- 
ture. They are inter-imperialist, inter-state-capitalist 
realignments, all aimed against the proletariat, the 
internal class enemy. And that class enemy, not in 
Ostpolitik of West Germany, but in true East Europe, 
has not stopped revolting for two full decades . . . 

There is no doubt whatever that it is precisely be- 
cause of the economic crisis, the class discontent, the 
alienated restless youth, new forces of rebellion (watch 
how the nationality problem worries a Tito and brings 
ever new strains in both East and West Europe) — that 
the changes have come. But to conclude from this that 
the Cold War is over, that there are multi-centers of 
nearly equal power, is to substitute the convolutions of 
one’s own head, for the class reality. 

The class reality shows that the richest, the might- 
iest super power, U.S. imperialism — West Europe’s, 
like Japan’s “nuclear umbrella” — has not only not 
escaped from any of the ordinary ills of private capital- 
ism, but likewise has had to plunge into a form of state- 
capitalism. 

Let’s examine the Nixon-style in the NEP, so tightly 
tied to the ceaseless Vietnam War, and we will see that 
there has been no stopping of what Marx long ago called 
“the law of motion of capitalist production”, which like 
a tidal wave carries capitalism to its downfall, even 
where this concerns the single mightiest power on earth. 
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'The Sorrow and the Pity' 

This is a film documentary of the Nazi occupation 
of France during World War II. Mostly composed of 
interviews with people who experienced the period and 
of old newsreel films, it continually emphasizes the 
extent to which the French government and a sub- 
stantial portion of the French people, collaborated with 
the Nazi counter-revolution. 

The reactionary Petain government passed stronger 
anti-Semitic laws than the Germans and set up its own 
concentration camps. The film portrays Nazism not as 
an aberration constructed by mad Germans in “civil- 
ized” Europe, but as a real possibility in any crisis-rid- 
den advanced nation. Such could exist in the U.S., where 
the Wallace movement is as “American” as the Petain 
government was “French.” 

One aspect of the French collaboration which this 
otherwise honest film ignores is the role of the French 
Communist Party. Its leader, Jacques Duclos, is Inter- 
viewed; however, neither he nor any of the interviewers 
mention that for the first year of the Nazi occupation, 
the French CP collaborated with the Germans, following 
Stalin’s policy of detente with Hitler reached in the Mos- 
cow pact of 1939. 

The ways in which the Stalinists turned the workers’ 
movement into its opposite both in Russia and in France 
created a mood of despair, which played no small role 
in helping along both the outbreak of the barbarous 
Second World War and the “very French” fascist 
government at Vichy. — Jack MacBride 
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By Eugene Walker 


Polish miners grievances: thousands filed and forgotten 


Direct from our correspondent in 
East Europe comes this report: 

Gierek’s Poland is indeed different from that 
of Gomulka in many ways — but most of the basic 
facts of life remain the same and offer evidence 
that the class character of the state has not altered 
at all. 

Take the case of the miners. Officially, they are 
very much a preferred trade. However, the presi- 
dent of the miner’s union complained recently that 
trade union authorities register yearly about 5,000 
complaints. To this should be added roughly 1,200 
demands for intervention received by editors of 
the miners’ union paper The Miner, many thousands 


Italy 


Absenteeism among industrial workers appears 
to be a world wide complaint among capitalists. 
Castro in Cuba, Czechoslovak Communist leaders 
as well as Detroit auto makers are reacting to it. 
In Italy the Fiat auto company reports that out of 
a labor force of 180,000, of whom 147,000 are factory 
workers, there is an average absence each day of 
14,000. After a recent vacation period absenteeism 
was 20,000. 

Out of the Italian labor force of 20 million, 
800,000 do not show up on a given work day. At 
beginnings and endings of the week it reaches 20 
percent of the work force. 

To Italian management, as to those in other 
countries, the problem is “lack of effective con- 
trols to prevent workers from malingering.” But 
the real problem is not “shirking work,” but the 
disgust workers in Italy and world-wide feel with 
assembly line discipline and the conditions they 
face in the plant. To management it is the workers 
who must be molded to fit the assembly line, while 
the workers, whether out on strike or absent from 
work, are saying that it is the assembly line which 
must be changed if human beings are to work on it. 


Japan 


The recent summit meeting between Japan and 
the United States and the upcoming meeting be- 
tween Japan and China have to be seen in the 


of grievances sent to the management of particular 
mines, to the ministry, to regional party committees 
and to Hie central committee as well as to different 
newspapers. 

Also, there have been about 300 miners’ law- 
suits last year. Besides this, the miners union de- 
partment of legal consultation receives daily around 
30 miners complaining in person. 

About 80 percent of the grievances reaching the 
union presidency have been found justified, as 
have 70 percent of the lawsuits. Most of the com- 
plaints concern violation of collective agreements, 
improper distribution of bonuses, ill treatment by 
management, etc. Conciliation committees in the 

context of Japan’s growing role in East and South 
Asia. The rate of growth of Japanese investment 
in these areas far outweighs all but the U.S. and 
its rate of increase will soon outdistance America. 

The percentage of total imports coming from 
Japan to South and East Asia is close to 30 percent 
and is estimated to be 40 percent by 1980. Over 40 
percent of the imports of Taiwan, South Korea, and 
the Philippines come from Japan. Over 35 percent 
of Thailand’s imports, and about 25 percent of 
China, Indonesia and Burma’s imports are from 
Japan. 

In turn the countries of Asia sell the vast major- 
ity of their raw materials to Japan. Indonesia sells 
80 percent of her oil exports to China. But this in 
turn is only 12 percent of Japan’s oil needs. The 
relationship between the countries of South and East 
Asia and Japan is rapidly becoming one where they 
are heavily dependent on Japan, but Japan is 
actually becoming less dependent on them as a per- 
centage of its total exports. 


Freedom Notes 

Argentina— The aftermath of the killing of 16 
guerrilla suspects in jail has been mass demonstra- 
tions and numerous arrests. The government claimed 
the 16 were killed in an escape attempt. However an 
Argentine weekly reported that one of those killed 
had had the back of her head smashed in and 
another had many bullets in his back. The paper 
has since been seized. Elections are due in March, 
but it remains to be seen whether the government 


mines decided in two-thirds of cases in favor of man- 
agement — fearing reprisals by the directors on 
whom they depend. 

The president of the miners’ union is quoted as 
saying: “Our trade demands a very high degree 
of discipline. This creates a special atmosphere. 
The management has a greater discretion for 
decision. We have to realize that in this climate 
the risk of autocratic behaviour of the managers 
becomes greater. We have done much in teaching 
the working people what their duties are and we 
have to continue to do this. But now time has come 
to teach them, too, what their rights and privileges 
are.” 


of General Lenusse will allow them to proceed and, 
if so, whether they will have much meaning in a 
country Under military power. 

* » * 

Brazil— The government has cracked down on 
the single major newspaper that has consistently 
defied vague and largely unspecified censorship 
rules. The paper O Estado de Sao Paulo is now read 
as it comes off the press and only authorized for 
distribution after it has been cleared. 

♦ * * 

British Columbia — The New Democratic Party, 
(NDP), the most liberal of those running in B. C., 
won a stunning political upset by kicking out the 
Social Credit Party which had been in power for 
over 20 years. The NDP now governs in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 

* * * 

Chile— On the second anniversary of Allende’s 
rise to power the government is facing its severest 
crisis yet. The opposition has mounted protests of 
housewives and student youth over some food short- 
ages. Thle falling price of copper on the world 
market has meant that little foreign exchange has 
been earned and resulted in shortages of certain 
commodities within Chile. 

* * # 

Uganda— The Amin government has ordered the 
expulsioni Of Asians from the country. Claiming that 
the Asians in Uganda controlled too much of the 
country’s commerce, President Amin ordered ex- 
pelled all those who still held British citizenship. 
Around 50,000 Asians will be affected. Tanzania, 
Uganda’s neighbor, has branded the action as racist. 


Nixon plots, secret gambles forced by U.S. workers' anti-war sentiment 


(Continued from Page 1) 

spokesman for presidential candidate George McGovern. 
Far from demonstrating independence in any serious 
way as a working class leader, he is merely supporting 
the line of another capitalist politician. 

Nor have the workers, and especially Black workers, 
forgotten Woodcock’s “independence” in failing to attack 
the anti-labor and racist record of Alabama Governor 
George Wallace when he campaigned for the presidency 
in Michigan — the supposed political stronghold of the 
UAW. The UAW did print hundreds of thousands of 
leaflets exposing Wallace, but did not distribute them 
to the rank-and-file on orders from the top UAW leaders. 

Compare this kind of “independent” leadership to the 
great effort launched by Woodcock in getting delegates 
to the special UAW political meeting in Detroit’s huge 
Cobo Hall to endorse the presidential candidacy of 
George McGovern. This is hardly the kind of “independ- 
ence” that workers feel will change their lives in any 
important way. 

BLACK WORKERS SHOW WAY 

On the other hand, there is the never-ending and 
truly independent struggle that the Black workers espe- 
cially carry on daily. This is where white workers can 
see that there is a movement for a total change in the 
conditions of both life and on the production line. 

Nobody knows better than the Black workers how 
much Nixon has done to make racism respectable. 

“Every important appointment that Nixon has made, 
and every one of his important bills has been aimed at 
knocking down the few advances Black people have made 
over the past ten years,” a Black auto worker said. “We 
know this bird. We’ve lived with him too long not to 
know him.” 

Another Black UAW worker said, “I’m from Missis- 
sippi, and I never voted before. But I’m registered now 
and I did it for one reason : to be sure to be able to vote 
against Nixon. A lot of people are saying that Nixon is 
going to win, but I think they don’t know what they’re 
talking about.” 

It is hard to say how white workers will act. “There 
are plenty of racist whites in my plant,” a Black GM 
worker said. “I know we’ll have to get together if we’re 


ever going to make any important changes. I thought 
we would move closer together when the unemployment 
situation got pretty bad. It’s bad now, and there’s not 
a whole lot happening. There’s no sense kidding our- 
selves, because the fact is that there are some white 
workers who still don’t know what side they’re on.” 

RACISM HURTS ALL WORKERS 

It is true that no one can predict with certainty what 
the white workers will do. What is certain, however, is 
that Black workers continue to suffer from racist man- 
agement policies in the plants as well as from racist 
attitudes on the part of white workers. It is also clear 
that this division of worker against worker hurts them 
all, white as well as Black. It has always been so, from 
the early union organizing days which could never have 
succeeded unless there was a unity of Black and white 
workers, to today when the need for unity is so crucial 
for the future of America. 

There is no question about Black workers, who will 
not go a single inch with Nixon. Black workers are giving 
leadership to the movement to change conditions in the 
plant and in life. Under the impact of this battle, white 
workers can finally remember what class they belong to, 
and work to forge that new unity so necessary for the 
creation of a new human society. 

Without that unity, life in and out of the plant will 
continue to produce one crisis after another, leading not 
to a new human life, but to a deeper barbarism. 
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real issue 
in GM strikes 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I was having a discussion with some General Motors 
workers over the strike situation that is going on there 
now, and they began by talking about what the union 
meant to workers when it was first organized in 1936, 
and what it means to the average worker today. In these 
early days, union representatives would really try to 
represent workers. A worker could take his grievance 
to the steward or the committeeman and nine times out 
of ten the complaint would get settled there on the job. 

G.M., assisted by the leadership of the UAW, was 
the first of the Big Three to abolish the steward system 
in the plants. Then these same UAW leaders went on 
some years later to take away local autonomy. This 
took away the local union’s right to settle the workers’ 
complaints and gave that power to the International. 

GRIEVANCES THROWN OUT 

Today, 95 percent of the shop grievances never get 
to 'the International, and 85 percent of those never get 
to the local union hall. This is not because they get 
settled, but because they get thrown in -the wastebasket. 
Stewards and committeemen used to be encouraged to 
write grievances. Now, both the company and the union 
discourage our representatives from writing up workers’ 
problems. Because workers are living human beings, 
there is just so much they can -take without hollering. 
If one or two workers yell, the company doesn’t care, 
but when you see a strike you know that the majority 
of workers are yelling and yelling loud. 

G.M. workers have been hit with conditions that are 
getting worse and worse each year. The only thing that 
will stop G.M. is for workers to take back control of 
their union again, and I mean full control. 

If you read the papers today, you see that Woodcock, 
the president of the UAW, is already talking about a 
short strike in the plants that have walked out. He says 
they will go back in a week whether there is an agree- 
ment or not, because the union doesn’t want to pay so 
much in strike benefits out of the union treasury. Al- 
ready he is saying to G.M. that he is more interested 
in the union treasury than he is in the safety and wel- 
fare of the workers. 

NO END TO SPEED-UP 

One of the G.M. workers I was talking to said, “There 
will be nothing solved by these union leaders. All they 
are hoping to get is for -G.M. to agree not to push pro- 
duction any higher -than it is. You know -that no auto 
company has ever reduced its work standards on any 
workers. No worker has ever read or heard of a com- 
pany agreeing, as a part of a settlement, that it was 
willing to roll back the speed of the line.” 

There was a Black woman worker who was hired at 
the Chevy Gear and Axle plant several weeks ago. The 
machine she had to operate was so fast, and the work 

(Continued on page 7) 
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China-Japan treaty paves way to 
build new world power axis in Asia 
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Welfare recipients and supporters picket Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. in Detroit. (See story p. 2.) 


New attacks launched against farm union 


Oakland, Cal. — The iron heel of agri-business 
is once again trying to stomp out the achieve- 
ments and objectives of the United Farm Work- 
ers. The latest fomenter of every dirty method 
known to U.S. capitalism is the Buttes Gas & Oil 
Company, a billion dollar corporation and the 
new owner of the White River Farms which op- 
erate five vineyards in the California San Joaquin 
Valley. 

This enormous property, employing thousands of 
workers, was formerly owned by Schenley Liquor Cor- 
poration, which was among the first to sign a union con- 
tract with the UFW. Buttes refused to recognize that 
contract, forcing a strike by the unionized workers which 
has now become a lockout. 

UFW HEADQUARTERS ATTACKED 

Supporters of the UFW held a sit-in at the Oakland 
headquarters of Buttes G&O to force negotiations on the 
six-week strike-lockout, and 20 were arrested. 

Earlier, the UFW headquarters in Tulare County 
was shot into, windows were broken and the office van- 
dalized, but die local sheriff refused to investigate or 
make any arrests. Dolores Huerta said the union will 
demand a federal investigation. She claimed the im- 


mediate reason for the attack was because the union is 
exposing the grower-sponsored repressive Proposition 22 
in California— which calls for secret elections on whether 
farm workers want union representation and prohibits 
strikes during harvest time. 

UNIVERSITY CENSORS FILM 

On another front, the University of California bared 
its fangs when President Charles Hitch refused to in- 
vestigate the deletion of all the footage on the UFW and 
Cesar Chavez from the film, “Mexican-American Heri- 
tage and Destiny.” It had been purchased by the Uni- 
versity-run Agricultural Extension Services to “educate 
and inform AES employees about the problems of Mexi- 
can-Americans.” AES director, George Alcorn, claimed 
“The Chavez section might have a disruptive effect on 
the relationship of AES and the growers.” 

The California Labor Federation, of which the UFW 
is an affiliate, said, in a letter to Hitch: “Such deletions 
might be appropriate under a dictatorship but have no 
place in a publicly financed educational agency . . . 
Censorship has long been one of the basic tools used by 
employers to promote their own self interest and -the 
AES action demonstrates their total subservience to the 
whims of the state’s wealthy agri-business interests, who 
have fought to deny workers adequate wages, working 
conditions and fringe benefits.” 


by Peter Mallory 

The brief communique issued after five long 
days of discussions in Peking between the Prime 
Ministers of China and Japan from Sept. 26 - 30 
conceals a great deal more than it reveals of the 
new world situation. It was clear from Nixon’s 
journey to China that even cold-war warriors 
had decided that the time has arrived to brush 
away the ruinous nonsense of ignoring the most popu- 
lous nation on earth, and begin to face reality. But 
the speed which which Tanaka concluded a new agree- 
ment with China was a shocker. 

Although all pretended it was but a “natural follow- 
up” to Nixon’s earlier journey to Peking, the truth is 
that not only is the China- Japan treaty a great deal 
more substantive, but a wholly new power-relationship 
has arisen in Asia. 

For one thing, Tanaka wasted little time in estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations, while Nixon employed more 
“face saving” gestures than Orientals commonly use. 
For another, the trade advantages will be both sub- 
stantial and immediate. 

OF TRADE, MILITARISM, AND OTHER THINGS 

This is not only a question of the usual capitalistic 
lust for lush markets Japan hopes to get in China, or 
to ease the U.S. -Japanese balance of trade, which is 
such a total disaster that U.S. put extra pressures on 
Japan to sell its goods elsewhere. Rather, Tanaka’s 
leap into trade was way in advance of anything con- 
ceived by Nixon. 

Nixon may have thought that he was using China 
to discipline Japan by threatening possible new alli- 
ances, and then humoring Japan by showing it new 
avenues for the surplus Japan had been dumping on 
the American market. Bound by such grandiose illusions 
empires fall. 

Neither China nor Japan, however, were following 
Nixon’s script. Quite the contrary. Japan is now using 
China to get some elbow room from U.S.’s overpower- 
ing grip, even as China is using Japan to gain some 
elbow room for itself away from Russia’s grip. Mean- 
while neither the U.S. nor Japan’s “abandonment” 
of Taiwan means any break in trade relations with 
Taiwan. The billions invested by both in Taiwan will 
not be withdrawn. Gradually the missions will be named 
“trade mission” and the output of Taiwan will continue 
to flow into the markets of the world. 

The real elbow room is not in Taiwan. The first 
thing Tanaka did upon returning to Tokyo is announce 
that Japan will double its military budget by 1976, 
beginning the increase at once and beginning at once 
to build her own fighter planes instead of depending 
wholly on the U.S. And that trade U.S. imperialism 
did wish, but the urging that Japan should continue 
to buy all jet fighters from the U.S. because it was 
“cheaper” was disregarded by Tanaka. 

WHY IS CHINA READY TO FORGET ALL? 

The Joint communique issued by China and Japan 
on Sept. 29 expressed joint “friendship.” While Japan 
had to do no more than say it was “sorry” for its past 
aggressions against China, China in fact gave up a 
great deal. Nothing was specified of the 41 years of 
Japan’s attacks against her, beginning back in 1931 with 
the seizure of Manchuria, nor even the outright contin- 
uous military invasion 35 years ago, and continuing 
through World War II. Moreover China gave up all 
claims to war reparations. Considering how much other 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Detroit welfare mothers 
put heat on gas company 

Detroit, Mich. — We’ve been picketing the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company trying to 
get back the budget plan to make sure that peo- 
ple have heat this winter. Two years ago we 
started to try to get a budget plan for ADC recipients. 
At that time it didn’t seem possible, but we kept nego- 
tiating with the Department of Social Services and the 
Gas Company. They finally agreed to give the budget 
plan to ADC recipients in Wayne County for a 12-month 
trial. 

The plan called for recipients to pay the amount in 
their welfare grant for heat, and if there was a balance 
owed to the Gas Company the Department of Social 
Services would pay it at the end of 12 months. 

PLAN WAS WORKING 

The plan worked beautifully. More than 15,000 fami- 
lies signed up for the budget plan in August, 1971. Ap- 
proximately 12,750 of those 15,000 paid the amount that 
was in their grant for heat. 

Only about 15 percent didn’t pay or were late with 
their payments. The Gas Company tells us that's why 
they are cancelling the budget plan. This plan was sup- 
posed to be in effect for a year. Yet, they started cutting 
people off in April of this year and won’t accept anyone 
else on the plan. 

If 85 percent of the people paid the amount that was 
in their grant, and some of the people even received a 
refund for overpayment, then that makes us believe that 
tills plan works and the Gas Company made money out 
of It. 

People don’t get enough money for heat in their 
welfare grant if they are living in houses that are 
poorly insulated. When you don’t have storm windows 
or doors, you don’t get enough money to pay those 
large gas bills. 

So now there is no plan, there’s no nothing. People’s 
gas is being shut off and I’m told that people’s doors 
are being kicked down. The Gas Company is going in 
and taking meters out. 

PRIVATE MEETINGS 

We have been asking the Department of Social 
Services to do their part. One thing that I don’t like 
is that the Gas Company is meeting with Social Services 
and the legislature, and the people who are involved 
and are suffering don’t know anything about these meet- 
ings. They have had meetings, so we are told, in Lansing 
and right here in Detroit, and they didn’t invite anyone 
from the Welfare Rights Organization. I feel since I am 
the one who is suffering through this, I should know 
about these meetings. 

No one knows better than I do what affects me most 
and what is harmful to me. The man who’s got plenty 
of heat in his home and is keeping warm in warm 
clothes doesn’t know what it’s like to be without heat. 
So if they’d let me be there, I could give them the truth. 

—Welfare Mother 
West Side Mothers 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box, page 8. 


NY abortion fight continues 

New York, N.Y. — Women’s Liberation went on the 
offensive over the abortion issue in New York again, 
when a few hundred women picketed the headquarters 
of “Right to Life” on Oct. 2. The demonstration against 
the anti-abortion forces, (which just happen to have been 
meeting in the Catholic Archdiocese building), marked 
the beginning of the new legislative year’s fight to save 
New York’s liberal abortion law. 

Just a few months ago. New York women were 
caught unawares when the state legislature voted to 
severely limit legal abortions, and only the governor’s 
veto saved the present law. Women’s Liberation bad been 
lulled into complacency by their success in getting the 
law passed two years ago, and had allowed the single - 
issue SWP-dominated WONAAC to control the issue and 
stop its development to deeper levels, such as demanding 
free abortions. 

The Catholic Church is politically very powerful in 
New York state, and there is real danger from the com- 
bination of it and the reactionary politicians who take 
their cues from Nixon. He took the rare action of a Presi- 
dent commenting on state affairs when he sent a letter 
to the Church supporting their position last year. 

Although the demonstration was called by WONAAC, 
it was notable that women from varied WL groups were 
in attendance. And while it was not massive, it served 
notice that this year the women are going to be prepared 
to fight, especially in the light of new statistics which 
have shown an enormous drop in the rate of maternal 
mortality during the second year of the law. 

— Marcher, New York 
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WL fights sexist textbook 

Women have long known the paternalistic 
chauvinism of the medical profession, but when 
the News & Letters Los Angeles Women’s Lib- 
eration Committee discovered a newly-published 
textbook of anatomy, 800 pages of blatant sexism, 
it gave us a place to work and grow in the 
women’s movement. 

The Anatomical Basis of Medical Practice by R. 
Becker, J. Wilson, and J. Gehweiler is a text aimed 
at first year medical students and uses “Playboy” type 
photographs of nude women bursting from the ocean 
or smiling seductively from a swing as a “new approach” 
to illustrations of anatomical landmarks. The few photo- 
graphs of males, as one sister commented, “show men 
discreetly posed and virtuously clothed in clean under- 
wear.” 

PATRONIZING QUIPS 

The text itself is worse than the pictures with fre- 
quent patronizing quips such as: “Concommitent psycho- 
logical and personality alteration, gradually or quite 
suddenly, transform little girls into little women. Thus 
the ‘little bit of difference’ in a woman’s build in biology 
urges her to ensnare a man. Such is the curse of 
estrogen.” There are no off hand remarks about the 
curses of testosterone. 

By this approach and comments such as: “The stu- 
dent will see the ordinary specimen everyday. Only on 
rare occasions will the attractive and well-turned speci- 
men appear before him for consultation. He should be 
prepared for this pleasant shock,” the authors encourage 
medical students to disregard the Hippocratic Oath 
sworn by every doctor to have an objective, non-prurient 
attitude towards patients. 

The women in the Los Angeles Committee responded 
by writing letters of protest to the authors, and later 
received an inane reply from Becker calling ns “a bunch 
of drum-beating old biddies,” and answering none of 
our points. We then supplied other women and women’s 
groups with the information about the text knowing 
that 20 angry women could not accomplish much alone. 

One of our contacts was particularly helpful. Dr. 
Estelle Ramey, President of the Association of Women 
in Science, and professor at Georgetown University 
Medical School, threatened the publisher, Williams and 
Wilkins, with an organizational boycott of all of their 
books. 

TOTAL INSENSITIVITY 

At this time it is unclear whether the book will 
be recalled as originally reported by Dr. Ramey, or 
merely revised. The publisher suggests a new edition 
which might include photos of seductively posed males. 
Such an offer can only be regarded as an attempt to 
mollify the women’s movement and reflects total insen- 
sitivity to the real issues. We are protesting a dehuman- 
izing treatment of women and all we are offered is the 
degradation of both men and women. 

The activity around the textbook project is proving 
very valuable. We have experienced directly the need 
for women to feel their own power by directing it towards 
collective efforts. More importantly, we have repeatedly 
been reminded of how pervasive sexism still is, and of 
the enormous task ahead to root it out completely. A 
sexist anatomy book is but one snail thorn. Its demise 
would be a victory, but the real triumph is in the activity 
itself. — Alison Homewood 


Editorial 


From victory to defeat 

The angry protest of the women’s movement 
against the pornographic medical textbook edited 
by Dr. Becker of Michigan State University has 
resulted in such sudden and sweeping publicity 
for the book that the victory — the promised with- 
drawal of the book— has been transformed into 
total defeat. The second press run is simply to in- 
clude nude males. Thereby a new challenge faces 
Women’s Liberation. 

There is no doubt that the Womens’ Liberation 
Movement has reached the point where they can 
win some victories. But so long as the victories re- 
main isolated ones, nothing truly fundamental has 
been changed. The challenge to the WL Movement 
at this moment is to recognize a turning point: 
to become as conscious of the need for a philosophy 
of total liberation — a new human dimension which 
can become real only when there is a unity of 
thought and action — as of the inseparability of male 
chauvinism and its roots in the capitalistic system. 
Without that there is no avoiding other Pyrrhic 
victories. 


No bourgeois politics for WL 

Various forces within the Women’s Liberation 
movement have caused it to go awry. From the 
mass outbursts demanding totally new human re- 
lations now, some women have reduced W. L. to 
bourgeois politics in this country and/or in state- 
capitalist ones. 

There is a void in theory which has led to this 
disarray and which must be discussed. Here, I just want 
to quote, for those who are spending all their energies 
on getting women into Democratic and Republican party 
positions AND those who insist we emulate the “social- 
ist” countries, from the highest ranking woman in the 
Soviet Union. 

Yekaterina Furtseva, minister of cultural affairs, 
said: “the most important tiling for the liberation of 
women is that there be an equal number of men and 
women in parliament . . . then there will be equality.” 
When asked about payment for housewives, she said: 
“The highest . . . payment for women would be respect 
from the family . . . There is no question of money. The 
best payment is of the heart” And: “Any woman, no 
matter what post she occupies, should remain a woman. 
She should know how to cook and how to keep house 
nicely. If she does not, she is not a woman.” 

Is that what we want? —Molly Jackson 


'We work Hte slaves' 

Detroit, Mich. — Household workers are women who 
do day work in private homes. Most of us work like 
slaves. We are not paid enough for our work, and we 
don’t receive benefits such as social security, but we are 
asked to pay taxes every year. If we got paid enough, 
we could pay our own security and old age pension. 

There are employment agencies such as the Com- 
munity House in Birmingham, Mich., which charge 
$30-$40 for every job they find us. There are also mini- 
bus outfits which take us to work, and we have to pay 
them money too . 

People can’t make a decent living on $1.60 per hour. 
We are demanding $2.50 an hour so we might survive 
for a whjle. We want vacation pay on the basis of the 
days we work. Many employers go away on their vaca- 
tion and don’t pay us. But they expect us to be there 
when they get back. We don’t even get the proper 
amount of time for lunch and rest periods during the 
workday. 

We poor people work hard every day. We deserve 
some rest with pay. After all, we household workers 
are human beings. We deserve as much out of fife as 
anyone else has. —Three Household Workers 


WAY OF THE WORLD ii 


What happens after Nov. 7? 

by Ethel Dunbar 

The big question in everyone’s minds these days is 
what is going to happen to this country after Nov. 7. 
Will people allow it to be destroyed because one man 
wants to rule it in his own way? I mean .people like 
Nixon’s supporters, who want him to keep all poor 
people down, and bring back the “good old days” when 
Blacks had to do as whites said or be killed. 

But the poor whites and! the Blacks are not afraid 
of those guns any longer. The young have faced the big 
guns in the Army. And those young people are not going 
to let one man push them around in their own country 
any longer — not after they have gone and fought and 
bled and died for that country. 

In Detroit the White leaders are talking of moving 
“downtown" out to the white neighborhoods, because 
the Blacks have “taken over” downtown Detroit. For 
100 years Blacks could not go into a fine restaurant, a 
fine hotel, a fine hospital, a public rest-room. All the 
Blacks were good for was to work for them and to fight 
their wars for them. Now that the whites have run away 
from fear of living next to a Black man, they blame 
the Blacks for “taking over.” 

Are they afraid touching a Black man will turn them 
Black? Blacks are not afraid that touching a white man 
wifi turn them white. Living together will not turn 
whites Black, but it might turn some of them into 
human beings. 

If the Whites put Mr. Nixon into power for a second 
time, they will see this world run out very quickly. They 
will find that they will have to start the next war with 
each other, because Black people are not going to 
help Mr. Nixon in any more wars he has in mind for 
this country. 
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Armco speed-up breaks machines, exhausts workers 


Los Angeles, Cal. — At Armco Steel speed-up 
has been going on for several months. The com- 
pany imported an efficiency expert from Houston. 
He walks through the plant with clipboard, stop- 
watch and so on. He prompted the methods de- 
partment which is located in the plant to behave 
exactly like him. So now we have a small fleet 
of men walking around the plant with clipboards 
and stop watches. 

They proceed to stop behind operators and spot 
check them. It is not just timing and setting jobs and 
getting an idea of the labor time involved for production 
of that part of the commodify. K is spotchecking indi- 
vidual workers. They then proceed to confer with the 
supervisors and changes occur in work operation — 
always in the direction of speed-up. 

In this speed-up process the company is even knock- 
ing the machines out. They are setting their speeds and 
feeds so fast and the machines have to do snch a deep 
cut on the material that they are self-destructing. The 
worker says okay. He sets the dials, stands back and 
the machine goes “Boom!” and gets conked out. 

In one department three machines have been down 
for over a month because of speed-up. They finally got 
one machine running, the other two are still out waiting 
on parts. What good do these new standards do? 

Over half the machines in the plant were installed 
at the beginning of World War II. The machinery is 
obsolete. It can’t compete with today’s machines to begin 
with. They are setting standards on the old machines 
which on today’s newest machines wonld be a high stan- 
dard of productivity. It is the workers who end up paying 
for these mistakes because they become more fatigued 
as they are assigned more and more overtime to keep 
up the company’s production standards. 

Since this speed-up began, some night shift workers 
have been meeting more or less informally during the 
lunch period with union knowledge. The workers have 
been talking about the problems which arise week to 
week in the plant and are trying to work toward solving 


them in the plant. But resistance to speed-up is reflected 
at these meetings. Most of the discussion and grievances 
flow from it. The fact you can’t talk to fellow workers 
much, or leave the department are some of the issues. 

So far the meetings have been carried on very well 
without the usual things that occur at union meetings 
which turn workers off. They could evolve into something 
which really challenges what is going on in the shop. 

—Armco worker 


Open up Building Trudes! 

New York, N.Y. — A Tally at City Hall October 11 
sparked a new campaign to end discrimination against 
minority group workers in the construction trades. 

A large number of Black workers’ and civil rights 
organisations, unions, Black and Puerto Rican community 
organizations, and others formed thp Coalition for Job 
Equality in the Construction Industry to attack the com- 
plete failure of the city, state and federal governments 
to enforce their “plans” for minority group hiring. 

The new coalition plans demonstrations and picket- 
ing of job sites in Black and Latin communities. Speaker 
after speaker at the rally repeated: “If we can’t work 
downtown, they’re not going to work uptown.” This posi- 
tion comes after a year in which only 22 minority people 
were hired into new positions in the building trades, 
which have a workforce of 150,000. 

The Coalition is also pressing for the passage of a 
new city law, the Clingan- Taylor bill, which would re- 
quire one minority trainee for every four journeymen 
working, as well as other provisions to make minority 
hiring a reality. 

The movement comes nearly two years after the 
city set up the “New York Plan,” which has been a com- 
plete failure, as have most other cities’ integration 
plans. These plans were originally devised in response 
to nationwide movements of Black workers a few 
years ago. 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There has been quite a bit of dis- 
cussion here about the strikes that are going on at other 
GM plants. Two committeemen at Fleetwood got sent 
home for arguing with a foreman on the fourth floor. 
There was so much stink about it that they were called 
back to work the next day, and the foreman was trans- 
ferred to days. 

The reason people are so hot is that ever since we 
went back after the strike two years ago, GM has been 
overloading jobs. This year, after model change, there 
were many jobs which were just impossible. I am sure 
there are at least 200 or 300 less workers is Fleetwood 
than last year. This makes the rest of us work harder 
and harder. 

Nobody thinks that this new business of striking 
for one or two days and then going back is worth a 
damn. You walk back in and the conditions are still 
the same as when you walked out. It looks like the 
company and the union got together and agreed: “OK, 
they can go out for two days, but be sure and bring 
them back.” 

If Mansfield stayed out, the whole GM system would 
stop, and then we’d have a showdown. The way it is 
now, we have nothing but more and more work. 

— Fleetwood worker 


~ s v 

will not omy be helping Norwood, we will be aiding 
ourselves. What would happen if we all left after 8 hours? 
Why not work only four days a week, then three and 
so on until Norwood is settled to our satisfaction? Stop- 
ping production is what GM understands. 

We can’t let the union tell us they will take care 
of us. Those who have worked here for 10 years know 
very well that the union has taken care to see that we 
obey the contract that GM and the top union leadership 
has pushed on us. 

At our local meeting we passed a resolution saying 
that any overtime work is scabbing against Norwood. 
GM win begin to get the message back at Norwood if 
we stop this 10 hours a day at Southgate. In the end the 
only strategy may be to call a strike of all the plants. 
But the minimum we can do is to call for eight hours, 
no more! 

Norwood is us. GM picked Norwood to beat the 
workers into line. If they do H at Norwood they will do 
it at Southgate, Solidarity by our actions is what must 
be shown. 

EIGHT HOURS - - - NO MORE! 

—Southgate GM Workers Committee 

(Editor's Note: Though the Norwood strike teas 
settled after this article was received, the principle re- 
mains. more important than ever, with the new strikes 
sweeping auto.) 


GM Southgate 

Norwood 25 Weeks - - - Southgate 10 Hours 
Los Angeles, Calif.— All over the plant men are 
asking how can we be working 10 hours a day when at 
Norwood they have been out on strike for 25 weeks: 
Wbat kind of union leadership do we have Which allows 
GM plants all over the country to SCAB against their 
fellow workers at Norwood? What has happened to the 
old union slogan, “An injury to one is an injury to 
all!”? • 

Why is the leadership of our union allowing Norwood 
to stand alone as it allowed LordstoWn to stand alone? 
Are we going to repeat the Flint strike where they 
went out for 124 days and the union leadership let them 
rot without doing anything? 

There is no way that one assembly plant can win 
when all the other assembly plants are making it np with 
10 hour days and six day weeks. How would we feel if 
we went out and saw Van Nuys and Fremont, St. Louis 
and Fleetwood all working overtime and making up for 
GM’s lost production? We have just had a gate collection 
to help Norwood and this is a good beginning. But it is 
only a beginning. If all we do is put up money against 
GM it is useless. 

There is only one thing that GM understands and 
that is when we cut down on our work. If we do that we 


Black Lake Educational 

Detroit, Mich.— The UAW took about 500 of us to 
Black Lake from all over the U.S. We were new people 
who came into the plants, got interested in the union, 
ran for office and won. 

The leadership wanted to deal with problems out- 
side the shop more than with the problems within the 
shop. We were supposed to write a political policy for 
the UAW, which meant in effect we were to endorse Mc- 
Govern car the Democratic Party. We were given tots of 
guidelines about what we could write, but we put all of 
that to one side. 

We realized how divided labor is today compared 
to earlier days. We tried to present a resolution to get 
this unify by organizing as labor in the community as 
well as in the shop. The leadership at Black Lake 
backed off quickly and said, Oh no, you can’t do that. 

We said we wanted to push for a Labor Party. We 
wanted the money now being used for making shady deals 
in the Democratic Party that ends up being used against 
us when we go out on strike, to go to build our own party. 

Despite opposition from much of the leadership at 
Black Lake, the concept of a third party passed on the 
convention floor. This doesn’t mean we don’t have to get 
rid of Nixon. We do, but the solution doesn’t lie in the 
end with the Democrats either. It lies with the working 
people. 


CIJHE LINE 


Cafeteria 
union switch 
aits pay 

by John Allison 



Local 490 represents the cafeteria workers 
at Chrysler Highland Park plant. The above 
mentioned workers are under contract to the 
Automatic Retailers Association (ARA), a large 
food service chain. ARA has the same insurance 
company Chrysler has — Aetna. 

A female cafeteria worker went on sick leave. 
Management wrote her a letter, requesting her to return 
to work. Her reply came back, and she said, “I am too 
weak to participate.” Whereupon she was discharged. 

The chief steward processed a grievance, and the 
grievance went to step #2. At that point, she was re- 
turned to work with back pay — she was paid for about 
30 days for the mistake ARA made in discharging her 
for being sick. 


Chrysler has two dining rooms, one for workers and 
little shots, and one for big shots. There is a wall be- 
tween the two (you’re not surprised are you?), and the 
food is cheaper in the big shots’ dining room. 

Cafeteria workers in all Chrysler plants are new 
being taken over by ARA, which means they are taking 
a pay cut ARA doesn’t pay the same wages for cafe- 
teria workers as Chrysler did. What it means, of course, 
is that Chrysler gets the same services for less money. 

These workers have been fighting for their cost-of- 
living increase, which is written in their contract. The 
company blames the Pay Board. The UAW negotiated 
the last contract, and after going back for the second 
time, the ARA workers will get a four cent cost-of-living 
increase. It’s a raise that is more than a year overdue. 


White auto worker argues: 
racism blocks woHters' freedom 

by Felix Martin 

This year’s Presidential campaign has been 
different from any one that I have ever known 
or read about. We have the most corrupt admin- 
istration there has ever been. It is worse than 
the robber baron years when the Republicans 
stole the mineral wealth of this country for a 
few businessmen. 

But in the plant when this is brought up many of the 
workers say so what. The workers in the plant don’t 
seem to be very enthusiastic about McGovern. The 
majority may vote for him, but it isn’t going to be 
an overwhelming number. The only healthy sign hi the 
plants is the black workers. They know where they are 
going this election. The racism of Nixon is very clear 
with them. 

I keep telling the white workers they have to get 
(heir heads together. We have the Black people in- this 
country with their heads together, but unless we white 
workers get together it isn’t going to be enough. 

The biggest weapon which has enslaved us so long 
in this country is called racism. With racism these 
rulers have ruled people through fear. Today the busing 
issue used by Nixon is a good example. That is combined 
with dividing workers over the welfare issue when it is 
really the fault of the system that people are on welfare. 
Law and order, unsafe streets and many other things 
are part of the racist arsenal that Nixon is using. 

Until working people of all races realize that they 
are one class, the working class who produce the wealth 
for the few to rule us through our government, we will 
never have the power to change our system back to the 
government of the people. We can have President after 
President, change Congress as many times, but the 
system will still be there. We the people are the only 
ones that have the power to change it. 

This same division on racism is also present in the 
war. The number one enemy of all working people is 
war. The working people produce the material of war 
at a great profit for business. They also furnish their 
sons to fight and die. And yet today large numbers of 
working people think that one side of war is just and the 
other side is wrong. 

Working people, this is our government too. We 
can’t let a few rogues control our country. It is time we 
start getting together to run our business. Government 
is our business. If we can produce the wealth of this 
nation it is about time we start deciding how it is to 
be used. 
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Vietnam 


the fruit of 


No more deceitful act of warfare has been witnessed 
than that of U.S. imperialism’s savage assault on the 
center of Hanoi on Oct. 11 while Dr. “Strangelove” 
Kissinger talked “peace” in Paris — unless K was the 
Dec. 7, 1941 meeting of Japanese diplomats with Cordell 
Hull while bombers sped to attack Pearl Harbor. 

Adding lie upon lie, Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
had the gall hours after the attack to claim that the 
death and destruction might have been caused by North 
Vietnamese anti-aircraft fire. In the attack, the French 
embassy was destroyed, its ambassador wounded and' 
five of the staff killed.. The embassy is in downtown 
Hanoi, nowhere near any “military target.” 

PAX AMERICANA 1945, 1972 

This isn’t something .that started Oct. 11, 1972. Nor 
is it something that first emerged when LBJ began his 
1965 war against Vietnam. Rather, it began the day 
World War II ended, with “Pax Americana, 1945.” The 
young, ambitious, Nixon-on-the-make was already fash- 
ioning a 20-year-old career of super-patriotism against 
the “yellow peril.” And it is exactly this insane venom 
which has killed millions in Vietnam. The fact that the 
crusade against the “yellow peril” took the form of little 
Vietnam rather than China shows only that big bears 
would rather find little ones to assault. 

From Richard Nixon, no one expected anything but 
war and more war against Vietnam. But the Sino-Soviet 
orbit (and here it is “orbit,” not “conflict”) likewise 
made it clear that Vietnam was not first with them by 
each acting separately, and that, though both proclaim 
their undying support for Vietnam, they are working 
furiously in the background to tie Vietnam’s hands. 

Nowhere was this duplicity more evident than when 
Nixon mined the harbors of North Vietnam, and Peking 
and Moscow watched with detachment. Where in 1967, 
Brezhnev rushed to resupply Egypt with arms in the 
weeks after Israel’s victory, in 1972, no such massive 
aid appeared for North Vietnam — even though North 
Vietnam, unlike Egypt, is “Communist,” and remained 
under the heaviest bombing any country has ever suf- 
fered. The sad truth is that both Russia and China were 


too busy courting Nixon, too busy playing for world 
mastery, to let Nixon’s destruction of Vietnam disturb 
their plans. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA EMBRACE NIXON 

So anxious is Russia to establish its new relationship 
with U.S. imperialism that President Nikolai Podgorny 
very nearly openly endorsed Nixon’s re-election. On 
Oct. 4, he enthusiastically proclaimed that Russia 
“looked forward to working with President Nixon for 
several more years.” The following week Pravda con- 
tinued the public love affair, assuring the Russian people 
that Nixon’s certain re-election would be due to his 
“warm friendship with the Russian people.” 

China, meanwhile, just as openly shows that it is 
ready to unite with anyone in order to fight “enemy 
number one” — Russia (See lead story, page 1.) Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai indicated to U.S. newsmen that China 
prefers “a strong America” — he meant a U.S. that 
would be sure to challenge and tie up Russia around 
the world, whether that means Europe, the Middle East, 
or Vietnam. 

In a word, each has placed its national interests 
above the U.S. imperialists’ endless massacre of Viet- 
nam. This, despite Nixon’s continuing quest to reduce 
North and South Vietnam to rubble; this, despite the 
100 B-52 sorties ordered every day; this, despite Laird’s 
announcement that the U.S. will spend $25 billion this 
year for new strategic weapons systems. 

No one who saw the pictures of Quangtri city re- 
duced to a smoking heap of ashes which chillingly re- 
sembled scenes of Hiroshima could believe that Nixon 
is about to bring “peace” to Vietnam, unless it is the 
peace of the dead. 

LEFT MUST BE FREE OF ALL STATE POWERS 

Hie point is not what Russia or China will do — that 
is already clear. The point is what the Left in America 
will do. Have we all become so calloused as to let elec- 
tioneering place Vietnam in a subordinate position? It 
is bad enough that those who take their line from Russia 
or China, and those who tail-end one or the other, assign 


global power politics 

Vietnam a second place. But what about the independ- 
ents? 

Just as Russia and China have set the ground for 
Dr. “Strangelove” Kissinger to try and jam U.S. imper- 
ialism’s settlement down the throats of the Vietnamese, 
so their followers in the anti-war movement have allowed 
paralysis to set in while electioneering predominates 
over all else. 

If we are ever to end once and for all the nightmare 
of war in our state-capitalist world, we need to begin 
with a new banner that will allow for no separation be- 
tween a philosophy of liberation and the actual strug- 
gle for self-determination. We need a banner that takes 
as its basis not a Russia or a China, but masses as 
reason. 

This is the time to intensify all anti-Vietnam war 
activities. On Election Day it may be too late. The day 
after the election nobody will pay any attention — and 
not only to the anti-Vietnam war movement as a move- 
ment, but to all serious opponents of the existing powers 
that are already planning for World War III. 
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THE ELECTIONS 

McGovern is far behind, the pollsters 
tell us. His only hope is through butter- 
ing up the old guard with all their 
leprosies. The general tone in the States 
seems a concern inward to reduce taxes, 
stop at least some of the war’s wastes, 
and find a way to survive as the world’s 
greatest. Though greatest what is not 
so sure. 

Meanwhile the little lands go from 
crisis to worsening crisis, with how to 
feed our people or even employ them, 
much less pay the mountains of bills 
owed overseas for what we’ve earlier 
imported and already worn out. 

A glimmer of hope shines from time 
to time. McGovern people think he’ll 
make it yet; they tell us his approaches 
. to Johnson, Daley and the war machine 
are just political gestures, no need to 
be worried. But the realities of America 
are too visible here for a bit of hope 
to help . . . with all the poverty and 
no more credit in prospect even for 
essential beans and rice and corn. The 
coffee and banana and meat markets are 
in chaos. Jobs, jobs, where can we find 
jobs? 

Reader 
Costa Rica 

* * * 

I see by the papers that Podgorny 
makes a statement about meeting with 
Nixon in the future— that is, AFTER the 
elections. Russia is now campaigning for 
Nixon, and the radicals in this country 
have absolutely nothing to say about it. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Some people seeking radical change 
are sour to the McGovern campaign. 
Some are pushing candidates of their 
own. Others say they will sit out the 
election, convinced that no basic change 
can come from a shift in bosses. But 
like it or not, those people will only 
help Nixon. 

There is a difference between Mc- 
Govern and Nixon, but people should 
not vote for McGovern because they 
think he personally can correct every- 
thing. His candidacy emerged because 
the people exerted their independence 


— from the experts, the bosses, the in- 
dustry and labor leaders. When we vote 
we should remember that we are really 
voting for ourselves, not a personality. 
The only way we can get what we really 
want is to continue to organize our- 
selves as independent groups wherever 
we can . . . 

Spirit of ’76 
Chicago 

• * * 

It was eye-opening to see a compari- 
son of Gallup polls taken a month before 
election day (1972 and 1968. McGovern 
and Humphrey had just about the same 
percentages (McGovern’s is a little 
hi^ier, in fact). Nixon had 43 percent 
in ’68 compared to 61 percent in ’72. 
The difference between the two years 
was that Wallace was running in ’68 
and had 20 percent in that poll. Those 
are the votes going to Nixon this year. 
It is racism that is threatening to elect 
him. 

When you say Nixonism is Wallace- 
ism — only armed and with state power, 
you are dead right. That is what makes 
the threat of a Nixon victory this year 
so frightening. 

Alarmed Voter 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

The presidential campaign 1ms so far 
offered no serious discussion whatever 
of U.S. foreign policy since World War 
II. Nixon’s “new” policy is just a search 
fix’ a balance of power among the big 
nations. And McGovern has offered no 
criticism of that at all! 

Professor 
New England 

* * * 

I have reached the ripe age of 74 
and am still going strong organizing 
revolutionary minded youth into the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. That is 
the only way I know for humanity to 
rid themselves of the chains of slavery. 
Giving support to any politician and 
similar opportunists is nonsense. The 
only rule acceptable is the rule of the 
people themselves who are directly in- 
volved in producing necessities. 

Wobbly 
Vancouver, BX. 


Readers 9 


QUEBEC 

Special elections were held in two dis- 
tricts of Quebec — Gatineau (Hull-Otta- 
wa area) and Duplessis (Sept.-Iles area). 
The Parti Quebecois had candidates in 
both places. Justice Minister Jerome 
Choquette went to Duplessis and talked 
about the danger of disorder and sub- 
version and how a PQ victory would hurt 
the reputation of the region. 

Marc Carriers, president of Dupuis 
Freres, Ltd., announced that he would 
not give his final answer about further 
investments in the area until the day 
after the election. Premier Bourassa and 
Welfare Minister Cournoyer also came 
to talk about the dire consequences 
which a PQ victory would entail for the 
region. 

The Liberals won in both places. In 
Duplessis, the Liberal winner is the 
Mayor of Sept-Iles, the same red-neck 
who, during the general strike, deputized 
the petty bourgeoisie to go out and beat 
up the strikers. 

P. Gouin 
Montreal 

ABORTION REFORM 

Proposal B on the Michigan ballot Nov. 
7 allows a licensed physician to perform 
an abortion upon request of the woman, 
if gestation is less than 20 weeks and if it 
is performed in a licensed facility ap- 
proved by the Dept, of Public Health. 
Meanwhile, Wayne Co. Circuit Judge 
Kaufman has ruled the present abortion 
law unconstitutional, as a violation of a 
woman’s right of privacy. If upheld, this 
ruling lifts all restrictions, including 
those ensuring safe, sanitary and compe- 
tent procedures. 

However, 6th Circuit Judge Wm. Beer, 
the American Independent Party candid- 
ate for State Supreme Court, has ruled 
that prosecuting attorneys should not 
“. . . allow any woman ... to kill by 
abortion ... a living child fetus . . .” 

The anti-abortion forces, rich enough 
to mail millions of vivid color photos of 
“abortion horrors” (which they neglect 
to say are highly magnified) don’t want; 


women to control their own bodies and 
lives. They scream “love and let live,” 
but act as if all women are murderers. 
What about the right to life (not exist- 
ence) of already-born humans — women, 
and unwanted children. 

As Marxist-Humanist women, we be- 
lieve that control over our own bodies is 
a basic step toward true human libera- 
tion. We know that even if Proposal B 
passes, all Michigan women will still 
have to tight to prevent exploitation by 
get-rich-quick clinics and careless and 
racist practitioners. But without the new 
law all women are victims, and we urge 
our readers to VOTE YES ON PROPOS- 
AL B. 

Member, N&L — WL 
Detroit 

ONE DEMAND 

It kind of blew my mind to read the 
news report of that Washington prison 
uprising. What confounded the officials 
was that the prisoners had only one de- 
mand: freedom. 

Lawyer 
New York 

RACISM, 1972 

Racism seems to be with us every- 
where. In a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal on “The Silent Ameri- 
cans” (what they call the Japanese 
Americans) one could see the develop- 
ment of racism as related to economics, 
that is, the economic battle with Japan. 
The article pointed out that Japanese 
Americans are finding that the racism 
against them has intensified in this re- 
cent period when' Japan is giving the 
U.S. fits over trade. 

Japanese-American 
Los Angeles 

* » * 

A 27 year old Black Vietnam veteran 
named Willie Phillips, who was working 
as a field organizer for SCLC, set him- 
self afire before hundreds who were 
watching the Morris Brown College 
Homecoming Parade here. It was four 
hours after he had gone to the aid of a 
Black man who was being detained at a 
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Pitting 'human nature' against Marx's humanism 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Duaayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

The intellectual’s alienated life in a world in crisis 
and disarray, his organic empiricism and isolation from 
the worker, bid fair to inundate us with still more books 
on the “backwardness” of the proletariat. As if die 
308 pages of Alienation* weren’t proof enough of that 
being its underlying concept, Bertell Oilman, its author, 
informs us: “I intend to explore the workers’ difficulty 
in attaining class consciousness in greater detail in a 
forthcoming work.” (p. 307) 

This promise is no individualistic exception. Hard 
as it is to believe that academia will once again attempt 
to return us to the McCarthyite 1950’ s when bourgeois 
intellectuals were busy proclaiming an “end to ideology,” 
the Nixon age unnerves even some intellectuals sym- 
pathetic to Marx. This has been a fact of life ever since 
the near-revolutions in 1968 proved to be still-births. 
Not only does the mass passion for a philosophy of liber- 
ation, when so many aborted revolutions are all about 
us, appear incomprehensible to the intellectual sepa- 
rated &om the workers by a wall of books, but Marx’s 
works themselves, if not totally incomprehensible , get 
so fragmented as to become abstract, losing their pro- 
letarian pivot as well as their dialectic totality. 

Thus, where the left intellectul, in the activist mid- 
1960’s, would not have thought of trying to bring about 
a division between Marx’s theory of alienated labor and 
its inseparable absolute opposite “the quest for univer- 
sality,” the same intellectual, in the early 1970’s, strives 
so intensely to be original as to attribute to Marx a 
theory of human nature he never enunciated, while 
denying Marx his new continent of thought — historical 
materialism as a “new Humanism.” Professor Oilman 
acts as if the “attempt to make Marxism ‘respectable’ to 
a hostile American public” compelled Erich Fromm 


* Alienation, by Bertell Oilman, Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y., 1971. 


“to abstract his (Marx’s) remarks on human nature 
from the rest of his theories in order to present him as 
a humanist.” (p. 75) 

THE UNITY OF IDEALISM & MATERIALISM 

It wasn’t Fromm, but Marx, who spelled out his 
new Humanism as “a thoroughgoing Naturalism, or 
Humanism, (which) distinguishes itself both from Ideal- 
ism and Materialism, and is, at the same time, the 
truth uniting both . . . (and alone) capable of grasping 
the act of world history.” (1) Moreover, this historic 
unity of idealism and materialism was expressed by 
Marx over and over again throughout the now famous 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, 1844 that dealt so 
profoundly with the concept of alienation which is the 
centerpiece of Oilman’s book. 

So determined was Marx, in his critique of capital- 
istic alienated labor, to present the absolute opposite 
of this — labor as creative activity — that he separated 
himself also from “vulgar communism” which thinks 
that alienated labor can be abolished- through the aboli- 
tion of private property. Marx, held that, crucial as it 
is to abolish private property, a new form of property 
(though it be collective) would not abolish what is most 
dehumanizing in all class societies: the division between 
mental and manual labor. 

Therefore, though he credits communism with being 
“transcendence of private property,” he concludes: 
“Only by the transcendence of this mediation, which 
is nevertheless a necessary presupposition, does there 
arise positive Humanism, beginning from itself.” That, 
and that alone, would denote the end of the pre-history 
of mankind imposed by class society, and begin the true 
self-development of men and women and children by 
creating the new human dimensions which can come 
only with total freedom. Then, and only then, would we 


(1) There are many translations finally available 
of the Humanist essays of Marx, but I was the first to 
translate them for the American public, and I am quot- 
ing that translation which appeared as Appendix to the 
first (1958) edition of Marxism and Freedom. 


know “human nature.” Then, and only then, would a 
new society initiate “the development of human power 
which is its own end.” <2) 

- Oilman would not deny this. Why then could this 
scholarly left intellectual not grasp the dialectics of 
Marx’s analysis of alienation and humanism, of the capi- 
tal/labor relationship not merely as an “internal” versus 
an “external” relationship, but as so antagonistic a class 
relationship that he couldn’t possibly have written so 
narrowly, so one-sidedly and in so non-revolutionary a 
manner as OHman about alienated labor, i.e., the very 
subject who is destined to achieve self -emancipation? 

DIALECTICS VS. EMPIRICSM 

Far from having to go in for abstractions as to 
“human nature” to get a view of “future” “communistic” 
society, as the professor has him do, Marx was most 
specifically, rigorously and solely concerned with the 
concrete capitalistic society under which he lived, its 
“law of motion,”its antagonistic class duality, its reified 
labor (its reified labor, not reified products) out of 
which, nevertheless, dialectically emerges the “new pas- 
sions and new forces” for uprooting the old and recon- 
structing society on totally new, humanist foundations. 

Just as Marx couldn’t have written of capital without 
writing of its opposite, its gravedigger, so he couldn’t 
have written about the theory of alienation without its 
opposite, the philosophy of liberation Marx called “the 
new Humanism.” 

(Continued mi Page 7) 


(2) If is important to hold in mind that this is not from 
the early Humanist essays, but from Marx’s greatest 
mature theoretical work. Capital (Vol. Ill, p. 954). This 
does not mean, as Bertell Oilman implies, that Man’s 
30 years of mature work was a matter of gathering 
“supporting material” for his early works. That unhis- 
torical view tells the whole story about Oilman’s disre- 
gard of Marx’s self-development as well as of the histori- 
cal development itself in those critical three decades 
when Marx was writing Capital. 


Views 


bus station by a security guard. He said, 
before he died, that he was disturbed 
over a 'beating at the bus station, and 
worried about Black people not commit- 
ting themselves to the struggle for hu- 
man dignity. One of his best friends said 
that he had been wounded twice in Viet- 
nam, but had repeatedly stated that he 
had “caught more hell” here than there. 

Correspondent 
Atlanta, Ga. 

♦ * * 

The last issue of N&L was great, to 
me, because it appeals to workers with- 
out in any way ignoring the raging rac- 
ism of White workers in this country. 

Activist 

Connecticut 

* * * 

STATE-CAPITALISM 

Four more years of Nixon? When you 
remember the last four — the rollback 
in voting rights in the South, the use of 
grand juries for intimidation, the 13,000 
illegal May Day arrests, the attempts to 
expand the subversive activities control 
board, the no-knock and preventive de- 
tention laws, the slowdown on desegre- 
gation, the reopening of desegregation 
cases, and the attempt to make non- 
unanimous jury convictions possible — 
you can see that Nixon has been laying 
the ground for a complete state-capital- 
ist takeover. 

White Worker 
Connecticut 

* * * 

There are signs that the Trade Union 
Council leaders may yield to the pro- 
posals made by Heath. The General 
Council has rejected the proposals but 
are coming forward with some of then: 
own. Heath is bending backwards to win 
the TUC leaders. He is shedding tears 
about the lower-paid workers and the 
old age pensioners. He wants to fix wage 
rises at 2 pounds (about $5) a week and 
price increases at 5 percent. 

This government has given more to 
private industry than any previous gov- 
ernment. Because it is state expenditure. 


the Labor leaders blind themselves to 
the significance of all this. They help us 
on the road to full-blown state capitalism. 

Harry McShame 
Glasgow 

* * * 

When you talk about Nixonism you 
have a problem if you abstract that from 
capitalism. Nixonism is nothing other 
than the name for the stage of capital- 
ism we are in right now where the state 
is coming in making guarantees to co- 
ordinate and rationalize for the corpora- 
tions. 

The Pay Board is doing that effective- 
ly. There doesn’t seem any effective way 
to combat Nixonism except to combat 
capitalism. That is why getting rid of 
Nixon alone isn’t the key. 

Office worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m very interested in seeing the com- 
plete pamphlet on the Polish shipyard 
workers — though I think my analysis 
differs from yours somewhat. I had 
thought it showed that the workers had 
only ideas of reform to “democratise” 
the party and the state, instead of a 
revolutionary overthrow of the entire 
“communist” mode of production, rooted 
in the authority of management over 
production. 

Reader 

Massachusetts 

(Ed. Note: See ad, p. 8) 

FROM MEXICO 

I appreciate keeping in touch with 
events in the U.B. through your paper. 
The bourgeois press in every country 
reports on official U.S. politics in a way 
that is unbelievable. For example, the 
coverage from Mexico City of the Re- 
publican Convention consisted of three 
interviews with enthusiastic Nixon sup- 
porters — a Black man, a Black woman, 
and a White student-type young man! 
And mention of protesters outside the 
convention was limited to the report of 
hippies invading Miami. 


I thought you might be interested in 


some of the ne; 
ably don’t get 


ws from Mexico you prob- 
in your papers. 


ated more than 
doilars) from 


been accompli* 
about a week 


Last year four guerrillas expropri- 


88,000 pesos (over $7,000 
a bank here. Four 


school teachers were found to have 


es. All were apprehended 
iter. One was killed and 
one said to have committed suicide. The 
sentences of the others were just pro- 
nounced this summer — prison terms 
ranging from 13 to 24 years (while com- 
mon thieves receive penalties of only a 
few months). 

opular Tribunal was held 
of Chihuahua to publicly 
aes of the Mexican govera- 
tie people. The “Commit- 
tee of Popular Defense” called upon 
other groups around the country to ini- 
tiate similar tribunals. 

New Reader 
Mexico 

BRltlSH DOCKERS 

Here in Britain, under its Industrial 


The first 
in the State 
judge the cr 
ment against 


Relations Act 


the reactionary Tory gov- 


ernment railroaded to jail five leaders 
of the unofficial shop stewards commit- 
tee on the London docks. Once it became 
known that 
been impris< 
without waitii 
official indu: 
release. For 
Britain stood 
cial general 


ie five dock workers had 
ed, thousands of workers, 
for the unions, took un- 
ial action to obtain their 
e first time in its history 
the brink of an unoffi- 
itrike. 

Under the slogan “one in the dock, all 
out on the docks” the dockers in ports 
across the country struck. Printers walk- 
ed off the job halting production of daily 
newspapers. Busses came to a halt as 
their drivers came out. Under this tre- 
mendous pressure from the working 
class, organized and militant, the govern- 
ment, fearing an all-out general strike, 
gave in and set the dockers free. 


by 


The docker; 
jobs caused 
tainerization 
ment had dec! 
the fourth si 
years ago. 


mi 


struck against the loss of 
the introduction of con- 
into the docks. The govern- 
ared a state of emergency, 
>ce it came to power two 


Terry Fiddle 
England 


WAR AND PEACE 

Nixon took the whole strata of people 
who were subject to the draft and divided 
them so that here is a little group and 
they are subject to the draft and every- 
body else is free. So there is not a feel- 
ing of solidarity among young males 
who are subject to the draft. There are 
now lots of young Nixon supporters who 
say, well look what Nixon has done, my 
draft number is 365. The army is im- 
portant in terms of revolution. In Ger- 
many they had a volunteer army after 
the First World War and it put down the 
German Revolution. 

Government Worker 
Los Angeles 

* e * 

You wait a few years on this volunteer 
army. You will see the posters on 
a volunteer army as an educational thing. 
But when they educate these guys into 
the army you are going to see Brown 
Shirts and SS troops in this country. It 
shakes me up to even think about it. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Please tell your readers that our 1973 
Peace Calendar, “Fifty Years of Re- 
sistance”. will mark War Resisters 
League 50th anniversary. Single copies 
$2.50, bundles of five $11. 

WRL 

339 Lafayette St. 

N.Y., N.Y. 10012 
* * * 

LABOR DAY CELEBRATION 

On Labor Day in Cloquet, Minn., there 
was a confrontation between about 350 
young people and the police, over the 
use of a park. That may not sound like 
anything “new” — until you learn that 
most of these young people (between 21 
and 24) were not college students, and 
not hippies, but young people who work 
in the four large mills in the town. These 
young workers celebrated Labor Day 
getting attacked by a police department 
that is riddled with Wallace-supporters. 
It was interesting to see their wonder- 
ful love for the “common working man” 
put into practice. 

Correspondent 

Minn. 
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Viet vets fight 


Gainesville, Fla. — The trial of the Gainesville 
6 has been postponed for the present. The six, 
all Vietnam Veterans Against the War, were in- 
dicted on charges of conspiring to attack police 
stations, police cars and stores in Miami Beach 
during the period of the Republican convention. 

One of the six, Scott Camil, regional WAW director, 
was also charged with manufacture and instruction in 
the use of bombs. Underlying the government’s prosecu- 
tion is the testimony of an FBI informer and WAW 
brother, who has stated that 95% of his testimony was 
fabricated to increase his salary as an informer. 

The reason for postponement, probably until after 
elections and inauguration, is obvious. Nixon can’t afford 
to let the WAW expose his political repression at home 
and his racist, imperialist war in Asia. 

The harassment, official and unofficial, didn’t begin 
with the indictments against the six. Camfl was framed 
and arrested for kidnapping last spring. His case was 
then dropped for lack of evidence. On the eve of the 
Democratic convention, 23 vets were subpoenaed to ap- 
pear in federal court in Tallahassee for undisclosed 
reasons. 

The latest example is Alton Foss, one of the Gaines- 


Imprisoned Citizens Union 

Dear Friend, 

Last year a large number of prisoners formed the IM- 
PRISONED CITIZENS UNION in an effort to change 
the country’s barbaric prison system. 

Some of the unlawful conditions that now exist in 
our prisons are: Prisoners being viciously beaten and 
even killed by sadistic prison guards; the indiscriminate 
use of chemical Mace; religious and racial discrimina- 
tion; lack of proper food, clothing, medical treatment 
and religious rights; slave labor at 15 cents a day; de- 
praved abuse of the mentally ill and youthful offender; 
the use of torture devices such as: the sweat box, wall 
chains, wrist clamps and underground dungeons where 
the prisoners’ screams cannot be heard as they are being 
beaten by a goon squad; where they are forced to sleep 
naked on the cold concrete floor; and where they are 
held incommunicado from everyone, including their fami- 
lies, friends, attorneys and religious ministers. 

These violations are committed by the very same 
people who have sworn to uphold the law but who have 
instead created such tragedies as Attica and the crime 
factories that they call Correctional Facilities. 

Early this year, the Imprisoned Citizens Union 
filed a Civil Rights Class Action in the U.S. District 
Court at Philadelphia, Pa. which we hope will overhaul 
the entire penal system of Pennsylvania, as well as all 
other stataes. 

We of the Imprisoned Citizens Union do not kid our- 
selves, we fully realize that our opponents in this battle 
are very powerful, and possess much wealth, enormous 
influence, and that Holier Than Thou image, while we 
prisoners have nothing but a social stigma that has 
prejudiced many people against us. However, with the 
help of progressive and enlightened citizens we are hope- 
fid that we will reach our goal. 

If you would like to help us in this battle, then 
would you kindly fill out the coupon below. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Richard J. Mayberry 
Director 

IMPRISONED CITIZENS UNION 

PO BOX 4731 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19134 

Name 

Address 

( ) Enroll me as an ICU member. Enclosed is my 
membership fee of $5.00. 

( ) I wish to assist the ICU as a volunteer helper. 

( ) I wish to support your prison reform work with a 
contribution of 

( ) Enclosed find the sum of $3.50 for a 1 year subscrip- 
tion of the “Prisoners Free Press'— the monthly pub- 
lication of the ICU that pulls no punches and tells the 
facts just like it really is! 

(All members receive the ICU publication as well 
as other literature.) 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 


YOUTH 


frame-up trial 



ville 6, who has been blackmailed by the FBI for with- 
holding evidence about the other five WAW, He is 60% 
disabled and faces a slanted trial on drug abuse charges. 

There is unity among those subjected to Nixon’s in- 
human reign. The vets subpoenaed to appear in Talla- 
hassee paraded in military fashion around the courthouse 
there and then entered with their hands behind their 
heads like POW’s. 

Upon seeing this display, an elderly spectator do- 
nated $100 to the WAW defense fund. Moreover the 
strength of support for the WAW can be seen in the 
speed in which bail has been raised for jailed vets. 

Awareness of the repression of the WAW by Nixon 
is growing here, and just as important is the growth of 
awareness of Nixon’s designs in Southeast Asia and the 
world — designs which the vets are exposing as racist 
and imperialist. Most significant here in Florida is the 
determination by the vets not to be silenced. — J.O. 

Discussion Article 

Prison reform: 'contradiction 

During the 1968 Presidential campaign, the 
pseudo-issue of “law and order” formed a major 
thrust of Dick Nixon’s gamesmanship, with the 
candidate pledging to rid the streets of crime 
and strengthen law enforcement. 

In 1972, although less obvious, “law and order” 
remains in his platform, and more and more of us find 
ourselves locked behind bars. The very need for prisons 
indicates the paranoia of those who insist upon building 
them and incarcerating people inside of them, since 
85 to 90% of those in prison do not belong there. 

The prison population is overwhelmingly working 
people, poor people, and minority people— easy victims 
for arrest and imprisonment in a racist, class-conscious 
society. With little or no money and scant legal knowl- 
edge, they find themselves in prison often and serving 
outrageously long sentences. 

The entire penal system aims to degrade, to humil- 
iate, to dehumanize. Although officially entitled the 
“Corrections System,” any correcting which occurs 
behind bars is brought about in spite of the system and 
against crushing odds. 

Several weeks ago, a Justice Department spokesman 
stated that not everyone ought to be granted the same 
rights — the accused murderer should be given fewer 
rights than the embezzler or jaywalker. What he and his 
partners in crime fail to recognize is that rights are 
not things to be granted at someone’s whim or fascistic 
desire. The Constitution even opens: “We the people,” 
not “we the power elite.” 

Prisons are tools employed to dehumanize and 
silence those who oppose and threaten their power base- 
capitalism. However, as with so many of their attempts 
to stay in power, this one will fail, since people both 
inside and outside the prisons are becoming aware of the 
real reasons they are in there, and have started to 
fight the degradation and insanity by uniting 

Prison and reform are mutually contradictory. The 
real issue which emerges is that of the philosophy and 
psychology of our society— the power of state capitalism 
and big power corporate imperialism. Until this society 
changes, those who run it will continue to repress and 
imprison those who oppose and struggle against it. 
Their efforts to crush the revolution by locking us up will 
fail, however, since we are the people, not the power 
elite. 

— Juris Mitchell 


DOING AND THINKING 


Rich U.S. capitalism 
can't provide me a job 

By Steve Paine 

Of all the crimes that Capital has committed — the 
encouragement of violent racism, the waging of cease- 
less war at home and abroad, the expropriation of wealth 
produced by workers, I believe that the most telling tale 
of its degeneracy is the fact that, as stupendously rich 
as American capitalists are, they can not provide enough 
decent jobs for those who are able to work. 

Until just recently, I was unemployed and had been 
looking for work for over a month. I found that unless 
you have a skill that you have been working at for over 
a year, you can go blind looking through the want ads 
in the paper. There are always little “exp. req’d” stuck 
on at the bottom of ads. Since I’m only 18, I always 
wonder where you are supposed to get “exp.” if you 
can’t afford to go to a training school or wait to come 
to the top of an apprenticeship list. 

Then, if you find an opening for something you can 
do, there are always so many other people who need 
the job as much as you do. There were several instances 
where I’d be waiting in line for an hour with 50 other 
people, and finally find out that the first four people got 
the jobs advertised — the other 46 of us would be out 
on the street again, and hopefully have enough time to 
look for another possibility before it became too late in 
the morning. When I finally did get a job, it was merely 
because I hit the waiting line soon enough. 

EDUCATION A DRAWBACK 

If there aren’t any jobs for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, there also aren’t any for students just 
graduated from college. There is an ecology action group 
here in Queens, which pays employees 25% of what they 
can earn canvassing Long Island neighborhoods. Over 
half of the canvassers are college graduates, many of 
those with master’s degrees, who just couldn’t find work 
in their chosen fields. They can’t get manual jobs, be- 
cause employers figure that they’ll leave if they find a 
higher paying job in their own field. 

One person told me that he’d been fired from a high- 
way job when his foreman found out that he’d been to 
school. Now, he and the others in the ecology group 
average $50 a week, sometimes less. In New York, you 
can’t live on less than $100 unless you’re still living at 
home. 

MINORITIES MOST AFFECTED 

Unemployment as a chronic problem has always 
most affected Blacks and other racial minorities (“last 
hired, first fired”), youth (“inexperienced and unreli- 
able), and women (“They can’t do the work anyway”). 
Now, it is aglain becoming a universal problem. Capital 
can’t even find jobs for its own war veterans, whose 
jobless rate is higher than the national average. Nixon 
will soon no longer be able to hide behind his lie that 
those who aren’t working now are lazy social leeches. 
I’ve never seen a person celebrate having to go on relief. 
If one is to believe what Nixon is saying, then there 
must be one helluva party going on in this country right 
now. 

Well there isn’t. The accumulation of wealth at one 
end of the social spectrum means the accumulation of 
misery at the other end. And most of us are on the losing 
end of the proposition. One day soon, people are going 
to act together to correct this disparity. The most im- 
portant question for the next four years will not be 
whether Nixon or McGovern will be President, but how 
far this movement towards social revolution gets. 


Now Available 

For The Record 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
The True History of the 
State-Capitalist Tendency 

Price: 35c plus 15c postage. 

Order from. News & Letters, 
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Marxism and Freedom 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


What has happened to Angela Davis? 


By John Alan 

A very big question, currently making the rounds, 
in and out of the Black community and among certain 
“radicals” and “liberals,” is: ‘What has happened to 
Angela Davis?” They are well aware, in view of all 
the publicity, that Miss Davis is making a triumphant 
tour of Russia, Czechoslovakia and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (Poland has not been included in her 
itinerary). At every stop she has received honors and 
accolades as a Black revolutionary heroine. 

Numerous stories have appeared in the Communist 
Party press and in the American capitalist press, re- 
cording every flatulent panegyric she has uttered about 
the “goodness of life” in the state-capitalist societies of 
Eastern Europe. Some of the statements have been 
downright embarrassing to the perceptive people in her 
host country, and they have served to place a veil of 
remoteness around Professor Davis, severing her both 
from the Black movement toward freedom in the United 
States, and from the struggles of workers and intellectu- 
als in the state-capitalist countries she visits. 

There are some wbo say that Angela’s acquittal of 
the charges of murder and kidnapping in San Jose last 
summer — by an all-white jury which threw the thinly 
trumped-up charges into a judicial a she an as so much 
political garbage — was due to the influence of Russian 
pressure, and she is now showing her appreciation by 
thanking her state-capitalist supporters. This opinion 
implies that there existed, at the time of her trial, a 
secret rapprochment between Washington and Moscow, 
involving their vast problem of how to divide the world 
between them — and Angela Davis was used as a foot- 
note in this power politics deal. Such speculation can 
be brushed aside, since the major element in Davis’ 
defense straggles for acquittal was the Black people of 
tiie United States who were united and determined in 
their efforts to prevent her being submitted to the 
“judicial lynching” which has its genesis in the racist 
capitalist nature of American society, 
f Support from all segments of the Black people was 
given without stint or consideration of Angela Davis’s 
political affiliation. It was an expression of the universal 
idea of freedom from oppression and state persecution 
based upon race and the political ideas of any person. 

Angela Davis is a philosopher, well acquainted with 
Marx and Hegel, and in the view of her colleagues at 
University of California in Los Angeles, an expert in 
phenomenology and dialectical materialism. Indeed, she 
is considered a formidable intellectual in action. During 
her tour of Russia, Czechoslovakia and the German 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

DIALECTICS VS. LINGUISTICS 

The trouble with Professor Oilman, as with all em- 
piricists, is that he has reduced dialectics to a question 
of linguistics. The very first chapter of his book on 
Marx— -“With Words Like Bats”— holds that Pareto has 
thereby made the most “profound observations ... on 
our subject” for “one can see in them (bats) both birds 
and mice.” (p. 3) That attitude carries through the last 
chapter in which he writes: “If Marx is given highest 
marks for creating Marxism, he can only be given a 
mediocre rating for his skills as a communicator.” (p. 
236) This is hardly an original critique on the part of 
academia. The great English economist, Joan Robinson, 
told me in all seriousness that she wished Marx had told 
all his views to Engels and had him present Marx’s 
discoveries since Engels wouldn't have had Hegel “stick 
his nose between Ricardo and me.” 

Oilman does her one better. He Invents words for 
Marx! Marx’s whole philosophy of liberation, his analysis 
of the law of motion of capitalist production, along with 
the antagonistic capital/labor production relationship, 
get subsumed under Oilman’s description of Marxism as 
a “philosophy of internal relations.” In pursuance of 
his original “discovery,” especially the capitalization of 
Relation, miracles are indeed wrought in “Marx’s vocab- 
ulary” as Oilman not only treats Marx and Engels as one 
on the very subject— dialectics — on which they most 
certainly were not identical (as none, indeed, knew better 
than Engels), but elevates Dietzgen’s primitive dialectics 
as the equivalent of Marx and Hegel! (3) 

I doubt that a single worker will understand Pro- 
fessor Oilman’s “vocabulary,” but to the extent that it 
has helped some intellectuals understand Marx’s historic 
analysis of reality (judging by the rave reviews Aliena- 
tion has received), to that extent it has made a contribu- 
tion which will, of necessity, send them to the study of 
Marx’s work themselves. Or so we hope. 


(3) Marx did all he could to spread Dietzgen’s writings 
because he was a worker and did try to grapple with 
dialectics, but in the serious correspondence about him, 
he bemoaned the fact that Dietzgen hadn’t studied 
Hegel. As he put it in his letter to Engels on Oct. 4, 1868: 
“My opinion is that J. Dietzgen would do best to con- 
dense all his ideas into two printer’s sheets ... If he 
publishes them in the size he is proposing, he will dis- 
credit himself by the lack of dialectical development ...” 


Democratic Republic, she never failed to raise her 
clenched fist and cry: "Long live Proletarian Interna- 
tionalism”— a hollow slogan which has long ago turned 
into its opposite, and in essence, was used to justify 
Russia’s intervention in Czechoslovakia four years ago, 
and for the suppression of strikes by workers and the 
stifling of any philosophical thought wherever the Rus- 
sians hold sway. There are still some 80,000 Russian 
troops in Czechoslovakia! 

When pressed by Czech political exiles to say some- 
thing on behalf of their imprisoned comrades, Angela 
Davis replied: “This tour has been primarily to thank 
the people of the Socialist countries where intensive 
campaigns were waged about my fate ...” So much 
for the slogan, “Free Angela and ALL. political pris- 
oners”! 

Dear Sister Angela, the fate of mankind is universal, 
and yours and all of humanity is irrevocably tied to- 
gether— your answer was an adroit side-step. 

As a “Marxian philosopher," as a student of Dialec- 
tical Materialism, Professor Davis certainly knows that 
Marx revolutionized the Hegelian Dialectic by replacing 
its mystification with real live human activity. His main 
critique of Feuerbach’s Materialism was that it neglected 
“revolutionary practical activity.” Dialectical Material- 
ism is a philosophical realization of the connection be- 
tween subject and object, and of theory and practice. 
The latter is certainly very important in judging any 
society. “It is a question of freedom. Wherever and when- 
ever freedom was limited, Marx struck out against the 
barriers, in practice and in theory.”* 

Professor Davis could have greatly enhanced her 
status for all time if she had asked for a discussion with 
the Polish shipyard workers to go over their mutual 
problems, indeed their mutual ordeal— one in San Jose, 
Cal., and the other in Szczecin, Poland. 

*Quoted from Raya Dunayevskaya in “Marxist-Humanism 
Today” in the anthology of Socialist-Humanism, edited 
by Erich Fromm. 


To all our readers — 

An Urgent SOS! 

We have refused to increase the price of 
our subscriptions and pamphlets, despite 
the soaring increases in our organizational 
cost-of-living. But the constant increases in 
printed matter postal rates — now four cents 
for every ounce! — make it necessary for us 
to ask that all orders be accompanied by a 
minimum of 15 cents for postage. More, if 
you can afford it, and your order is large. 
Thanks ! 
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was so heavy, that after several days her right arm was 
swollen double the size it was when she started the 
job. They never slowed that machine down, they put 
another woman on it, and they put this woman with 
the swollen arm on picking up paper until the swelling 
goes down. Then she will have to go back to work on 
the same machine that hurt her. 

What we workers will face in production is this kind 
of intimidation in the shops as long as the auto com- 
panies have the agreement in the contract they got from 
Walter Reuther: that the company has aU the rights over 
production, setting it and adjusting it. In other words, 
they have all control of the work force. Now these words 
might not sound so bad to someone who has never 
worked in an auto shop, but to those of us who have to 
experience it every day, we know it dehumanizes a 
human being to he an appendage to those machines. 

MANSFIELD AND FLEETWOOD 

Another worker said, “As soon as they walked out 
of the G.M. plants last week, several of the union com- 
mitteemen at the Fleetwood plant wanted to show work- 
ers there that they still represented them, because they 
thought that the strike at the Mansfield, Ohio plant 
would soon force the Fleetwood plant in Detroit to go 
down. 

Well, they got into an argument with some foremen 
and they were immediately disciplined. Some workers 
said they were fired, others said they got tone weeks 
off without pay. In the old days, 1 know that workers 
would not have continued to work one minute without 
union representation on the job, but today the policies 
of the International have killed that feeling.” 

Workers at a Chrysler plant are saying that the 
company there has a unique way to institute speed-ups. 
They work out an agreement with workers on their jobs, 
that if and when they reach a quota in production they 
can quit for the day. This is something the union was 
opposed to in the early days, because it places a hard- 
ship on older workers who do not have the energy and 
strength of younger workers. But now the union advises 
workers to go along with it It also allows the company 
to raise the standard on future models. They just say, 
"Workers have done it last year with no trouble.” 

All the workers said that it is more than just a ques- 
tion of getting the strikes at G.M. plants in Mansfield 
and the other places settled. It is a question of workers’ 
rights at the point of production. It is a question of 
workers having control of their own destiny in the shops. 
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WORLD IN VIEW 


Marcos orders Philippine police-state; jaiiings and firings reign 


Proclaiming that a Communist rebellion “enjoy- 
ing the active and material support of a foreign 
power,” was about to overthrow his government, 
President Ferdinand Marcos proclaimed martial 
law and assumed sole rule over the Philippines. It 
soon became evident that his thinly-veiled actions 
were aimed at all opponents to his ride — Commu- 
nists, but mostly non-Communists, guerrillas in the 
hills, but mostly political opponents in the legis- 
lature, “corruption” of which to be sure there is 
an over-abundance, but mostly newspapers, news- 
paper reporters, and broadcast stations which 
might disagree with his tactics. 

The guerrilla movement which Marcos pro- 
claimed to be an imminent danger is the New Peo- 
ple’s Army which is reported to be supported by 
China. But this movement is nowhere as large as 


Peruvian 'reform' 

It has been four years since the military took 
over the government. Proclaimed as the new mil- 
itary of Latin America which was interested in 
social reform, the government began with expro- 
priation of American oil installations, and has fol- 
lowed with land reform measures and formation of 
co-operatives. But the changes have been from the 
top-down with the military setting the limits and 
dealing harshly with unofficial land expropriation by 
peasants. It has crushed a strike by miners. 

And for the Andean Indians, who represent over 
half the population of 13.5 million, change has a long 
way to go. ’‘Whatever government came, we just 
had to suffer along with it. Now we have the mil- 
itary. They changed the agrarian-reform law and 
the Indian communities’ law, but we still run our 
communities ourselves, the way we always have,” 
comments one Indian of a mountain community. 

For the workers the new reforms promised that 
25 percent of profits would belong to the workers. 
But in reality they only get 10 percent. The other 
15 percent goes into shares held in common. The 
reason: “Our workers are not wel-edueated and 
would spend the money badly if they got it all in 
cash” comments General Graham who heads the 
military committee that advises the government. 


an earlier movement in the 1940s and 1950s. The 
movement today does have support among some 
intellectuals. And thus Marcos proceeded to close 
campuses throughout the country. 

Leading Communists were not arrested, but 
members of the legislature, including Benigno 
Aquino, a leader of the opposition Liberal Party who 
had backed a rally of 30,000 Filipinos protesting 
the use of emergency powers to silence the opposi- 
tion one day before martial law was declared were 
jailed. Two governors of Provinces, and a number 
of mayors were also placed in detention. 

Most newspapers and broadcast stations had to 
cease working. The publisher of the Manila Times 
was arrested. Many reporters were jailqjl. Those 
newspapers that were allowed to publish were only 
those friendly to the government, and no editorial 


And naturally the money is to be used for “pro- 
ductivity and economic development which must 
keep going.” 

The most recent government program is SINA- 
MOS — the National System to Support Social Mobil- 
ization. It is made up of economists, agronomists, 
sociologists, social workers and organizers — some 
of whom are revolutionaries — whose job it is to 
teach the people how to organize themselves. But 
again it is from the top down. 

“Sin amos” means “without masters.” Does that 
apply to those now in power? 

Endless bombing 

Between February, 1965 and August, 1972 U.S. 
aircraft have dropped 7,550,000 tons of bombs and 
other ordinance over North and South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. This is three and a half times 
as much tonnage of explosives as was used during 
all of World War II by all the allies in all the 
theaters of war. 

In the last 21 months more bombs have been 
dropped in Indochina (mostly Vietnam) than the 
total allied tonnage dropped on Germany between 
1940-1945. 

More bombs have been dropped in the 44 months 
of the Nixon administration than in the 48 months 
of the Johnson administration. 


opinion or commentary was allowed. 

In the name of a drive to get rid of corrupt 
officials some 400,000 civil service employees are 
now subject to discharge with no hearings or re- 
views. 

Marcos, in power for seven years, and with 
elections a year away, faces a population which 
has seen no improvement during his regime. Land- 
reform is an unkept promise. Close to half a million 
of the country’s 1,000,000 university graduates are 
without meaningful jobs and dissatisfied. Marcos 
is ineligible to run for President again, but with 
martial law anything is possible. 

As usual the final crowning phrase to the whole 
action is “a need to discipline our people.” Perhaps 
what is needed instead is discipline of the govern- 
ment by the people. 


Foreign Aid? 


Former U.S. Defense Secretary, now president 
of the World Bank, Robert McNamara, told the 
industrialized nations that there has been a “mass- 
ive shortfall” in their aid to the developing world. 
He cited figures which showed that far from the 
industrialized countries increasing their aid to 0.7 
per cent of Gross National Product by 1975, which 
was judged necessary to allow the developing na- 
tions to have a six per cent annual economic growth 
rate, the per cent of GNP would not exceed 0.37 
per cent — 50 per cent below target. 

The United States was shown to be one of the 
very worst offenders, with its percentage of GNP 
allocated for aid falling from 0.34 per cent in 1970 
to an estimated 0.24 percentage contributions in 
1975. 

As it is now, even the meager assistance now 
going to poor nations barely touched the lives of 
the poorest 40 per cent of their populations. Studies 
showed that in 10 countries with per capita income 
averaging $145, the poorest 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation received a per capita income of only $50. 
On the Indian sub-continent alone some 200,000,000 
people subsisted on incomes which average less than 
$40 a year. 


China- Japan treaty poses new world power axis in Asia 


(Continued from Page 1) 

countries invaded by Japanese militarists for much 
briefer periods had gained from Japan, that was no 
little thing to give up. 

The indecent speed with which such continuous im- 
perialist warfare against her was swept under the lush 
Chinese rugs, not to mention the silence on the present 
Japanese militarization Chou En-lai had been loudly 
talking about to American reporters just a few months 
back, makes it necessary to take a second look at that 
brief communique. The new element was not in giving 
up reparations, nor in the proclamation of “friendship.” 

The new element was global. It resides in the single 
statement that not only are China and Japan supposedly 
not seeking “hegemony in the Asian-Pacific area” but 
that “each country is opposed to the efforts by any 
other country or group of countries to establish such 
hegemony.” This innocent appearing clause is aimed 
especially against Russia, and therein lies the whole 
"secret” of China’s readiness “to forget all.” 
GLOBALLY SPEAKING 

The anti-Russian stand has been the dominant factor 
in China’s politics ever since the Sino-Soviet conflict 
came into the open in 1960, reached one type of climax 
during the border incidents with Russia in 1969, and has 
been moving globally with the rolling out of the red 
carpet first to Nixon and now to Tanaka. 

Clearly, Mao was as anxious for new relations with 
Japan as Japan with China, and not only for economic 
reasons, but also with the political aim of undermining 
Russia’s equally opportunistic goal when it sought agree- 
ments with Japan to industrialize Siberia. No doubt the 
whole idea of Russian- Japanese joint exploitation of 
Siberia’s natural resources will have to be re-negotiated 
now that Japan has a few more cards up her sleeves. 

If shivers run down Nixon’s spine as he sees what a 
Pandora’s box his little exploratory experiment in new 
global alignments has opened up, he isn’t letting on. 
Which doesn’t mean he isn’t aware that the new stature 
Japan has gained in Asia was not just as a great in- 
dustrial power, but as a political “friend” of China. 
Already some of the pundits are reminding the Admin- 
istration that with China being the most populous nation 
in the world, and Japan the most industrial in Asia, 
the U.S. should not pressure Japan too hard. 

Japan, for its part, has already informed the U.S. 
that it will not revalue the yen “unilaterally,” no matter 
what pressures are put upon her — unless there is an 
“international agreement.” Although politicans and 


pundits alike are relying on the “natural,” that is to 
say class, interests that bind the U.S. and Japan, none 
are forgetting the double-crosses they are also expert 
at playing. If Stalin- Hitler could negotiate a military 
pact, there is no reason to exclude the possibility of a 
Chinese- Japanese alliance. 

AND WHERE IS THE NEW LEFT? 

Big Power politics plays many deadly games, all 
at the expense of the masses, especially those in their 
own countries. There will be more than one double- 
cross among the Big Powers and the little ones when 
the chips are down. That isn’t the concern. What is of 
concern is the silence of the Left which can sow illusions 
in the masses. 

In desperation over the new reality, the Left has 
taken to talking about such irrelevancies as the Len- 
inist stand on “monopoly of foreign trade” and elections. 
The truth is that the decisive anti-Vietnam war move- 
ment is being paralyzed as much by the Sino-Soviet 
orbit and conflict, as by Nixon’s genocidal war (See 
Editorial, p. 4). 

The silence of the “new left” on these events shows 
how anxious they are to take the China- Japan com- 
munique only at face value and to evade the fact that 
China is playing global politics with militaristic Japan 
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as well as with Nixon carrying on a genocidal war in 
Viet Nam. 

In the game of global politics it is clear that both 
Russia and China are quite willing to betray North 
Vietnam for the sake of their “larger” national and 
world objectives, just as eventually Nixon will abandon 
the many new openings to the so-called Communist 
World for his Pax Americana. 
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Labor leaders' 
folly divides 
workers' vote 


by Charles Denby, Editor 


The national election is over, and the wide margin 
by which Nixon won over McGovern stunned many 
people. You hear commentators give their analysis of 
what happened without saying that the overwhelming 
majority came from racists’ votes that went to Nixon. 
The “last crooked mile” on November 7 was the walk 
that white America took to get to the polls. 



The statistics say that only 10 or 15 percent of the 
Blacks in this country voted for Nixon-Agnew. One would 
be thinking wrongly, however, to think that the rest of 
us were voting for McGovern. Out of all McGovern’s 
speeches, not once did he mention civil rights or the 
struggle of Blacks in this country as an oppressed 
minority. 

This same reason is why many white labor leaders 
who did support McGovern can’t understand why so 
many of the white working class deserted their tradition 
and voted for Nixon and Griffin in Michigan. Because 
they too have swept the question of Black workers under 
the rug from the early beginnings of the UAW. They 
would say it is a class question, with no separate or 
special problems outside the class nature. They never 
would take on management alongside Black workers 
when it came to breaking down lily-white departments. 

In those early days of the HAW, practically every 
local union had one officer called the Education Direc- 
tor, and at least once a month we were asked to attend 
an educational meeting. And every teacher would be 
ready to lecture on the class question, or trade unionism, 
or any political question except the independent struggle 
of Blacks in the shop or the country as a whole. Many 
white workers, some just up from the Deep South, were 
ready and willing to learn all about the struggle that 
Blacks were fighting. But the union leaders weren’t 
ready. 

Now there is no such education director, and racism 
never was discussed openly because most of the labor 
leaders were prejudiced themselves, although the great 
majority of them had been previously connected with 
some radical group. Some had more deep-seated racism 
in them than many of the so-called raw whites just up 
from the South. 

When some, like Meany, said that McGovern was a 
radical, and never mentioned Black people in his cam- 
paign, it was just like most of these old trade union 
radicals. 

BUSING HYPOCRISY 

The white UAW leaders of today never uttered a 
word about the business of busing, so Nixon and Wallace 
made it the main issue. As a Black worker said to me: 
“1 pass through an all-white working-class neighborhood 
every day, and many of the houses have signs in the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Editorial Article 


Nixon's racist victory places 
American civilization on trial 


By Andy Phillips 

The first bitter harvest of President Nixon’s 
racist victory at the polls on Nov. 7 was reaped 
on the campus of America’s largest Black college 
barely a week later, on Nov. 16. Two murderous 
blasts from police shotguns, fired into a crowd of 
protestors, ripped into the heads of two Black 



— LNS photo 

East Baton Rouge, La., police stand over covered 
bodies of two murdered Black Southern University 
students. 


West coast longshoremen auctioned off 


Los Angeles, Cal. — The latest discussion we 
have been having on the docks in Los Angeles is 
about merger. Our local president Curt Johnson 
released a letter sent him by President Gleason 
of the East coast International Longshoreman’s 
Association (ILA) in which he stated the ILA was 
interested in merger with the West coast long- 
shoremen. 

Gleason spoke about how unity could work for both 
unions against anti-strike legislation in the longshore 
industry, a united front in contract negotiations and pro- 
tection against raiding by other unions. He stated that 
west coast longshoremen would have a substantial degree 
of autonomy and representation in the union. 

The release of this letter has to be seen in the context 
of ILWU President Harry Bridges’ attempts to have us 
merge with the Teamsters’ Union. Many in both the 
membership and the leadership are unhappy about pos- 
sible merger with the Teamsters. Many of us don’t 
think we would have much security in the Teamsters. As 
a union we feel its effectiveness is nil. If it came down 
to a choice I know many would prefer the ILA to the 
Teamsters. 

But what becomes very clear is that much of the 
leadership wants to merge with someone. The question 
for them is who. The politics of running a union is every- 
thing to these leaders, the rank and file comes second, 
if then. 

The letter from ILA President Gleason cleared up 


the rumor that the ILA was not interested in merging 
with ILWU. But the basic questions of will we have real 
autonomy, will we be able to get out if and when we 
want to, have not been touched. 

Bridges seems ready to deliver us to the Teamsters. 
Others want to deliver us to the ILA. When are we going 
to be consulted? When are we going to have real de- 
cision-making power over what happens to us? Not 
merely a vote when everything is decided and we have 
no real choice, but before that when it really makes 
a difference. 

—Longshoreman, L.A. 
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students on the campus of Southern University 
in Baton Rouge, La., where students had been 
boycotting classes for weeks in an effort to have 
a greater voice in determining the school’s ad-’ 
ministration policies and curriculum. 

The storm of outrage on the part of the Black com- 
munity forced Louisiana Governor Edwards to appoint 
a “blue-ribbon" commission to investigate the senseless 
killings, which police officials and the governor had at 
first denied were committed by the police. But what- 
ever the findings of that commission, they will not be 
connecting what happened on the Southern University 
campus to what had happened at the polls on Nov. 7. 
FLOODGATES OF AMERICAN 
RACISM OPENED 

That is when the floodgates of American racism were 
opened wide. It is not enough to explain the overwhelm- 
ing victory of Nixon to say that he had skillfully con- 
ducted a racist campaign for re-election — which cer- 
tainly goes back to his 1968 nomination in Miami where 
he pledged to restore “Law and Order,” and by which 
he clearly meant to call a halt to gains made during 
the decade of the ’60s by Black Americans. 

It is true that Nixon had found other expressions 
during his administration to reaffirm his opposition to 
Black progress and national desegregation. Every Amer- 
ican, Black and white, understood exactly that Nixon 
was lashing ont against further Black progress when he 
demanded an end to school basing, permissiveness, wel- 
fare abuse, laziness or crime in the streets. About his 
own racism, Nixon was perfectly clear. 

However, it was not Nixon’s racism that was demon- 
strated in the voting booths, it was the racism in the 
majority of white America. Even more critical is the 
cold and hard fact that for the first time in modern 
America, so many working class whites voted for a 
Republican— only this was not just any Republican, it 
was a thoroughly racist Republican. Nixon. So deep 
was this racism that workers had to disregard their 
own self-interest to vote for Nixon. For the overwhelm- 
ing majority of white workers know very well that 
Nixon’s economic policies mean a continuation of high 
unemployment, worsening working conditions and wor- 
sening standards of living. 

OTHER ISSUES WERE MINOR 

Of course, there were many other issues: Nixon’s 
Vietnam war, his invasion of Cambodia and Laos, his 
attacks against the youth and Blacks, Watergate bug- 
ging, corruption a la ITT and a raft of campaign fund 
scandals. Then there was McGovern, alienating old 
party regulars at the Miami convention, the Eagleton 
affair, his vacillating policies on welfare reform. But 
all of these factors pale in the light of the one over- 
riding conclusion: the unifying foree Nixon’s land- 
slide victory was racism. 

Certainly many election results were not all Nixon- 
ite. The fart that Democrats retained control of both 
houses of Congress, and indeed increased control in the 
Senate, will prevent a completely free hand by Nixon. 
Moreover, the Black Coalition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was increased from 13 to 16, with the addi- 
tion of Barbara Jordan of Texas, Yvonne Braithwaite 
Burke of California and Andrew Young of Georgia — 
with the latter winning in a predominantly white dis- 
trict in Atlanta. 

Another significant victory was the defeat of Chicago 
Democrat Edward Hanrahan, who waged his campaign 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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WL needs Black-white unity 

The issue behind which the new racism is 
barely disguised is supposed to be the big concern 
of women — school busing. This horrible situation 
demands that Women’s Liberation take a stand, 
not only because we need to attract Black women 
to deepen our own movement, not only because 
racism is “wrong,” but in order to define our- 
selves. 

ALL WOMEN ARE NOT OUR SISTERS. The racists 
are not, and we had better know it, not only because 
the reactionary movement will sweep away the small 
gains of the young WL movement too, but because 
racism is the Achilles heel of every freedom movement. 

WL ROOTS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 

The WL movement was bom out of the Black civil 
rights movement, as the new revolutionaries of the 1960’s 
caught the universal idea of freedom and applied it to 
still another layer of the population. 

- But what has happened since those more exciting 
times? A few women and Black men have gotten fancy 
jobs, but for most, as the 1970 census reveals, the dis- 
parity in economic conditions between men and women, 
and between whites and Blacks, has increased. The WL 
movement is in disarray, and has failed to maintain 
mass activities and momentum. And the Black popula- 
tion to a person is being persecuted outright again. 

The revolutionary nature of women’s liberation is 
that it raises the most basic issue of all— the relation- 
ships between human beings— which is implicit in every 
revolutionary movement. 

CHANGE REQUIRES UNITY 

Canarsie is the American history in which we live 
and which we cannot escape. WL became a movement 
for freedom and changed the course of American history 
when we began to see the universality of our individual 
discontents, and the power of our cooperative efforts to 
change society. As Raya Dunayevskaya said, writing on 
Marxism and WL in the pamphlet Notes on Women’s 
Liberation: “Collectivity and individuality have become 
inseparable not merely because after you have had your 
fight at home, you can come to the WL meeting and 
hear of others’ struggles, but because of the heightened 
consciousness which makes you see, be it man or woman, 
that he or she is on’y ‘individualized through the process 
of history.’ ” 

Surely Marx meant bv that expression that each of 
us can only gain our individual freedom through par- 
ticipation in the mass movements for freedom of our 
day that will tear down this society and build a new 
one. Unless we ourselves make our freedom, there will 
be no such thing, and unless every single woman, man, 
and child is free, it is not a free society. 

We are now faced with the immediate challenge of 
standing up and shouting our opposition to the current 
resurgence of racism. Let us do this not “for” anyone 
else, but because it is vital to our own movement and 
to our own freedom. 

— Molly Jackson 

Abortion defeat n Midi. 

Detroit, Mich.— The proposal on the Michigan ballot 
which would have given women the legal right to have 
an abortion up to the 20th week of pregnancy, was de- 
feated on Nov. 7 by a margin of about three to two. 

Polls taken as little as two weeks before the elec- 
tion showed that the majority of women who were 
interviewed were in favor of abortion law reform. The 
Michigan Abortion Reform Committee distributed liter- 
ature explaining the proposal and giving case histories 
of women who had desperately needed abortions but 
were unable to get them legally. 

Right-to-Life groups, heavily financed by the Catholic 
Church and claiming to be the “voice of the unborn,” 
also distributed literature which showed magnified pic- 
tures of bloody aborted fetuses which I, personally, found 
very offensive. A group of Catholic men also put up 
billboards with a huge picture of Christ as the Sacred 
Heart saying “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 

Several questions have come to my mind since the 
proposal was defeated. Why did the Catholic Church 
campaign so frantically and spend so much money, par- 
ticularly during the last two weeks of the campaign? 
Did this really cause women to change their minds 
about their own right to abortion or were there other 
reasons for voting against it? I really want to find out 
what the reasons were. 

-Snaae Casey 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box, page 3. 


'Sophisticated' New York: a new Alabama 


Canarsie whites bar Black students 

New York, N. Y. — “This isn’t Little Rock, this 
isn’t Mississippi. It’s not going to happen here,” 
shouted a Black woman, angry, frustrated, hurt, 
into a T.V. microphone. She was from the Tilden 
Houses project in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn. 

Since the beginning of the school year about 30 
Black and Puerto Rican children from the projects were 
refused entrance into John Wilson Junior High School 
211 by a mob of white parents from the Canarsie section 
of Brooklyn in which JHS 211 is located. 

WHITES BLOCK DOORWAY 

These parents occupied the building and blocked 
the doorway to the school on the grounds that JHS 211 
was “correctly” integrated; the school would be over- 
crowded, and they wanted to “save” their neighborhood. 

Rev. Wilbert B. Miller, a spokesman for the group 
of Black parents said “There would be no question of 
‘overcrowding’ if our children could turn white right 
this minute!” 

As the Black and Puerto Rican students finally got 
into JHS 211 to begin classes, white students began a 
boycott of all schools in School District 18. A few white 
parents escorted their children to school during the 12- 
day boycott. They too faced a barrage of racial slurs 
from the “unbiased” white mob. 

The local school board, which the Black, Puerto 
Rican and poor communities had fought hard for to get 
better schools and better education for their children, 
turned against them. The whites conceded to stop the 
boycott and have their children return to school only 
while they await a new school zoning plan by the local 
school board, which had been ordered to promote inte- 
gration and improve racial balance at the three district 
18 high schools. 

MIGHT RENEW BOYCOTT 

The whites declared they reserve the right to “renew 
the boycott if the new zoning plan does not meet the law- 
ful and equitable aspirations of the people of Canarsie.” 

Not only were there racial slurs and obscenities 
shouted at the Black parents and students, but they 
were put down for being poor and being welfare re- 
cipients. The white families in Canarsie, for the most 
part, bad poor beginnings. The racial issue, inflamed 
by the likes of President Nixon and Vice-President 
Agnew, tears at the guts of American society and divides 
the poor from the poor, workers from workers, whites 
from Blacks. 

The urgency of the times demands a total change 
of this system that allows racism to run wild. The Black 
people of this country show everyday that they refuse 
to give up to Nixon and his racist cohorts, whether in 
the White House itself or on the streets of Canarsie, any 
of their long and hard-fought-for gains. 

—Angela Terrano, White Working Mother 
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Southern U. murders aid lies 

By Ethel Dunbar 

When I looked at pictures of the two young Blacks 
who were murdered demonstrating against their unfair 
school in Baton Rouge, La., tears came into my eyes. 
To think that just an hour before they were alive and 
healthy young people, studying for an education at 
Southern U., and there they are, their lives wiped out 
by some race-hating police force. 

They spread the lie that police did not shoot, that 
the shooting came from students, but they could not pro- 
duce one student with a gun. Finally they had to admit 
that sheriffs deputies had murdered the students. 
FOUR MORE YEARS 

The Nixon Administration is starting these four 
years just like it did the last four. I was frightened by 
the election because I remember too well what hap- 
pened right after he took office. First, Kent State, then 
Augusta, Ga., where Blacks were slain. Then Nixon’s 
terror struck at Jackson State and Attica, N.Y. I still 
feel that if the Indians had stayed in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs building one day after Nixon’s re-election, 
they would have met deatii in the same manner. 

Many Blacks, as well as whites were disturbed that 
Nixon won re-election. What puzzles me is how anyone 
could support Nixon after all the scandals of his ad- 
ministration. There were the Pentagon Papers, the ITT 
scandal, the Watergate bugging — all this coming from 
the head of the Government, not to mention the Russian 
wheat deal 

THE WAR NOT OVER 

How can Nixon get away with that lie to the world 
that the war in Vietnam would be over by October 30th, 
that everything was worked out except the signing. Now, 
nearly a month later, very little is being reported about 
the date for ending this war. 

It appears to me that we are headed into a dictator- 
ial society. Some say it will take the counter-revolution 
to whip the senses into the forces of revolution. 

The heart of Nixon’s war abroad and war at home 
is a continuing policy of smothering the lives and re- 
sistance of poor unarmed innocent people. 


Low income housing killed in Queens 

New York, N. Y. — For the past months this 
city has seen incident after incident of pure 
racism which can’t help but remind one of George 
Wallace atlid Alabama, although this is “sophisti- 
cated” NeW York in 1972. 

We have seen vicious racist mobs of whites phys- 
ically keep jBlack and Brown students from entering a 
school; an assault on children in a school bus, and the 
barring of a low-income housing project. The Northern 
racists got the Nixon-Agnew message even before the 
election. 

Thirty Black and Puerto Rican junior high students 
were kept from attending Junior High School 211 in the 
Canarsie section of Brooklyn by mobs of white parents 
for weeks. JHS 211 is in a community school district 
comprised bf all-white Canarsie with a border of all- 
Black neighborhoods. Although the school has some 
middle-class Black children, the new students are from 
a low-income housing project, the Tilden Houses. 
STUDENTS ATTACKED 

In a separate but not dissimilar incident, a group 
of white men in Ozone Park in Queens boarded a school 
bus filled with Black and Puerto Rican children, 12 to 
16 years old, beat them up and threw oil on them and 
the bus. Some of the kids were beaten so badly they 
had to be hospitalized. When the men were caught, 
they said the kids had provoked the attack by their 
demeanor as the bus passed through town. 

In Forest Hills, another area of Queens, it is now 
almost sure that little or no low-income housing will be 
built. The original plan called for two 24-story projects. 
Demonstrations, petitions and political pressures against 
the project climaxed recently at a hearing' called by 
the City Board of Estimate, 

The hearing lasted for ten hours, during which 
Blacks and tenant groups spoke for the project, while 
those against it screamed racial slurs, and didn’t even 
bide their racism in their speeches to the Board. 
GIVES IN TO RACISTS 

The Queens Borough President yielded to the racist 
residents of Forest Hills and introduced a “compromise” 
plan for 12-story buildings that would be limited almost 
entirely to the elderly and veterans, in other words, few 
Blacks. 

Only the Manhattan Borough President voted against 
it; the other boroughs and the mayor (in the person of 
an aide, for Lindsay didn’t bother to attend) voted 
racist. The defeat of this project is the death knell for 
public housing in New York, which is the only way 
that any poor people can continue to live in this city. 

— Acidf, Black Worker 


Household workers lose round, 
pledge fight lor unionization 

Detroit, Mich.— The first household workers’ union 
representation election in Michigan took place here on 
November 11. According to the spokeswoman for the 
Household Workers Organization in Detroit, Mrs. Mary 
McClendon, H may have been the first such union elec- 
tion in the entire country. 

The Household Workers Organization led the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to unionize the Dial-a-Maid Company, 
which hires domestic workers and transports them in 
teams to the Detroit suburbs. The women clean two to 
three houses per day, and receive only $12.00 and no 
fringe benefits. The company charges each homeowner 
$20.00 and up, and realizes a large profit off the workers. 

“The company committed every unfair labor practice 
they could to stop the union from winning the election,” 
Mrs. McClendon said. “The women were given a $2.00 
per day raise right before the vote, and we believe the 
company threatened them with loss of their jobs if the 
union came in. Many of the women are receiving sup- 
plementary social service benefits, and it appears that 
Dial-A-Maid threatened to report them if they voted for 
the union.” 

“Every beginning is difficult,” said Mrs. McClendon, 
“We are being hit with all old tactics used ‘in the olden 
days’ against unions. Household workers are the worst 
victims of this* society, and it will be a long fight to 
truly revolutionize our lives, but we will keep fighting 
for decent conditions.” 

A legal worker tor the group said that they are 
confident the Labor Board will set aside the election 
due to the illegal tactics of the company. 
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NY postal workers face noise, speed-up on job 


New York, N. Y. — Though possibly not as 
dramatic as the problems of the auto worker, the 
experiences of U. S. postal workers is just as 
dire to them. First, let me speak of conditions 
where I work. 

There is peeling leaded paint and 80-year-old dust 
continually filtering through the air. Then we have 
noise pollution which tears at and finally destroys the 
nerves of all workers to the point of being belligerent 
to each other and careless in the performance and 
safety of our work. Some of these machines are obsolete 
and 95 per cent not in use and should be removed or 
turned off. 

For example, about eight years ago they installed 
miles of overhead moving belts to carry mail trays 
around the entire station. They were so bad that some- 
times the trays didn’t show up until the next day. 
They’ve pulled the route belts long since but they still 
run the overhead belts. The noise is like riding between 
two subway cars all day. 

But the worst danger is when the trays hit a jam 
and begin to fall. They put metal nets below the worst 
jam-ups, but the trays still fall down on unprotected 
areas where people are working. The only good thing 
about the belts is that it forced management to air- 
condition the work floor so the motors wouldn’t overheat. 

A clerk said the noise on the letter sorting machines 
upstairs is just as bad. They started to lay carpet in 
one corner, and she thought they would finish the whole 
floor. It turns out the carpet was put down to absorb 
the noise from a new high-speed cancelling machine. 
That corner is right next to the women’s swing room 
and lockers. You never get a break from the racket. 


There is also the tension of speed in this service. 
There was a time when three carriers followed the line 
of 20 clerks on mail flow. This was changed when four 
followed the line, but they had to follow 45 or 50 clerks. 
This increased speed is the USPS answer to better 
service. They have also added a machine called an 
optical character reader which does the work of an 
additional 20 people. I am sure it is intended to be 
stepped up when it is entirely workable. 

If the USPS is desirous of improving service let 
them first improve working conditions. And let them 
talk and work with people, not machines and computers 
for solutions, because people are the power to create. 

— Postal Worker, GPO 

Teamsters stab on UFW 

San Francisco, Calif. — The United Farmworkers 
won a smashing victory in California Nov. 7, defeating 
the unionbusting Proposition 22 by over 1 million votes, 
but the growers’ representatives said they would come 
back with another farm labor ballot in 1974. 

Meanwhile the growers have called in their lackeys 
in the Teamsters Union to do their job. Teamster Presi- 
dent Frank Fitzsimmons gave Catholic bishops “a 
couple of weeks to win Chavez to a peace pact” — which 
was turned down. The Teamsters want an end to the 
Farmworkers’ boycott of “scab lettuce,” picked by work- 
ers under the “sweetheart contracts” signed by the 
Teamsters and two hundred growers without the workers 
ever voting. This method of “organizing” has been chal- 
lenged by Chavez in a lawsuit now before the State 
Supreme Court. 



— / V 


Ford Pko Rivera 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A worker was recently run over 
by a plant vehicle at Ford. He had to go to the hospital 
and has been off the job ever since. The plant vehicle 
transports men from where they have driven new cars 
to the gate line where they pick up cars. It was on one 
of these trips that a man was struck at about 20 mph. 

On the accident report it said three mph. Both the 
company and the union knew this was not true, but both 
agreed to put down three mph anyway. On the part of 
the union and workers, no one wanted to say anything 
to get the driver in trouble. I don’t think the driver 
should be blamed either, because most likely it wasn’t 
his fault. 

The speed limit in the plant is supposed to be eight 
mph. But the Ford plant management is not interested 
in enforcing this. If they were, they would put governors 
on all vehicles — fork lifts, tugs, kalmazoos, foremen’s 
golf carts — so that they could not go over eight mph. 

But Ford has cut down on the PDA people (pre- 
delivery area) while at the same time running the same 
number of cars down the line. Cutting jobs and not cut- 
ting production means that the drivers have to speed up 
in order to keep up with production. That is why the 
plant vehicles are zooming around the plant at unsafe 
speeds. ' ■ - ' ’ - v i 

The union should hit out at this under health and 
safety. If we attack it from this point of view then man- 
agement can’t hit out at the driver. It wasn’t his fault, it 
was the company’s fault. 

— Ford worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Nobody cah imagine how low the 
union has sunk in the past 15 or 20 years in regard to 
workers’ thought or actions. We held an election in 9790 
last month for Chief Steward. Our present Chief Steward, 
Stanley, was defeated, and many workers began cele- 
brating. 

Then they heard that there were some votes for 
Stanley that weren’t counted. There was a lot of yelling, 
and finally the opposition agreed to have a new election 


in a week. Even some of Stanley’s supporters said it 
was a damn shame the way the election was rigged. 

Some workers are saying that this proves that even 
when you win you still lose. Stanley’s people figure the 
opposition will be so disgusted that they won’t bother to 
vote again. But I will damn sure be there to vote against 
Stanley because when you go in with him on a grievance 
he talks to you worse than a boss does. 

• 

The company is saying that it will move the Dart 
and Valiant jobs out of the Mack plant by Thanksgiving, 
and the speed and rush to finish up is enough to drive 
you insane. You don’t have a steady job on that opera- 
tion any more. Metal finishers are doing everything from 
stock handling to sweeping the floor, and the union is 
doing nothing. 

They have hired some new workers, but the word 
is that all new hires will be laid off before Christmas. 

— Mack worker 

GM Southgate 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Guilty until proven innocent is 
the theme by which General Motors operates its em- 
ployee relationship program. Whenever a brother or 
sister is taken off to the “Blue Room,” they have already 
been suspected, captured, tried and found guilty. ' It 
takes an act of God to get out with one’s scalp! 

One brother was dismissed for picking out a half 
cup of screws from the sweeping debris and taking them 
to his car. Employees have been harassed for being sick 
or injured when these judges thought otherwise. These 
men take pride in their , power. 

If a grievance is filed against the company, the 
employee has to comply with the matter being contested 
while the problem itself is argued on, pocketed, or goes 
through lengthy channels. A grievance here at Southgate 
means that it takes a month, or a year, or two years to 
be told that the company is never wrong. 

There’s nothing radical in proper representation or 
fair, speedy trials, or in democratic methods of setting 
policy, on in humane treatment from the bosses. These 
things are as non-radical as they are non-existent here 
at Southgate. 

-^-Southgate worker 
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Mini-strikes 



oppose 

speed-up 


by John Allison 


• The GM mini-strike is at last declaring war on Auto- 
mation and production standards; Production for years 
has been too high, and that’s a fact. The Pension was 
supposed to create jobs for young workers. Automation 
was supposed to do the same. Overtime was supposed 
to disappear, and the six-hour day was supposed to be 
on its way. 

History will show that as production has gone up, 
unemployment has gone up, and management pockets 
the profit. As Overtime goes up, outside contracting goes 
up. This mea*ns that small shops with cheap labor will 
do the work for Chrysler and they pocket the savings. 

The union knows all this. The contract permits this 
illicit relationship between union and management. 
Chrysler always reports, a high manpower requirement 
to the press, and lays off before 90 days are up. The 
press never reports this kind of information. 

Local 490 is in the process of negotiating a new con- 
tract for Borgman and U.S. Radiator. Both companies 
have been given strike notices. These workers are under 
UAW contract. Yet the big bad UAW is asking these 
workers to accept management’s last offer. 

The reason the UAW refuses to fight is that both 
of these companies have plants in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan that are not organized. 

You would think that all factories, large and small, 
would be organized so management could not pit worker 
against worker at contract negotiations. Compared to 
auto workers, these workers are just above the poverty 
level, and yet they make more money than their sisters 
and brothers in the Upper Peninsula. 

The local unions are pressuring the UAW to take 
away some of management’s power: 1) Management’s 
right to control starting and quitting time. 2) Manage- 
ment’s right to hire and fire. 3) Management’s right to 
let outside contracts. 

The union could have had all of this during the sit- 
down strike. At that point in history, the union — to their 
sorrow — trusted management. They have abused their 
power. So the thinking now is to take the power away. 
Management is like the police force, Army, Navy and 
Air Force. They all abuse power — and that’s a fact. 

Eagle: old sweat-shop today 


Long Island City, N. Y. — Eagle Electric is a 
manufacturing complex of seven buildings. The 
3000 people who work here produce 2000 dif- 
ferent parts of electrical hardware. 

The worst shops in Building No. 1 have to be Stamp- 
ing and Plating. Metal plates, shells, and screws are 
made in Stamping, and there are many big machines 
which make an unbearable noise. On some of the ma- 
chines, the pieces are shot out of the machine and are 
caught by a plate and drop into a barrel. If the plate 
fell off, the sharp pieces could cut somebody badly. The 
floor is so covered with grease that a hi-lo could slide 
and hurt someone. 

The Plating shop is almost all Black, except for the 
white foremen. Some of the vats use acid dips which 
splash and give off dangerous fumes. 

Many of the men here believe that none of the 
women, who all work on the upper floors, would help 
them strike for better conditions and wages. They say 
that the women are happy as long as they are getting 
their pocket money. I don’t think 'this is true. Most of the 
men are at least able to move around and talk with 
each other, but the women are stuck to their machines 
and assembly operations and have to repeat the same 
brief motions second after second, hour after hour, day 
after day. : 1 ' ! ' ' 

If there was a strike, I believe that the women would 
be the first to go out. Then we’U see if the men will 
follow, or be the ones who stay in! 
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THE AFTERMATH OF NOV. 7 

It looks like the only country which 
the Pentagon succeeded in bombing back 
to the Stone Age is the U. S. 

Correspondent 

Montreal 

* * $ 

The Nixon victory, whose massive 
proportions include the white working 
class, is the ultimate triumph of the 
architects of one-dimensional man.. 

This reader is waiting for Marxist- 
Humanism to develop an analysis of that 
(predominant) phase of the existence of 
the masses: not the sporadic, albeit 
heroic, episodes of revolutionary up- 
surge, but the enduring, pervasive re- 
affirmation of the ruling order. 

Never have so many consented to their 
own rape. 

Pessimist 
New York 

* * * 

Despite Nixon's anti-labor policy 
many, many workers voted for him. 
What I want to know is what is going 
to change this? We can’t “moralize” 
about the racism of many white work- 
ers. But somehow they will have to see 
that their future is tied up with the 
black people who are the only ones con- 
sistently fighting Nixon. 

Teacher 
Los Angeles 

s * * 

How completely unreal are all the 
candidates, all the alternatives offered 
to the voter. The control of life-work, 
leisure, politics, remains in the same 
hands. The campaigns revolve, not 
around realities, but images, as if the 
political life of the country was no more 
important than choosing between brands 
of cigarettes. 

Now the spectacle is over and we go 
back to work — or looking for work, 
which Is worse. I am fed up to the gills 
with sitting in employment agencies, 
state and private, being treated like one 
of Nixon’s “spoiled children.” The as- 
sumption seems to be that since we are 
not working, not making profit for any- 
body, we have nothing better to do than 
sit in their offices reading old copies of 
Business Week or Sports Illustrated. 

Unemployed U. C. Graduate 
Sacramento 

$ * .* 

A vote for Nixon was a war crime. 

Student 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

4/ # e 

.Whites don’t seem to realize that 
Nixon will be choking them as well as 
us. Just watch the prices rise. Just 
watch the number of whites on welfare. 
And what has happened to all those 
young people who were anti-war? They 
must have also succumbed to racism at 
the polls. 

I feel very shaky about things to come. 
At work people are getting nasty and 
arrogant already. A Southern guy at 
work kept making comments about a 
Black crane operator who was trying to 
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operate a very complex crane. He wasn’t 
moving fast enough for him. It reminded 
me of years ago when nothing Blacks 
could do on the docks would satisfy the 
whites. 

We are not going to stop fighting. 
Whether Nixon has his way will depend 
on the amount of opposition Black 
people put up. But we have 1 to' develop 
more cohesiveness with others. We have 
to get together with movements like 
Women's Liberation. Otherwise we will 
be murdered. 

Black Longshoreman 
Los Angeles 

« * * 

A young co-worker of mine came to 
work the day after the elections with 
a homemade paper button pinned on his 
shirt that said, “He’s not My President.” 
Mine, either. 

Electrical Worker 
Cleveland 

* * £ 

The UAW said that they supported 
McGovern. But I worked in their cam- 
paign and saw that the money that 
trickled down got used for other local 
races of Democrats who didn’t even 
want to be associated with McGovern. 

UAW Campaign Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It was infuriating to listen to the 
newscasters on election night, reporting 
all the groups that were “going for” 
Nixon. They never once mentioned the 
Black voters as a category, or that they 
were solidly not “going for” Nixon. It 
was the same during the campaign — 
they kept talking about the “blue collar 
workers” as if all of them were white. 
I guess the Black people just don’t exist 
for them. 

White Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

The people who voted Nixon in will 
get what they deserve. He worked up 
so much hatred against the people on 
welfare. I was listening to one white 
guy about how everybody on welfare 
should be out to work. So I asked him 
was he willing to give up his job. There 
wasn’t a thing he could say. 

Here the country’s so upset about wel- 
fare while this Senator Eastland down 
in Mississippi gets $250,000 from the 
government for not growing anything on 
his land. I understand what hard times 
we’re living in since I was laid off for 
a while after putting in over 10 years 
at R oyal Typewriter. That’s the situation 
in this country but if you start talking 
the truth about it they’ll call you a 
communist or something. 

Black Worker 
Hartford, Conn. 

* * * 

Nixon had better not think because 
McGovern lost that the turmoil in the 
country is over. It’ll probably start up 
at his inauguration. 

Activist 

Connecticut 

• 

ROOTS OF MALE-CHAUVINISM 

— While I agree with the editorial about 
the fight against the sexist medical text- 
book, the statement about “the in- 
separability of male chauvinism and its 
roots in the capitalistic system” is 
poorly stated. It is true that male dom- 
ination is now deeply entrenched and 
works along with the capitalistic system 
in exploiting women. But male chau- 
vinism predates capitalism. Women 
were the first object to be owned. In 
some non-capitalist parts of the world, 
women are still treated as chattel and 
breeding machines. 

It is conceivable to have an economic 
change without changing the lives of 
women. That is why there must be a 
strong Women’s Liberation Movement, 
fighting for freedom now. 

Feminist 

.v., - Detroit 


UFWOC 

UFWOC has stepped up the lettuce 
boycott lately and the Teamsters have 
responded by refusing to deliver UFWOC 
lettuce! It’s bad enough that unions don’t 
refuse to handle non-union goods these 
days, but to refuse to handle union 
goods is unbelievable. I think this is 
part of the new respectability of racism. 
The unions don’t even pretend not to be 
reactionary any longer. 

Reader 
New York 


ISRAEL AND MUNICH 

The title of your editorial shocked me: 
“Terrorism and Retaliation Serve Coun- 
ter-Revolution.” Our reactionary TV 
press and radios have bombarded us 
with this kind of reactionary ideology. 
It is the aim of the world powers to 
convince those who have no real power 
that we have no hope of transforming 
this world . . . To talk about Palestine, 
Zionism or hatred of Jews when the 
events occurred at the Olympics is to 
play the game of our class enemy ... 

Correspondent 

Paris 

* * * 

I endorse the basic ideas expressed 
in your Editorial on Munich and ter- 
rorism. There are certain points, especi- 
ally regarding the Arab refugees and 
the responsibility of the Israeli govern- 
ment that I would have put in a different 
order. But it is impossible to expect one 
far from the actual scene to know all 
the facts, or to look at things the way 
we do. I am enclosing the public state- 
ment of a coalition of left wing and 
liberal elements, critical of the Israeli 
government’s policy, which I hope you 
can publish. 

Correspondent 

Israel 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: See “World in View,” 
page 8. 

$ * * 

I expect that you will be getting com- 
plaints from those who thought you were 
too harsh on Israel, and from those who 
thought you unjustly criticised the ter- 
rorists. As far as I am concerned, your 
even-handedness was the first sane 
analysis I read anywhere. 

Supporter 

Detroit 


CUBA 

I was stunned when I read that Cuba 
intended to keep those three hijackers 
in 4 foot by 4 foot by 4 foot cells for the 
rest of their lives! I can’t believe it is 
true. That sounds like Hitler— or Thieu. 
If it is true, I can’t help feeling that it 
is racist viciousness — the white man 
who hijacked a plane to Cuba with his 
sons just a few weeks before, and ac- 
tually killed a man in the process, was 
not caged like that. Every Black I know 
feels the same way. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: See “Two Worlds,” p. 5. 


THE PRICE OF WAR 

Scott Camil, a leader of Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War, is under in- 
dictment by the federal government for 
Conspiracy to disrupt the Republican 
Convention with, among other things, a 
slingshot! His trial and that of seven 
other members of the VVAW will start 
in January 1973 in Gainesville, Fla. If 
your readers want to help keep them 
from being silenced by the government, 
please have them contact-: 

WAW, Gainesville Conspiracy 
Defense Committee 
PO Box 13179 Gainesville, Florida 32601 
♦ * * 

I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw a report in the newspaper about 
a professor who had just completed a 


study to compute the “human capital 
loss caused by the war.” Their study 
was based on the theory “that the dis- 
counted value of a person’s expected 
earning power during his lifetime is 
capital and that his death or disability 
resulting from war reduces the nation’s 
wealth.” 

They wound up computing that the 
loss in human lives in the Vietnam war 
cost the U. S. $11.6 billion through 1970. 
So much for the state of “Political 
Economy” in the epoch of degenerate 
capitalism! ' 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

To some of us in the Movement, jail 
is what night is to the 24 hour day — 
just the other half of life. And as for 
worrying about “1984,” it will come over 
our dead bodies, so we don’t have to 
worry about it. 

Collective 

California 


AFRICAN LIBERATION 

Would you please announce that your 
readers can help our support work for 
the Liberation Movements in Africa by 
ordering the 1973 Liberation Calendar. 
All proceeds from the sales will go to 
support Frelimo, MPLA, and PAIGC. 
Calendars are $3 and can be ordered 
from: 

Liberation Support Movement 
Information Center 
Box 338, Richmond, B. C. 

Canada 


WORKERS IN ITALY . . 

I assume you have read about what 
seems a fascist attempt against a train 
carrying 900 workers to Reggio Calabria 
for a demonstration organized by the 
national unions that were holding a 
Congress there on “The Economic De- 
velopment of the South.” Fortunately, 
they were incompetent dynamiters. The 
first explosion, wounding six, gave the 
alarm and later dynamite was found 
all along the track and also other tracks 
where it would have been possible to 
divert trains. 

I wonder what would have hapoened 
if the train did blow up. Would the 
workers have limited themselves to a 
one hour general strike the following 
day? Here, as in the rest of the world, 
almost everyone feels as though they 
are sitting on a keg of dynamite, even 
if they’re not conscious of it. The im- 
patience makes one wish that something 
would happen, no matter what it is. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

• 

... AND IN BRITAIN 

There is trouble brewing here over 
Heath’s wage freeze. It is now illegal 
to strike against Government policy. I 
can see shop stewards landing in trouble. 
For that, we must prepare. 

Heath knows nothing about working 
people but he is, obviously, being ad- 
vised. The old age pensioners and the 
ii lower paid workers are receiving some 
attention. Rents ;• are going up, but there 
are rebates for lower paid workers. The 
aim is to split the working class. 

It would be idle to deny that the Gov- 
ernment has met with some success in 
persuading some workers that their in- 
terests are completely tied up with the 
national economy. Some trade union 
leaders are accepting lower Wage in- 
creases on the grounds of the serious 
crisis. 

At the last Trades Council meeting, 

I raised the issue of the shorter working 
day. »I dealt with the significance of 
this demand historically and fundamen- 
tally. My resolution was carried but not 
a single CP member spoke. I doubt if 
they saw the significance of the issue. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Mreedom 

Editor’s Note: When the daily papers carried a story 
that Cuba intended to keep three Black hijackers, 
Henry Jackson, Lewis Moore, and Melvin Cale, “in 
4 by 4 by 4 ft. cells,” we received several letters from 
Black readers, shocked beyond belief, who asked, 
“What has happened to the Cuban Revolution? And 
what is your position?” Below is what Raya Dunay- 
evskaya had written December, 1960, only one year 
after the Cuban Revolution shook off American im- 
perialism. Other articles will follow as the trial of 
the Black hijackers opens, and the underlying global 
politics is disclosed. 

* * » 

The Cuban Revolution: The Year After 

In a few weeks the Cuban Revolution will mark the 
first year of its victory. It is no accident that its enthu- 
siastic and uncritical alliance with the Russian orbit of 
power is almost as old. Contrary to the claims of the 
old radicals, who can no longer remember what con- 
stitutes principled working-class politics, this was not 
the only path open to it when it shook off the American 
imperialist yoke. The revolutions that preceded it — in 
the Middle East and in Africa — took advantage of the 
global division into two nuclearly-armed blocs fight- 
ing for world power to play off one against the other 
to its own national advantage. If Cuba chose to dis- 
regard this precedent and align itself with but one of 
these power blocs, the answer cannot lie outside of itself. 
FIDELISMO 

Forget Russia for a moment — it was nowhere around 
when Fidel Castro marched into Havana at the head 
Of the July 26th guerilla movement. Neither it nor the 
native Cuban Communists supported that movement 
during the seven years it hid out in the Sierra Maestra 
Mountains. The revolutionary petty-bourgeois lawyer 
who led this movement had been so little concerned with 
Communist theory that he gained financial help from 
many a Cuban, and even some American, liberal bour- 
geois who had had their fill of the corrupt Batista. 

The guerilla fighters from the mountains, the pea- 
sants in the Oriente province, the proletariat and stu- 
dents of Havana merged to bring the greatest revolu- 


What has happened to the Cuban revolution? 


tion Latin America had ever witnessed. There is no 
doubt that with the overthrow of the bloody Batista 
dictatorship, the revolution broke decisively with United 
States imperialism which had plundered the Cuban 
economy. In expropriating the American capitalistic 
owners, it achieved an agricultural revolution and put 
an end to the feudal relations between the Cuban pea- 
sants and the Cuban-American plantation owners. At 
the same time, however, the power lay not in peasant 
committees, but in the state who was the new owner. 

STATE-ISM 

As for Castro’s attitude to the industrial workers, 
from the very start his bossist, administrative mentality 
stuck out from the very first day of victorious entry 
into Havana when he demanded that the revolutionary 
students and workers there put down their arms. He 
proclaimed his movement alone to be the government, 
his army alone the army. Nevertheless, the overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm for the revolution made the proletariat, 
despite its reservations, lay down its arms, and will- 
ingly tighten its belt even as the unemployed con- 
tinued to be silent. When it did, in due course, at the 
first trade union congress question some economic 
policies of the new government, Castro ran out of the 
convention, calling it a “madhouse." 

It is at this point that a kinship was established 
between the new regime and the native Communists, for 
it is they who used their leadership of the trade unions 
to transform them into a pliant tool of the new armed 
state. Together with world communism Fidel Castro 
shared the conception of the “backwardness of the 
masses" who had to be led. The State would hence- 
forward give the orders, the workers and peasants would 
continue to work harder while the leaders continued to 
lead and set foreign policy. 

Just as the peasant found that, in tilling the soil, he 
was responsible, not to a committee elected by himself 
and subject to his recall, but to the state, so the worker 
found that he too had no organization responsible to 
him. Despite the lower rents, there has been no change, 
except for the worse, in the workers’ conditions of life 
and labor. Unemployment continues as do poor wages. 
Worst of all, there are no Workers’ Councils or any other 
form of free expression whether in their own organization 


or in the press. Those who had hailed the revolution had 
by now as little freedom to criticize any action of the 
government least of all its total embrace of all things 
Russian, Chinese, East European, including the bloody 
regime of Radar’s Hungary. 

The stream of refugees are by no means restricted 
to “Batista’s supporters” or “agents of American im- 
perialism.” Every one from the editor of Bohemia to 
militant trade unionists have attempted to escape, and 
if the price isn’t always the firing squad, it is always 
silence. When only a Castro — Fidel or Raul — or a Che 
Guevara have endless voice here and abroad while the 
masses are made voiceless; when all spontaneity be- 
comes hypostatized into state grooves; when relations 
with the outside world are not as people-to-people but 
through armed-state powers; and when all this occurs in 
a world whose division into two nuclearly-armed powers 
which threaten humanity’s very existence— isn’t it time 
for a new realistic balance sheet to be drawn up? Least 
helpful in this regard are the old radicals. 

OLD RADICALS 

Trotskyists, who have spent years in exposing Rus- 
sia as “a degenerated workers’ state” headed by a 
counter-revolutionary bureaucracy, now feel that it is 
necessary to whitewash that regime “in order to fight 
the main enemy, Yankee imperialism.” Even some radi- 
cals who have spent many years exposing Russian 
Communism as just another form of state capitalism 
feel that it is their “revolutionary duty” to spend all 
their time attacking American imperialism, and none 
exposing the other pole of world imperialism — Russian 
totalitarianism. 

What is it that impels such self-imposed blindness 
to the tragedy of the Cuban Revolution which still has a 
chance to compel its leaders to follow an independent 
road? Why should the workers and peasants in Cuba 
be allowed to think that in the Chinese “commune” the 
Chinese peasants are any less oppressed than the Cubans 
were by the American plantation owners? Why should 
the Cuban workers be kept in ignorance of conditions of 
labor in totalitarian state capitalistic Russia? Why 
should the Cuban people know that the Guantanamo base 
is a threat to their existence and not know that the 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Nixon's racist victory 


puts American 


civilization on trial 


(Continued from Page I) 

on his racist reputation gained by his defense of Chi- 
cago police who had murdered Black Panthers, and 
who promised all-out war against Blacks in Illinois if 
elected as State’s Attorney. Also in Illinois, Democratic 
gubernatorial candidate Dan Walker, who had headed 
the Walker Commission which disclosed evidence lead- 
ing to the indictment of police for the Panther murders, 
won over incumbent GOP Governor Ogilvie. And in 
California, Paul McCloskey, liberal GOP presidential 
opponent and constant critic of Nixon, won re-election 
to the House, and a state proposition was defeated that 
would have destroyed the effectiveness of Cesar Chavez’s 
United Farm Workers union in California. 

MASS DEMONSTRATIONS IMPORTANT 

But more important than these election results was 
the occupation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs building 
in Washington, D.C., on the very day of the election, by a 
group of some 600 Indians who came from all over 
America to demand redress of long-standing abuses. 
And aboard the U.S. Navy’s Constellation, Black and 
white sailors joined in protest against racist practices. 
(See articles, pp. 7 and 8). Ibis does not mean that mass 
actions eclipsed the racist retrogression represented by 
Nixon’s landslide victory. It does mean that America 
isn’t a monolith, and that the duality in the crisis will 
become the active factor after the elections which will 
prove that not a single problem has been solved. 

It is significant to note how little time is required 
in this era of profound change to turn the entire nation 
almost completely around. It was a short eight years 
ago, in 1964, that the American people totally repudiated 
the militarist, racist campaign of Senator Barry Gold- 
water. 

By 1972, racism oozes out of Pax Americana. Since 
Nixon began his troop withdrawal program, which has 
resulted in a decreasing number Of U.S. troops being 
killed, although an increasing number of Vietnamese are 
being slaughtered, the anti-war movement in the U.S. 
has lost its momentum. Clearly, some even in the anti- 
Vietnam war movement dropped out once the color of 
the dead bodies was changed. In a word, racism is so 
ingrained in this land that the youth, too, gave nearly 
half their vote to Nixon. 

What the N^W Left has failed to show is how Amer- 
ican history can reveal where the revolutionary forces 
ire that are changing and can completely reorganize 
American society. Part of the New Left dared even to 
nake such a fantastic comparison as to say that racist 
Alabama Governor George Wallace represents Populist 
irinciples 1 — thereby revealing their total ignorance about 
Populism in the U.S. As we showed in American 
Civilization on Trial, the most revolutionary segment of 
Populism was in the South, precisely because the. Blacks 
vere there — organized one and a quarter million strong 
n the Populist Party, It was they who. first inspired 



Reprinted from News & Letters, March, 1968. 


such white agrarian rebels as Tom Watson, and then 
so alarmed him with their sharecroppers’ strike as to 
have Watson make a 180 degree turn to the right (See 
ad for American Civilization on Trial, p. 8). 

The mask of Populism was off the Wallace move- 
ment once Wallace was out of the Presidential race — 
and the Wallace vote went solidly Nixon. 

It is an absurd notion that anything that workers do 
is correct. Because of their strategic position at the 
point of production, the proletariat can, and often does, 
win with a revolutionary philosophy. Without it, it would 
be the worst delusion to play up their “revolutionary 
nature” when workers are racist. 

BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD 

Those who could not be fooled, of course, were the 
American Blacks, who understand both Wallace and 
Nixon far better than the whites — including white 
radicals. The truth of this can be seen in the results 
of the Nov. 7 election, when Blacks voted 88 percent 
against Nixon. 

Any Black votes that Nixon got, he literally bought. 
And what is equally important is the total repudiation by 
the great majority of the Blacks of betrayers such as 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and ex-CORE leader Floyd Me- 
Kissick, both of whom displayed their total separation 
from the Black masses by their unpardonable support 
of arch-racist Nixon. 

The 88 percent vote cast against Nixon is not enough, 
and especially so if it was a vote cast for McGovern. 
The fact is that neither one can possibly represent the 
aspirations of the Blacks and workers for a new, totally 
new, society. Blacks, are in the minority in the U.S., 


where the change has to be made. Without white and 
Black unity, the reorganization of American society 
from top to bottom can never succeed — any more than 
the organization of the CIO could have succeeded with- 
out the coming together of both Black and white labor. 

OUR OWN MY LAIS 

This coming together, and only this, can prevent 
the conditions in the U.S. from deteriorating to the 
point where we can easily have our own My Lais— only 
the bodies that will be counted will not be those of 
massacred Vietnamese villagers, but of American 
Blacks. Unless racism is rooted out of the American 
way of life, totally and completely, we will surely see 
the day when we will be an AmeriKKKa! 

President Nixon has already disclosed something 
of what to expect as a result of his victory. In his inter- 
view given to the Washington Star newspaper, he de- 
clared that the “permissiveness of the 60s” would not 
be tolerated. What was this “permissiveness” that Nixon 
referred to? It was the Civil Rights Movement on the 
part of the Black Americans, the Free Speech Move- 
ment of the students, the anti-war movement of the 
majority of all Americans, the Women’s Liberation 
movement and the thousands of strikes of workers 
against their inhuman conditions of work. 

NIXON’S PREVIEW OF THINGS TO COME 

Even more ominous was Nixon’s reference to the 
average American being like “a child” who has to be 
given “responsibility” and has to develop a sense of 
“self-discipline.” These are nothing less than the words 
of a totalitarian who intends to tell all of America 
what kind of discipline he wants to be followed. 

Every worker, both Black and white, understands 
very well what Nixon means when he says “What is 
good for business is good for America.” It mean^ that 
the working class will not only have the company to 
fight, they will also have the government on their backs. 
It means more speed-up, more loss of the little control 
they still have through their unions. 

As for those rank-and-file workers who clearly 
recognized the danger Nixon represents, they also realize 
that a great share of the blame for Nixon’s victory 
lies directly at the doorstep of the so-called labor lead- 
ers (see Workers journal, P. 1). 

The full ramifications of Nixon’s victory are yet to 
appear. Those who will be hardest hit, along with the 
Blacks, will be the rank-and-file white workers. Nixon’s 
election, far from solving any of their daily problems 
in the shops, will make them far worse. Then the 
critical test will come. 

The class solidarity that many white workers lost 
when they voted for Nixon on Nov. 7 can be regained 
in the streets. The real battles will first unfold as the 
crisis, which is sure to come, deepens. It is then the 
last act will begin. 
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Youth and McGovern 



YOUTH 


At Long Beach State 

Protest murder of black student 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Roland Peterson, a 20- 
year-old black student at California State Long 
Beach, was killed by a policeman while running 
from the rear of his apartment on October 18. 
Police were investigating, without a warrant, 
possible burglary of stereo equipment when they 
heard movement inside the apartment. Officer 
Vershaw ran to the back and ordered three run- 
ning Black men to stop, then shot one of them 
in the back of the head. 

About 175 students, mostly Black, demonstrated in 
front of the Lqng Beach Police Department resulting in 
the temporary suspension of Vershaw. Students held 
numerous meetings, inviting police officers to attend to 
provide answers concerning the shooting and the investi- 
gation, only to be insulted by their failure to show up. 

Black students responded to this situation by form- 
ing a committee to make sure that the investigation isn’t 
white-washed. They demanded that Vershaw be made 
to pay for his “mistake,” so that other police officers 
will not feel free to shoot Blacks because they know 
nothing will happen to them. 

Police are not in our communities to protect human 
rights, but the rights of property owners. What better 
proof is there than the killing of a human being during 
an investigation of stolen stereo equipment? 

Even the overly-lax police shooting policy, which 
allows the shooting of a felony suspect who is trying to 
escape, cannot be used to reasonably justify this case, 
because Roland was shot in the back of the head’ without 
ever being questioned about the burglary. When it comes 

N.Y. anti-war march 

New York, N.Y.— On Saturday, Nov. 4, about 5,000 
angry people marched through Harlem to rally at Lew- 
isohn Stadium for an immediate end to the war and 
self-determination for Puerto Rico and other U. S. -occu- 
pied nations. 

The march wound through the predominantly Puerto 
Rican and Black community, picking up support along 
the way. The main chant was “Nixon sign the treaty!”, 
and there were many other shouts like “Viva Puerto 
Rico Libre!” (“Free Puerto Rico!”) and “Que Viva 
Socialismo!” There was a guerrilla theater skit per- 
formed toy several women showing Thieu and Kissinger 
as Nixon’s puppets. Everyone seemed determined to 
show their support for the Vietnamese people and their 
opposition to U. S. imperialism. 

There were people from a taxi rank-and-file caucus, 
phone company, and postal workers. A line of non- 
medallion (gypsy) cabs led the march to demand an end 
to the harassment of the only cabs that will go into the 
ghetto to serve poor people. 

The people along the route gave us a very enthus- 
iastic response as we marched by. 

— Marcher, New York 

'If I were President' 

President Nixon isn’t really concerned with the 
prisoners of war, or the American people, or the Viet- 
namese people, or inflation, or anything else that would 
bring peace and yet he talks about a “generation of 
peace.” Phooey! Just recently the United States dropped 
over 2,000 tons of bombs on North Vietnam in one day,' 
matching the record for the most bombs ever dropped in 
a single day during the war. 

If I were President, I wouldn’t be afraid to make 
mistakes. I would not kid the people and tell them lies. 
1 would be straightforward and not be afraid to say I 
did something wrong. No one is perfect. 

I would try to make things better in foreign rela- 
tions between the countries, and wouldn’t have secret 
dealings and meetings and private talks with the big 
powers of the world like Russia and China. Everything 
would be open and the American people would know 
everything that went on, instead of playing guessing 
games about what certain people said, 

I realize that sometimes the President can’t be 
jumping around from North Vietnam, to South Vietnam, 
to Russia, to Asia, to China, but I wouldn’t send 1 a per- 
son to a country without letting the people know about 
it, and I would go if matters of importance were being 
discussed. 

That is the way I would run the Presidency. There 
would probably be a lot of problems with this plan if 
it took effect, but for God’s sake anything would be 
better than what we’ve got now. 

— Fourteen-Year-Old, Detroit 


to killing Blacks, the police do not have to be reasonable. 

If Rolahd had been white, a lot of things would 
have been different. Maybe he would not have had so 
many good reasons to fear the police. Maybe he would 
never have been killed. 

But if he had, there would have been such an uproar 
on campus that the whole country would know of Long 
Beach State as they learned of Kent State, and the news 
media would have carried the story instead of com- 
pletely ignoring it as if Roland never existed. 

—Debbie Brown 

Picket Conn, prison 

Hartford, Conn. — Conditions at Somers state prison 
in Connecticut are not improving. On September 24, the 
inmates in administrative segregation submitted to 
Warden Carl Robinson a compilation of grievances. 
Among these were a call to establish a limit to the time 
in administrative segregation for any particular offense, 
to pressure prison doctors to make weekly visits to segre- 
gation, to permit at least one Black and/or Spanish- 
speaking staff member to participate in disciplinary 
hearings, to shower after recreation, and so on. 

Warden Robinson turned his back and walked away. 
He has also refused to meet with the Concerned Citizens 
for Prison Reform (CCPR). Both he and Assistant 
Warden Stout have failed to answer three letters, two 
of them registered, requesting a meeting. 

On October 29, CCPR picketed at Somers. They were 
threatened with arrest if they did not leave immediately. 
Doesn’t prison property belong to the people, to the tax- 
payers who pay for it? The inmates of Somers are im- 
prisoned in our name, for the avowed purpose of “re- 
habilitation,” and yet we have no say about the unjust 
punishment and discrimination that goes on there. 

— Reader, Hartford 
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By Chris Norwell 

Now that McGovern has been soundly defeated 
everyone is saying that the youth vote wasn’t that im 
portant after all, or that the youth were apathetic am 
didn’t even bother to vote. I didn’t get that impressioi 
from the people I talked to. 

One young woman said that she was all for Me 
Govern before he got the party nomination, but aftei 
he got it he started backtracking on all his key points 
like leaving troops in Indochina, not supporting a mini 
mum yearly earning, and not supporting abortion re 
form. She said she was going to vote for him not because 
she l|ked him, but because she didn’t want Nixon to be 
in. 

Another guy who used to work in McGovern’s cam 
paign told me that he couldn’t support McGovern because 
he kept changing his position so much. “He also is play 
ing dirty politics. Every speech he or Shriver make: 
has some bad reference to Nixon in it. If he would onlj 
give one speech where he doesn’t mention Nixon and 
just tells us what he would do if he got in, then maybe 
1 would vote for him.” This guy wound up not voting 
at all. 

Another young person said “Throughout the whole 
campaign not one mention of race was made by Me' 
Govern or anyone else while Nixon was making all those 
vicious racist remarks about busing and welfare. If Mc- 
Govern had attacked Nixon for being a racist, maybe he 
could have helped destroy the racism in this country 
today.” 

LEFT DIDN'T HELP 

The Left press didn’t help the situation any, either. 
Many of them were attacking McGovern much harder 
and oftener than they were attacking Nixon, who had 
the power and was much more dangerous than McGovern, 
Some of the Left press refused to attack Wallace and 
the racism he represented, which Nixon is now mouthing 
off. One group even called Wallace a “Populist”! 

I don’t think the youth aren’t interested or don’t care 
about politics. I think many youth were turned off by 
McGovern’s efforts to “win” over as many voters as 
possible, and no longer saw McGovern as a way to make 
this country’s rotten conditions any better. The Left, by 
what they said or didn’t say. contributed to the young 
voters’ disillusionment with the election. 

GOING BACKWARDS 

Many young working people didn’t see the elections 
changing anything basic in their lives. One guy told 
me a fellow he works with told him “Do you think ii 
McGovern got elected we would get a dollar raise or 
something? Nothing would change, politicians aren’t 
worth anything.” 

It’ls true enough that if McGovern got elected no 
one would necessarily get a dollar raise, but I’m afraid 
that since Nixon got re-elected he might make everyone 
take a dollar cut. I think the Left better get itself to] 
gether and appeal to the working masses to destroy 
Nixon’s divide-and-conquer racist schemes before we see 
a fascism in this country that hasn’t been witnessed in 
my lifetime. 


Boston police savagery 

Boston, Mass. — On Halloween Eve, a week befori 
the election, Pat Nixon did some premature trick-or 
treating at a fund-raising dinner for her husband at th< 
Commonwealth Armory here. On hand to greet her wa 
that grand old comedian of capital, Bob Hope, and thi 
largest anti-war demonstration in Boston since May 
1971. i 

The main purpose of the rally was to demand thi 
signing of the new peace treaty by the President, al 
though even then the prospect of a settlement was prov 
ing to toe an empty pre-election promise. A confrontatio 
between police and demonstrators resulted in sevei 
people arrested and seven injured, including two dem 
onstrators hospitalized for dog bites. 

A Record-American Herald Traveler car was se 
ablaze and a mounted detachment of “Boston’s finest 
ended the rally by charging and scattering the demor 
stratoMi i j ■ ,i 

— Student Activis 


East Cambridge, Mass. — On October 21, a 17-yea; 
old youth, who had had too much to drink, was taken t 
jail with a friend for what a witness called “puttin 
his fist accidentally through a window.” 

At 3 a.m. the next day, Larry Largey was foun 
unconscious in his cell and pronounced dead on arriv; 
at city hospital. An official autopsy stated an overdos 
resulted in his death, but at least one witness claim 
the cegps pummelcd his face to a bloody mess. 1 
Five nights of rioting and fires resulted. Larry Lai 
gey was no son of Harvard or MIT. The cops real 
differently to the well-breds. These cops might t 
fingered eventually, but that won’t bring him bad 
Only when the cops stop busting skulls will the peopi 
of East Cambridge put away their grudges. ’ 

— East Cambridge Residei 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


'Work ethic' and four more years 


By John Alan 

Black people, Chicano people — and even that sec- 
tion of the white working class who voted for “four 
more years” of Nixonomics out of their racial fear of 
Blacks, and their uncertainty as to what their real 
position is in the scheme of American State-Capitalism 
— - feel dubious and uncertain about the future. 

In talking at random to some 20 or more people, 
most of whom were workers — Blacks, Chicanos, and 
whites, who live in the San Francisco Bay Area — I 
heard the recurrent theme that Nixon was ‘‘no good 
for labor or minority peoples.” What was surprising to 
me, as a Black person, was that the white workers who 
did vote for Mr. Nixon didn’t like him as a choice for 
President, nor did they hope for anything beneficial 
from his Administration. 

WORK ETHIC EQUALS SPEED-UP 

Liberal bourgeois sociologists write hundreds of 
books analyzing the voting habits of the American white 
working class, dealing with their psychological fear of 
the Black Movement in America and their devotion to 
the Protestant work ethic which causes them to resent 
Blacks on welfare. The latter, of course, is a lot of 
intellectual bullbleep, because in the reality of a work- 
er’s life. Black and white and Brown, the “Protestant 
Work Ethic” is middle class terminology for speed-up. 

In plain words, more production and yet more pro- 
duction! And this is both the explicit and the implicit 
aim of the Nixon Administration as the needs of Amer- 
ican capitalism demand ever greater volumes of profits, 
as its ratio of profit falls in relationship to the rapidly 
growing super-automated production methods. 

This is not a “theoretical abstraction” coming out 
of the head of some intellectual. Any Longshoreman in 
San Francisco, or any dock in the country for that 
matter, will tell you that Automation on the docks does 
not improve working conditions but worsens them. 

From the East coast to the West coast of this 
country there are signs of growing resistance to the 
demands for greater production at the frozen wage 
level. Although Nixon gained a landslide victory by 
fractionalizing the working class along racial lines, the 
needs of the capitalist system is creating an ever grow- 
ing gulf between the White House and the workers, 
6ne that cannot be bridged by skin color. 

FOUR MORE YEARS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Black and Chicano workers with whom I spoke 
considered the future next four years as a continuation 

I f what they have experienced in last four years. As one 
(lack worker put it: “How can things get worse when 
have been unemployed since last December without 
ny prospect of getting a job?” Black women in the 
uper-markets were all very concerned over the confin- 
ed rise in food prices while Nixon retained sharp con- 
rol over wages. 

Black and Brown workers voted for McGovern, but 
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widows reading, ‘This family will not be bused.’ One 
lay I was late going to work and all those white chil- 
Iren were getting on a bus. What they really mean is 
hese children will not be bused to Black schools, or 
dll not ride on the same bus with Black children. 

“Tell them they are racists and they will yell, ‘I am 
ot a racist.' I was looking at those Black and Puerto 
ijcan children being mobbed by adult white men and 
romen in N. Y. A reporter asked one about racism, and 
he said she wasn’t a racist. But before she could finish, 
he yelled to those Black kids, ‘Go back to the jungle 
here you belong.’ ” 

[ Wallace says he is not a racist, Nixon says he is 
ot a racist. When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
on of Independence, saying “All men are created 
lual,” he should have written “All white men are 
mated equal,” because at the time he wrote it he had 
lack slaves in bondage. 

: We have not forgotten that white girl, Cindy Brower, 
ite student editor of the newspaper at the University of 
lississippi. who criticized the white mob action on the 
impus. She was called a “foul wench," making life 
tbearable not only for her, but for any white whose 
titudes were a shade better than the moronic stew 
J bigotry in many brains. 

CKNESS SPREADS NORTH 
In those voices of hate there was one that yelled 
e loudest and the most viciously — from the State of 
Bahama. He said segregation today, tomorrow and for- 
ter, and he promised to spread his doctrines to the 
brth. Every Black knows what happened when he hears 
mrthern whites say that Waflace can send them a 
|essage. ; 

I want to say one thing about Sammy Davis and the 
|w Blacks who supported Nixon. The Bible says: 
where are those among you who will sell their birth- 
fcht for a mess of pottage.” We have too long experi- 
iteed those among us. They can never change the fact 
fit Black America has always played a vanguard role 
the struggle for freedom in America. We are still 
ying that roie. 


with no feeling that if he had been elected that their 
problems would be solved, racially or economically. 

Nixon's election raises the threat of neo-fascism. 
As the ground war — that is, for American troops — 
“winds down" in Southeast Asia, the war at home 
against workers and minorities will grow proportionately 
hotter. More and more the Administration will be forced 
to bring the fundamental issues of capital and labor 
into the foreground of the political struggles. The issues 
of school busing and welfare will assume their proper 
place as aspects of an attempt by American Capitalism 
to transform from private monopolies to State controlled 
monopolies. The ploy of race will be seen through. 

Secret contract at Norris 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Norris and the UAW have 
just come to agreement on a contract for the next three 
years. It is the usual type of agreement — one inch 
forward and two inches back. 

We knew nothing about the agreement until after 
we listened to an hour of contract language at the mem- 
bership meeting called to accept or reject the contract. 
Finally we were told we would get 19c the first year and 
12c in each of the following two years with a 10c cost 
of living. It really wasn’t much, especially considering 
we lost 34c an hour cost of living over the last contract. 
But that’s life under Nixon’s Pay Board. 

A few other goodies were thrown in: A change in the 
medical from $100 deductible to $50, which means we 
are back to what we had in the contract before last. 
The only thing that was passed out was the new wage 
scales. Everything else was only reported on, and we 
are still waiting for something written. 

The contract was accepted as there was no real 
feeling for a strike. But real improvements both in 
wages and in working conditions weren't on the agenda. 

— Norris Worker 

Quebec vote mirrors unrest 

Montreal, Quebec — A little more than a week 
before the American disaster, Canada bad its own 
federal election vaudeville. Widespread discon- 
tent in English Canada with worsening economic 
conditions showed through in a strong Conserva- 
tive (P-C) majority and some important gains by 
the New Democratic Party (NDP), but in the giant 
poverty pocket of Quebec, the major focal point 
of unrest, the Liberal Party won over half its 
seats (56 out of 108 across Canada) which enabled 
it to stay in power. Why? 

There have been allegations that the English-Cana- 
dian vote was a racist vote against the “French Mafia” 
in Ottawa, and this was probably one factor but not 
“the" reason; Trudeau has been a let-down all the way 
around. 

The fact is that dis-satisfaction is widespread all 
over Canada, but Quebecois are obliged to “choose” the 
least horrible party, and this means either voting Liberal 
or spoiling their ballots. The Conservatives have been 
traditionally anti-Quebecois and offer a worse alterna- 
tive than the present government. People are also wise 
to former Judge Claude Wagner, the P-C “leader” in 
Quebec, who is pro-death penalty, anti-welfare, anti- 
unemployment insurance and to former “Justice” Min- 
ister who turned Montreal’s police stations into virtual 
torture chambers for political “heretics.” 

What was new was an unusually high number of 
spoiled ballots and more importantly, the phenomenal 
growth of the pro-independence Parti Quebecois (PQ) 
from 28,000 members at the beginning of August to 
59,000 at present. 

We can probably expect that the results of this elec- 
tion will deepen the rift between English and French 
Canada, and the end of this very artificial creation 
called “The Dominion of Canada” is in sight. 

— P. Gouin, Montreal 
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Black revolts against Navy 

The U.S. Navy, long a refuge for southern “neer- 
do-well” whites who sought careers as officers, has 
recently been the target for racial outbreaks that 
would have resulted in severe disciplinary action five 
years ago. The events aboard the carrier USS Con- 
stellation have brought to a head the racial discrim- 
ination that has always been common, accepted U.S. 
Navy practice. 

Aboard the “Connie”, six black crewmen were 
scheduled to receive general administrative dis- 
charges because they received poor intelligence 
scores in boot camp three years ago. The men re- 
fused to sign their discharges and with 150 other 
Black crewmen, gathered in the messhail and de- 
manded to see the Captain, J. D. Ward. 

He refused to see them and sent representatives 
of the Human Resource Council to talk for him. The 
Blacks were joined in their protest by 150 white 
sailors and the Captain ordered 30 Marines to dis- 
perse the demonstration. Failing to restore “order”, 
the ship was ordered back to San Diego. 

At the base, the remaining 132 protestors were 
ordered ashore, and the ship returned to sea. On 
the day after the elections, the ship returned to port 
to pick up the crewmen — who refused to board 
the ship until their four basic demands were met: 

1) the right to stay ashore until the negotiations 
were settled; 2) that all punishment be reviewed to 
determine racial discrimination; 3) that higher au- 
thority review all discharges; and 4) that amnesty 
be granted for all crewmen involved in the protest. 

Back in Washington, the Administration, em- 
barrassed by the third well-publicized incident of 
racial unrest in the US Navy (the Carrier USS 
Kittyhawk and the Oiler Hassayampa have both 
had racial disturbances in Vietnam within the past 
few months), had Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt read 
the riot act to an assembly of no less than 90 Ad- 
mirals, telling them “to end” discriminatory prac- 
tices. 

Of the 123 men who refused to board the ship, 
97 were given extra duty, fined and reduced in rank, 
three were given administrative discharges and the 
remainder assigned to shore duty. 

For the record, out of over 73,000 Navy officers, 
less than one percent are Black. The first Black 
Admiral in history was appointed only last year. 
Among non-commissioned officers only four percent 
are Black in the U.S. Navy, in comparison to 20 
percent for the Army, which isn’t exactly paradise 
for Blacks. 

In his retirement speech, Altantic Fleet Com- 
mander Admiral Charles Duncan complained about 
those who would change his happy world: “The 
sooner the Navy is free of this group, the better 
off the country and the Navy will be.” 

New ambassador loves Franco 

The decision of President Nixon to nominate Admiral 
Horacio Rivero as the new Ambassador to Spain has 
been hailed with delight by all the leaders of that 
reactionary regime. It is claimed that the new Ambassa- 
dor is an admirer of Franco. He retired some months 
ago after serving as Commander-in-Chief of NATO 
naval forces in the Mediterranean. He has been an 
advocate for Spain to be part of NATO. 

America has air force and naval bases, including 
toe nuclear submarine complex at Rota, 59 miles west 
of Gibraltar. The bases are American military enclaves 
on Spanish soil. President Nixea seems well disposed 
towards fascist Spain. 

Back in 1970 he signed an agreement to supply 
Spain with no less than seven warships, nine auxiliary 
vessels including mine-sweepers, and other military 
equipment. Congress delayed delivery by refusing to 
pass the necessary legislation. It has been agreed to 
let Spain have two destroyers on loan. 

Is it any wonder that the Lieutenant-General has 
declared that the present dictatorship will last for 
centuries? He is wrong, but he is trying to keep up the 
spirits of the reactionaries who are trying bard to sup- 
press revolt by the workers, students and even priests. 

—Harry McShane 
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Self-mobilized West German voters open new page 


More important even than Willy Brandt’s vic- 
tory on Nov. 12 was the manner in which the elec- 
tion was won. We’re not referring to the Social 
Democratic Party’s coalition with the Free Demo- 
crats which helped them chalk up 54% of the votes— 
not as in the U.S. of an electorate, 45% of whom 
stayed away from the polls, but of an electorate 
90% of whom turned out at the polls. Rather, we’re 
referring to the self- mobilized voters. 

Not only were there massive rallies lor the 
first time since 1949; not only did no less than 338 
groups emerge to approve Brandt’s new Ostpolitik, 
and help defeat the conservative Christian tandem; 
but many of these made known that they do not 
intend to disappear after the election but would 
continue as a “critical partner” of the ruling Social 
Democrats. In a word — and this is especially true 
of the youth — it wasn’t just an approval of 


Trail of Broken Treaties 

The American Indian Movement, along with 40 
to 50 other Indian organizations throughout the U.S. 
and Canada, organized a week-long series of pro- 
tests and demonstrations called the Trail of Broken 
Treaties, whose highlight was the seizure of the 
Washington, D.C. headquarters of the U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, which they occupied for six days. 

At Fort Robinson, Neb., where Oglala Sioux 
Chief “Crazy Horse” was killed by the U.S. Army 
in 1876, AIM (American Indian Movement) occupied 
the Indian Museum and threatened to “burn the 
damn place down if they come at us with mace or 
clubs.” They demanded that their stolen lands be 
returned to them. 

In Michigan, Indian demonstrations occurred, 
demanding that the bones of their ancestors, ex- 
hibited as tourist attractions, be returned to the 
Indians for proper burial. 

The Indians are particularly disgusted with the 
way the Administration of Indian affairs is run, 
either by whites or Uncle Tom Indians. They de- 
mand the removal of John Crow, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau, and Harrison Loesch, Assistant 
Sec. of the Interior. Bob Robertson, Director of the 
National Council of Indian Opportunity, is equally 
objectionable. 

The Indians refuse to have funds which are 
their own administered ‘for them” as if they were 
a bunch of incompetent children. Nixon may think 
all Americans are “children,” but the only real 
Americans — the Indians — want none of that. 

While the occupation of -the Washington office 
was taking place, 21 other BIA offices were taken 
over throughout the country. Clearly, this is no 
“provincial” affair. 

When they left, the Indians carried with them 
many boxes of what they said were “incriminating 
documents,” the ease histories of the mismanage- 
ment of Indian Affairs over the past 100 years. 


Ostpolitik, but that they intend to look beyond 
existing political parties. 

Surely, too many have escaped from East Ger- 
many- and are under no illusions that the barbarous 
Berlin Wall means any sort of freedom. Rather they 
wish new freedoms both in East and West Germany, 
beginning with the defeat of their own neo-fascists. 

This, precisely this, called forth voter participa- 
tion. When you consider that less than 3 years ago 
the neo-Fascist party seemed to signal reappear- 
ance of fascism, and that the way this was defeated 
was by mobilization from below, and open fights 
to such an extent that the neo-Fascist Party did 
not run at all this time; when you consider further 
that the neo-Fascist who parades as if he weren’t 
— Franz Joseph Strauss — had the gall to declaim 
that the election of Willy Brandt would mean bring- 
ing back “red fascism” worse than “brown fascism,” 
you can see what the voters were rejecting re- 


They noted, on leaving, that they plan a cele- 
bration of their own to coincide with the bicentennial 
celebration in 1976. It was in 1876 that the first 
Indian War started. What began as the “law and 
order” of its day has never stopped, They, as the 
Blacks, will expose the hollowness of American 
democracy as against the sham the Nixon Admin- 
istration will celebrate as the modern day war lords. 

A left voice from Israel 

We have received the following statement from 
the Movement for Peace and Security, a coalition 
of left wing and liberal elements in Israel which 
is calling for “A Determined Fight Against the 
Terror and for an Israeli Peace Initiative.” 

* * * 

Such acts of individual terror as perpetrated at 
the Lod airport, at the Sabena aircraft, and in 
Munich, constitute a horrible assault not only on 
Israeli citizens, but strike most seriously at the 
prospects of rapprochment and mutual understand- 
ing between Israel and the Arab states. Such deeds 
of the extreme nationalist Arab circles supported 
by certain Arab governments cause the hardening 
of Israel, strengthen its nationalistic circles, and 
weaken the hands of the groups that recognize the 
just rights of the Palestine people for self-determin- 
ation in co-existence with the State of Israel . . . 

The Movement for Peace and Security, while 
supporting a determined struggle against terrorism, 
declares that the acts of retaliation of the Israeli 
army in Lebanon killed innocent victims among 
the civilian population. Such acts do not weaken 
the terror, but cause a chain of reaction and further 
victims . . . 

The declaration of the prime-minister, Golda 
Meir, that the giving up of large territories by the 
Arab states is a condition for peace, and her latest 
statement that negotiations are possible with the 
Arab states only, and that no negotiations with the 


soundingly. 

Don’t forget, either, that this did get the cap- 
italists to open their wallets and give no less than 
$10 million in the closing weeks of the campaign to 
finance the anti-Socialist scare. Moreover, this elec- 
tion had become necessary 10 months before the 
normal 4 year term of office ended because some 
“Socialist” deputies got such cold feet over both the 
turn to ithe East and the noise of the neo-Fascists 
that they defected from Brandt’s party. 

When, in the face of all this, you recognize the 
rapidity with which the atmosphere changed, the 
voters were mobilized not only in the usual big 
industrialized cities, but for the first also in Saar 
and Lower Saxony and in the Rhineland, so that 
only in Bavaria and B aden-Wurttemberg did the 
Christian Union retain a large majority, then you 
can really conclude a new page in history has 
begun in West Germany. 


participation of the Palestinians are conceivable — 
demonstrate the hardening of the Israeli govern- 
ment stand. 

The latest statements of defense minister Moshe 
Dayan aim towards the complete annexation of Hie 
whole Of western Palestine while denying political 
rights to the Arab inhabitants of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, and put further obstacles on the 
path towards peace. 

The open and underground activities of "The 
Jewish Defense League” — the smuggling of arms 
and the planning of acts of terror abroad — consti- 
tute a grave provocation externally, and a fascist 
attack on accepted democratic procedures inside 
Israel. 

The movement for Peace and Security calls 
upon all peace seekers amongst the various parties 
and non-party circles to raise their voices for an 
Israeli peace initiative based upon an independent, 
Israeli policy, non-aligned with the great powers; 
for peace without annexations and readiness for a 
political solution on the basis of the security council 
resolution No. 242, of November 1967. 

Black control m Tom. 

In Tennessee it is usually difficult to tell Re- 
publicans from Democrats; they change sides so 
often and always remain the same. But this time 
the new line-up in the Tennessee House of Repre- 
sentatives — 51 Democrats and 48 Republicans — 
shows that the seven Black Democrats elected hold 
the balance of power! 

The showdown will come on Jan. 2 when the 
organization of the House will take place. The seven 
Black members will be in a position to elect a 
Speaker from either party, demand and get appoint- 
ments to key committees. Nothing has thrown “the 
fear of God” into Tennessee whites as Blacks hold- 
ing the balance of power. A new page of freedom 
has been opened, once again, by Blacks. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Russian tanks rolled over the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters? Why should they only know of the discrimina- 
tion against the Negroes in the South but not know 
of the extermination of nationalities opposed to Stalinism 
in Russia? 

Why should literacy be equated to illiteracy of the 
realities of a world divided into two, and only two, 
nuclearly armed powers out for conquest of the world? 
Why not allow your new hero, Castro, to know some 
things about Russia — its cynicism in foreign policy — 
which might easily result in its dropping of Cuba the 
minute it could get a “peaceful co-existence alliance” 
with America? Why, for that matter, not make yourself 
aware that this petty bourgeois lawyer is just as cynical 
and could as easily slide into alliance with the Ameri- 
can State Department if it came to face the only truly 
independent third force — the masses wishing to mold 
their own destiny in their own minds sans Fidel Castro, 
Che Guevara and the newly-arisen state bureaucracy? 

There is one reason, and one reason only, behind 
all this self-imposed blindness to the realities of our 
state capitalistic world. One and all are Planners who 
fear the spontaneity of the revolutionary masses more 
than anything else on earth, including state capitalism. 

Fidelistos, like Communists, Trotskyists like other 
radicals who thirst for power, share the capitalistic 
mentality of the “backwardness of the masses.” All are 
ready “to lead,” none to listen. 

It has been said of Jesus: “He could save all others. 
Himself he could not save.” It needs now to be said 
of the old radicals: They could save no one, and now they 
do not even want to save themselves. The one con- 
soling feature is their impotence. Far from being cap- 
able of dooming the revolution, history will show them 
to be the doomed ones. 
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